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Alresford, bells, 44. 

Angier, family, 86. 

Ashdon, new window in church, 4. 

Audley End, 123. 

Aylofife, Margaret, brass to, 61. 

Baddow, Great, church, 132. 

Ball, R. F., The Essex Foxhounds, 61. 

Barrett, Rev. D. W., Chart of the 
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Bawtree, John, obituary, 135. 
Beaumont-with-Moze, bells, 44. 
Bentley, Great, bells, 45 ; new organ in 

church, 132. 
Berkley, Rev. William, obituary, 6. 
Birt, Sir William, presentation to, 136. 
Boulton, Major- General, C. F., 

obituary, 7. 
Bradwell-by-Coggeshall, bells, 144. 
Bradwell-on-Sea, holiday at, 204. 
Brady, Lady Maria, obituary, 67. 
Brasses, 61, 120. 
Braxted, Great, bells, 144. 
Braxted, Little, bells, 145. 
Brightling^ea, bells, 45. 
Bromley, Great, brass at, 120. 



Brooksbank, Stamp, M.P., 184. 
Bullock, Edward, M.P., 180. 
Byschopton, William, brass to, 120, 
122. 

Canning Town, mission church, 4. 

Gary, Edward, M.P., 176. 

Chad well Heath, church, 4, 

Chart of the diocese of St. Albans, 254. 

Chelmsford, the " Cock Inn," 165 ; 

Rainsford End, 61 ; Sette of Odde 

Volumes, 255. 
Chelmsfurdian, The, 189. 
Church, Jabez, M.I.C.E., obituary, 7. 
Church Bells, 44, 144. 
Churches, 25, 72, 193, 238. 
Clacton, Great, bells, 45 ; church, 193 ; 

parish register, 215. 
Clacton, Little, bells, 46. 
Clacton-on-Sea, bells, 46. 
Clarges, Sir Walter, M.P., 171. 
Coal Boring Association, Eastern 

Counties, 2, 
Colchester, members of Parliament for, 

171 ; museum, 81 ; St. Peter's 

Church, 72. 
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Cooke, Sir Thomas, M.P., 176. 
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Daniell, Jeremiah, M.P., 186. 
Daubury, Sir Giles, epitaph, 122. 
Debden, church, 4. 
Donyland, East, church, 4. 
Du Cane, Richard, M.P., 183. 

Earls Colne, memorial window, 133. 

Electorate, parliamentary, i. 

Endowed Schools, 105, 188. 

Essex — in 1724, 55 ; Anthony Trollope 
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193 ; Felsted, 25 ; St. Peter's, Col- 
chester, 72 ; Salcot, 124 ; deeds, 210 ; 
endowed school?, 105, 188 ; folk- 
lore, 251 ; foxhounds, 61 ; hailstorm 
in, 129 ; old churches of, 238 ; the 
press of, 149 : vicars, 122 ; Pictur- 
esque Thaxted, 40. 

Fairstead, bells, 145. 

Faulkbourne, bells, 145. 

Felons, prosecution of, 124. 

Felsted, church described, 25 ; parish 

registers, 42, 116; school foundation, 

247. 
Folk-lore in Essex, 251. 
Forbes, Rev. C. J. D , obituary, 19. 
Foxhounds, The Essex, by Ball and 

Gil bey, 61. 
Frating, bells, 46. 
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Fry, Joseph, D.L., J.P., obituary, 17. 

Gallaher, James, obituary, 12. 
Genlloud, Thomas D., obituary, 135. 
Gilbey, Tresham, The Essex Foxhounds, 

61. 
Gore, William, M.P., 182. 
Gray, Charles, M.P., 187. 
Great Clacton, church, 193. 
Greene, Rev. Samuel J., obituary, 9. 

Hallingbury, Great, estate at, 124. 
Halstead, haymakers, 123. 
Heybridge, new font, 133. 
High Beech, Tennyson at, 256. 
Hilliard, G, B., obituary, 130. 
Holland, Great, bells, 46. 
Honeywood, John Lamotte, M.P., 175. 
Hood, Thomas, in Essex, 74. 
Hore, Rev. Samuel Coode, obituary, 

18. . 
Homchurch, church, 4 ; clock bell, 148. 
Houblon, Jacob, M.P., 185 ; John 

Archer, 186. 

Ilford, St. Clement's Church, 4. 
Ilford, Little, church, 131. 
Ives, Major-General C. R. St. John, 
obituary, 6, 

Kelvedon, church, 5 ; bells, 146. 
Kernahan, Coulson, Captain Shannon^ 

I2S ; The Child, the Wise Man, and 

the Devil, 255. 
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Kirby le Soken, bells, 46. 
Knaves Acre, field name, 119. 

Landguard Fort, governors of, 123. 
Lawrence, Nathaniel, M.P., 171, 

Macky, J., description of Essex by, 55. 
Martin, Captain Matthew, M.P., 184. 
Mashiter, Thomas, obituary, 8. 
Mayors, i. 
Members of Parliament for Colchester, 

171. 
Montagu, Charles, M.P., 172. 
Morden, Sir John, M.P., 176. 
Morris, William, 20. 

Nettleship, J. H., obituary, 135. 
Notley, White, bells, 146. 
Notley, Black, bells, 146. 

Ongar, church restored, 67. 

Page, J. T., Essex in the Days of Old, 

190. 
Parish registers, history of, 215. 
Patmore, Coventry, 23. 
Penrose, William Henry, J.P., obituary, 

13. 
Picturesque Essex, Tbaxted, 40. 
Porter, John, M.P., 179. 
Press of Essex, The, 1837-1897, 149,250, 

Rebow, Isaac, Sir, M.P., 173. 

Isaac Lemynge, M.P., 185. 

Registers, parish, Clacton, 215; Felsted, 

42, 116 ; Theydon Gamon, 119. 
Reid, Percy C, in Central Africa, 128. 



Reynolds, Samuel, M.P., if 3. 
Rev. Samuel Harvey, obituary, 

69. 
Rich, Lord, the first, 114, 247. 
Rickling, stained glass at, 67. 
Ritchie, J. Ewing, The Cities of the 

Dawn, 189, 
Rivenhall, bells, 146. 
Romford, election, 65 ; church porch, 

67 ; new mission church, 132. 
Run well, church, brass, 61 ; legend, 

253. 
Rush, J. A., Seats in Essex, 191. 

Saffron Walden, Wesleyan chapel, 67 ; 

archaeological discovery at, 123. 
St, Albans, Dtocese of. Chart, 254. 
Saint Osyth, bells, 47 ; altar cloth at, 

123. 
Salcot church, 124. 
Salmon, James, C.C., obituary, 67. 
Saville, Samuel, M.P., 86. 
Schools, endowed, in Essex, ic5, 188. 
Seats in Essex, by J. A. Rush, 191. 
Sharman, Stephen Henry, obituary, 9. 
Sinclair, Louis, M.P., 65. 
Smith, Sydney, 137. 
Southchurch, mission church, 132. 
Southend, new church at, 5 ; arts and 

crafts, 3. 
Sulyard, Eustace, brass to, 61. 

Theydon Gamon, parish register, 119 ; 
stained glass, 133. 
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Thorpe-le-Soken, bells, 47. 
Tillingham, church windows, 133. 
Timbrel!, Aubrey Augustus, obituary, 

16. 
Tendring, bells, 47. 
Tennyson, in Essex, 255. 
Terling, bells, 146. 
Tey, Great, bells, 133. 
Trollope, Anthony, in Essex, 232. 
Tufnell, Rev. Edward W., D.D., 

obituary, 9. 
Tufnell, Samuel, M.P., 184. 

Waltham, Great, church bells, 5. 
Walthamstow division, election, 66 ; 

bells, 5. 
Walton-on*the-Naze, bells, 48. 



Warner, Robert, obituary, 15. 
Warwick, Countess of, president of 

conference, 131. 
Webster, Sir Thomas, M.P., 181. 
Weeley, bells, 48. 
Wellesley, W. Tylney Long Pole, 158, 

178. 
Wendens Ambo, stained glass at, 5 ; 

vicars, 250. 
West, Rev. George, obituary, 135, 
West Ham, libraries, 254. 
Whytlocke, John, 1583, will of, 118. 
Willingale Doe, new organ, 134. 
Witham, bells, 147. 
Withipool, Edmund, will of, 124. 
Woods, Sam, M.P., 66. 

Yonge, Mrs. Denis, Th* Cradle in the 
Cottage^ 128. 
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[Vol. VI 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 



Mayors. 



On November 9th the following gentlemen were elected 



as mayors of our seven Essex boroughs : Chelmsford^ 
Alderman Frederic Chancellor (re-elected for the fourth time) ; 
Colchester^ Alderman Horace George Egerton Green (for the 
second time) ; Harwich^ Councillor Samuel Evans ; Maldon^ 
Councillor John Charles Float (for the second time); Saffron 
Walden^ Councillor John Gilling (re-elected) ; Southend-on-Sea, 
Councillor Bernard Wilshire Tolhurst; IVesl Ham, Alderrmn 
Albert Govier. On December 7 th the twelve jurats elected Dr. 
Charles Ling, Deputy-Mayor of Brightlingsea. 

Parliamentary The number of Parliamentary electors in each . Essex 
Electorate. Divison on the new register for 1897 is as follows : 

Increase Decrease 



Division. 


Total No, 


on 1896. 


on 1 8c 


Walthamstow 


.. 19,845 


1,019 


— 


Romford 


• 23,475 


1,272 


— 


Epping 


.. 9,960 


129 


— 


Saffron Walden 


.. 8,799 


— 


96 


Harwich 


.. 11,607 


— 


22 


Maldon 


.. 10,055 


— 


54 


Chelmsford ... 


•• 9,997 


132 


— 


South Eastern 


..• 13,695 


58 


— 
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The total number of electors is 107,433, a net increase of 2,438 

as compared with last year. In addition to these there are also 

18,394 county and parochial electors who are not also Parliamentary 

electors, so that the total number of names appearing upon the new 

register is 125,827. The Parliamentary register for the borough of 

Colchester contains 5,538 names against 5,367 in 1896. 

A • It al'^^^ following returns, lately issued by the Board of 

Agriculture, show the differences in the acreage of the 
Returns. ®. ' , j • 1 . j .u 

various corn and green crops dunng last and the previous 

year, while the number of farm animals shows a further satisfactory 

increase. 

Wheat 931I56 109,064 

Barley 104,141 99»399 

Oats 66,873 57*097 

Potatoes i3>2i7 i3>o84 

Hay (from sown grasses and clovers) 76,169 62,068 

Hay (from permanent pasture) 113,196 112,276 

Cattle 79,632 83,609 

Sheep 282,586 292,090 

Pigs 107,811 113,250 

The directors of the Eastern Counties Coal Boring 
Association met at Weeley on December 17th to inspect 
the results of the boring. It was found that the bore had been 
carried to a depth of 1,178 feet, about 80 of which were in a hard 
rock closely resembling that found at Stutton, the site of the first 
trial bore, where a depth of 1,525 feet was reached. For details see 
E. R., V. 6. The Weeley bore reads : 

Soil I foot. 

London Clay ... 125 feet. 

Reading Beds 71 feet. 

Chalk 822|feet. 

Gault 76 feet. 

Palaeozoic Rock 83^ feet. 

1,179 feet. 
From this it will be seen that the beds above the chalk are thicker, 
the chalk thinner, and the gault thicker than at Stutton, and as 
there the pre-carboniferous rock had been pierced. Microscopically, 
these rocks were quite undistinguishable from the Stutton and 
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Harwich cores, and very like those from Culford. Each experiment 
has produced interesting geological data, but has been barren of the 
desired hopes of transforming portions of Essex into a black and 
busy mining district. Funds will probably not allow of more than 
one further experiment, and it is probable that after due considera- 
tion, if satisfactory arrangements can be made, this last attempt to 
strike Essex coal will be made in the extreme south-eastern corner 
of our county, in the neighbourhood of Shoeburyness. 

This exhibition, held at Southend during the 

Arts and Crafts ^^^ ^^^yg commencing August ^lyth, proved 

X 1 I ion a ^ great success, and fully realised the expecta- 

Southend-on-Sea . j • . .- r •. . tt u 

tions and mtentions of its promoters. Held 

in the commodious Technical Schools, Clarence Road, 
under the auspices of the Technical Instruction Committee of the 
Town Council, the exhibition had its educational value duly 
emphasised, and its public character well sanctioned}; but the pro- 
moters were well aware that while the good cause]][of Technical 
Instruction at the schools would be indirectly assisted by the 
exhibition, its main purport was the collection of beautiful things of 
happy influence, and the exposition ot the same for the encourage- 
ment of good design and honest labour in all branches of art and 
industry. Such, at any rate, has been the ostensible purport of the 
Arts and Crafts exhibitions held of recent years in London ; many 
provincial towns, great and small, have followed suit in some fashion. 
Competent critics have reported that the competitive work of the 
Rochford Hundred collected at this Southend exhibition touched a 
high standard, considering that the attempt was the first important 
one of its kind. 

The competitive work, for which silver and bronze medals were 
awarded, ranged over many departments, viz., oil and water-colour 
painting, black-and-white work, design, carving, joinery, metal-work, 
embroidery, photography and models. In the art section, while there 
was much third-rate work, which should be excluded in future 
exhibitions, there were artistic studies of nature's moods and scenes 
that gave great pleasure to the more appreciative of the 1,500 
visitors to the show. 

Loan collections were added to the competitive work, and, 
thanks to the generosity of owners, many fine examples of good 
artists and craftsmen were thus set among the less ambitious efforts 
of amateurs. Science was well represented by Rontgen Ray 
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experiments, conducted by Mr. T. Hitchcock, the headmaster of the 
schools, and by a most interesting Biological collection, exhibited by 
Mr. Houston, F.L.S., of Chelmsford. The pleasure of the visitors, 
was greatly increased by daily concerts, lantern displays, etc. 
Altogether, the exhibition may be said to have gone far in one of the 
paths of civic progress, in tending to improve the artistic taste of a 
part of the community, and to enhance the decoration, and there- 
fore the happiness, of many homes. 

r^±. ±. Canning Town. — The new mission church in 

New Churches, ^ ^ , , ^ , „t »» i . i • 1 1 /. 

Beaconsneld Road, West Ham, which is capable of 

seating 500 persons, was opened by the Bishop of 
Cplchester in December. The pulpit iu the new church is that 
formerly used by the Bishop of St. Albans when at Westminster. 

AsHDON. — The new stained glass window in the parish 
urc es- ^jjyj^u jjjg g-fi^ q|- ^j.g Raincock, of Walton's Park, 
torations, , ,. Ti , ^ ^^ 

was dedicated by the Rector on May 24th. 

Brentwood. — A new altar cross, designed by Mr. 
Bodley and set with sapphire stones, has been erected in St Thomas's 
Church. 

Chadwell Heath. — A wood porch has been recently added to 
the south doorway of the church of St. Chad, at the expense of 
Colonel Sale from the design of Mr. Fred Chancellor, by whom the 
church was erected in 1885. 

Debden. — This church was reopened by the Lord Bishop of 
St. Albans on May 26th. In consequence of the church being 
formerly known as All Saints, and of late years as St. Mary's, the 
Bishop rededicated it as St. Mary and All Saints. The rector (Rev. 
F. H. Fisher) would be glad to have any authentic information on 
this subject. 

Donyland, East. — The new organ in the Parish Church of St. 
Lawrence, which has been built at a cost of about ;^ioo, was 
dedicated on December loth by the Rev. F. J. Ball, rural dean. 

HoRNCHURCH. — The defective stone and other work in the 
interesting parish church of St. Andrew, so recently described (E.R., 
V. 18-40), is now being restored under the superintendence of Mr. 
Fred Chancellor, architect. 

Ilford. — In 1890 the chancel and vestry of St. Clement's 
Church were completed and consecrated. This church has now 
been enlarged and completed to meet the growing needs of the ever- 
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increasing population ; there have been added a lofty nave, two 
aisles, narthex, and two porches at the west end. The walls are 
faced inside and out with red brick, and the roof is of fir ; the 
columns in the interior are of stone with arches of red brick, sur- 
mounted with light green colouring. The style of the building is 
Early English. This church, which now provides seating accommo- 
dation for over 800 persons, was dedicated before a crowded con- 
gregation by the Bishop of Colchester on June 20th. The architects 
were Messrs, J. E. K. and J. E. Cutts, the contractor was Mr. S. C. 
Parmenter of Braintree. The cost was over ;^8,ooo. 

Kelvedon. — Mr. Meade has presented to the parish church 
of St. Mary several pieces of old oak carving, panels of pews, and 
bosses from the roof (these last fifteenth century), which came into 
his father's possession when the ceiling of the nave was removed in 
1844 and the beautiful old roof thrown open to view. The Rev. E. 
Geldart has designed a handsome alms box on a pedestal, using two 
long panels and two or three bosses, while the remainder is being 
used in other ways. Mr. Policy is making up these gifts with wood 
at least as old. 

Southend. — The parish of All Saints', Porter's Town, was 
formed October 26th, 1877, when the incomplete red brick church 
was erected at an expense of over ;^2,ooo. On December 13th the 
new portion of the church, consisting of two bays of the nave and 
south aisle, was dedicated by the vicar, the Rev. Dr. H. C. Lang. 

Waltham, Great. — One of the church bells, No. 6, was found 
to be cracked, and has been recently taken down and recast. The 
new inscription upon it is. This bell was cast by John Darbie^ 1684, 
and recast by Mears and Stainbank, i8g6j in memory of /./, T, and 
A.J, T, For in memoriam notice of John Joliffe Tufnell see E.R., 
iii, 164. 

Walthamstow. — The old bell frame at the parish church of 
St. Mary having become insecure, it has been replaced by a new 
frame. The eight original bells have been rehung with all new 
fittings, and two new treble bells have been added as a memorial of 
the Queen's long and beneficent reign. A special service for 
dedication of the new bells was held on December nth, the cere- 
mony being conducted by the Archdeacon of St. Albans. 

Wendens Ambo. — A stained-glass window has been inserted on 
the south side of the church to the memory of the late Mr. J. T. 
Collin. The subject of the window, which was erected by members 
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of his family, is that of the "The Prodigal Son"; there are three 
lights, each having an inscription at the foot. In the lower panels 
are represented three angels bearing a scroll with the inscription : 
To the glory of God and in memory of Joseph Thomas Collin^ born 
14th August, i8og, died yth March, 1888, 

The death of Major-General Cecil Robert St. 
John Ives took place on July nth, at his country 
seat, Moyns Park, Steeple Bumpstead, the ancient seat of 
the Gent family, of which there is a good plate in Wright'5 
History of Essex, but wrongly placed opposite vol. i, p. 332, instead 
of p. 632. The deceased gentleman, who had been in failing health 
for some time, was the son of the late Mr. Robert Ives, of Bentworth 
Hall, Hants, by his wife Emma, who was a daughter of the third and 
last Viscount Maynard, and was born May 5th, 1838. He was edu- 
cated at Eton and Christchurch, Oxford. He entered the Army in 
January, 1858, as cornet. Royal Horse Guards; became Lieut, in 
1861; Captain 1866 ; Major and Brevet Lieut.-Col. 1875 'y ^^^ Lieutt- 
Colonel commanding 1880. He retired from the Army with the 
rank of Major-General in 188 1. He married in 1884 the Hon. 
Susan Anne, daughter of James, fourth Lord Talbot de Malahide. 
The deceased General was a J. P. for Suffolk (January 13th, 1874), 
and Essex (October 14th, 1879), ^"^ was Silver Stick in Waiting 
on Her Majesty 1875 ^"^ 1881. He purchased the Moyns Estate 
in 1879, but previously lived at Rushbrooke Park, and as a magis- 
trate took a prominent part in the county affairs of West Suffolk. 
Upon the establishment of the County Councils in 1888, he was 
nominated to represent the Bumpstead Division of Essex, but 
retired before the day of election. 

We regret to record the death of the Rev. William Berkley, 
who since 1868 had been vicar of Navestock, a living in the gift of 
Trinity College, Oxford, in which his predecessor was the present 
Bishop of Oxford. Mr. Berkley, who was formerly a scholar of 
Brasenose, took a first class in Moderations and in the Final Classical 
Schools, and was elected a Fellow of Trinity in 1862. In the 
following year he joined the late Rev. William Rogers as curate of 
St. Botolph's, Bishopsgate, and did excellent work in what was then 
a crowded industrial parish. The deceased gentleman was 59 years 
of age. The funeral took place in Navestock churchyard on August 
4th, in the presence of nearly all the parishioners and most of the 
clergy of the surrounding parishes. 
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The death is announced of Mr. Jabez Church, M. Inst. C. E., 
F.G.S., of Westminster, who for the past quarter of a century or 
more has had an extensive practice as a gas and water consulting 
engineer. Mr. Church was born at Chelmsford in 1845, ^"^ ^" 
finishing his education was articled to his father, Mr. John Church, 
sen., of Westminster, gas and water engineer. Upon completing his 
term of pupilage, Mr. Church entered into partnership with his 
father, and so continued until the death of the latter. A native of 
Essex, the Jate Mr. Church derived a considerable amount of practice 
from his own county, where, as elsewhere, his professional abilities 
were fully appreciated. He was engineer of, or professionally 
engaged for, a very large number of gas and waterworks. Amongst 
others are the Brainiree Gasworks, the Barking Gasworks, the Brent- 
wood Gasworks, the Chelmsford Gasworks, the Enfield Gasworks, the 
Epping Gasworks, the Harwich Gasworks, the Ilford Gasworks, the 
Saffron Walden Gasworks, the Witham Water and Drainage \Vbrks, 
and the Thetford Waterworks, all of which are in Essex. Besides 
these he was engaged for the Barnet Gas and Waterworks, the Colney 
Hatch Gasworks, the Cromer Gasworks, the Dublin Consumers' Gas- 
works, the Horley Gasworks, the Woking Gasworks, '"and the 
Godalming Waterworks. Mr. Church was also the consulting 
engineer for no fewer that twelve waterworks which he designed and 
erected. Chief amongst these are those at Henley-on-Thames, 
Great Marlow, Clacton-on-Sea, Barton -on -Humber, Braintree, 
Halstead, and Goring, and the Mid-Sussex Waterworks. He was a 
past president of the Society of Engineers, having been elected to 
that office two years in succession — namely, in 1882 and 1883. His 
father had enjoyed that distinction in 1872 and 1873. He was also 
a member of the Meteorological Society. 

Major-General Charles Frederick Boulton, of Norman 
House, Stansted, died at Dinard, France, on November 27th. The 
deceased gentleman had not been well for a short time before, 
and went abroad for the benefit of his health, but was taken 
seriously ill while away. His death, however, was quite unex- 
pected, and the news was received with very general regret in 
Stansted and the district. Although General Boulton had only 
resided in that neighbourhood two or three years, he had become 
very popular among all classes, having always taken a kindly interest 
in matters promoting the benefit of his neighbours. He was a 
vice-president of the Working Men's Club, and also of the Cricket 
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Club. The deceased, who was sixty-five years of age, was formerly 
in the Bombay Staff Corps. He was a son of Major Boulton, of 
the Bengal Army, and was born in 1830. He entered the army 
in 185 1, and received his lieutenant's commission in 1854. He 
arrived in India in 1852, and was on military duty up to Septem- 
ber, 1856, when he was appointed acting assistant collector and 
magistrate at Satara. From i860 he served in Scinde as deputy 
collector and magistrate, and from January to August, 1866, as 
superintendent of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway 
Police. In March, 1877, he was appointed manager of encumbered 
estates in the Karachi, Hyderabad, and Shikapur collectorates, and 
collector and magistrate in December, 1879. He was acting com- 
missioner in Scinde from March to June, 1884. In the following 
year he reverted to the military department. He was promoted 
to be captain in 1863, major in 187 1, lieutenant-colonel in 1877, 
colonel in 1881, and major-general in 1892. He was placed on 
the unemployed supernumerary list in 1889. He married, in 
1875, Frances, daughter of Mr. J. W. Tucker, of the New York 
Bar. He qualified as J.P. for Essex on November 27th, 1895. 
Previous to taking Norman House, he resided at Royston, where 
he was buried. He leaves a widow and a family of four sons and 
a daughter. 

Mr. Thomas Mashiter, of Hornchurch Lodge, Romford, and 
the Manor House, Little Bookham, Surrey, died on November 28th, 
at the Manor House, Little Bookham, in his ninety-third year. He 
was the fifth son of Mr. Robert Helme, of Walthamstow, by his 
marriage with the daughter of Mr. William Mashiter, of Cottons, 
Romford. He was born in 1804, and succeeded to the Hornchurch 
Estate (where his son, Mr. E. T. Helme, resided until his removal 
to South Weald) on the death of his uncle in 1862, though he did 
not assume the name of Mashiter until more than twenty years 
later. He married, in 1841, the youngest daughter of Mr. John 
Coope, of London, and was left a widower in 1878. For many 
years Mr. Mashiter was a prominent figure in agricultural affairs in 
Essex, and a well-known and active member of the Essex Agri- 
cultural Society. He was a partner in the Romford brewery and 
became a director of Ind, Coope and Co., Limited. Mr. Thomas 
Helme, as he was then known, resided for many years at Thoby 
Priory, Mountnessing. He qualified as J.P. for Essex as long ago 
as October i8th, 1853. 
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The Rev. Samuel Greene Joel, headmaster of St. Mary's 
College, Harlow, died on December 3rd after a trying illness 
extending over seven weeks. He was an M.A. of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and only came to Harlow about fifteen months 
previous to his death, when he purchased the college from the Rev. 
L. B. Towne, who at that time had just accepted the living of St. 
John's. Mr. Joel had previously been house-master at Oundle 
Grammar School, a post he held for eighteen years. He was very 
generally respected in Harlow, and his death has occasioned wide- 
spread sympathy, as was evidenced at the funeral service in St. 
John's Church previous to the body being taken to Oundle. Mr. 
Joel was born on May 2nd, 1849, so was aged 47 ; he leaves three 
sons and a daughter. 

Mr. Stephen Henry Sharman died rather suddenly at Great 
Baddow on December ist, as he was out in the village on the 
previous day, aged 78. Mr. Sharman enjoyed the almost unique 
experience of occupying the position of master in one school for 
fifty-two years. In 1838, he was appointed assistant at Jeffery's 
Endowed School, Great Baddow, and in 1842 he succeeded to the 
post of head-master, which he retained until his retirement in 1 890. 
When Mr. Sharman completed his fiftieth or jubilee year in connec- 
tion with the school he was the recipient of a very gratifying testi- 
monial from his " Old Boys." The presentation, made by Mr. R. 
H. Crabb, took place on the 22nd of May, 1888, and the testimonial 
consisted of an illuminated address eulogistic of the earnest and 
conscientious manner in which Mr. Sharman had always carried out 
his duties, together with a purse containing 33 guineas, and a nugget 
of gold sent by an old scholar in South Africa. To the address were 
appended the names of 113 former pupils and 14 governors and 
friends. Mr. Sharman was twice married, and both wives pre- 
deceased him. His first wife was entirely blind from childhood, but 
she was organist at Baddow Church for many years. The second 
wife was a daughter of the late Mr. Webb, architect, of Chelmsford. 
Two sons and one daughter survive him. 

The Right Rev. Edward Wyndham Tufnell, D.D., was born 
at Bath in the year 18 14, and died at Chichester, after a few weeks' 
illness, on December 3rd, in the 83rd year of his age. He was 
educated at Eton and at Wadham College, Oxford, of which he was 
for some years a Fellow. Having graduated B.A. (third class Lit. 
Hum.) in 1837, he was ordained deacon the same year by Bishop 
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Bagot, of Oxford, and priest in 1839 by Bishop Denison, of 
Salisbury. In 1842 he proceeded M.A., and after serving 
successively the curacies of Broadwinsor and Broadhinton, Mr. 
Tufnell was preferred by the Bishop to the rectory of Beechingstoke 
in 1846. He held this benefice from that date until 1857, and a 
permanent testimonial of him remains in the stained-glass window 
which he erected over the altar to the memory of his mother and 
brother. In 1850 the Bishop of Salisbury appointed him a 
prebendary, and when the Rev. Sir Erasmus Wilson resigned the 
rectory of St. Peter and St. Paul, Marlborough, the Bishop prevailed 
upon Prebendary Tufnell to accept the vacant benefice, although at 
a considerable loss of income. At Marlborough Prebendary Tufnell 
remained from 1857 to 1859, and during that period served the 
ofl^s of Senior Proctor and Select Preacher at Oxford. When it 
was determined in 1856 to form the new Colony of Queensland out of 
New South Wales, Bishop Tyrrell, who since 1847 ^ad been in 
charge of the See of Newcastle (the northern portion of New South 
Wales), urged upon the authorities of the Church at home that it 
should be also constituted into a separate diocese. Means were 
taken to provide an endowment fund, the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel contributing ^1,000, while Bishop Tyrrell gave 
up half of his own endowment. In those days the Secretary for the 
Colonies at home enjoyed the privilege of appointing to Colonial 
Bishoprics, and in that capacity Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton nomi- 
nated Prebendary Tufnell to be the first Bishop of Brisbane in May, 
1859. The small town which was to give its name to the See had 
grown up in the old penal settlement of Moreton Bay, where in 1830 
T,ooo convicts were located ; but in 1842 Brisbane (named after Sir 
Thomas Brisbane, Governor of New South Wales) was thrown open 
to free settlers. Prebendary Tufnell was consecrated bishop on 
Whitsun Tuesday, 1859, in company with the Revs. J. C. Campbell 
(to Bangor) and Piers C. Claughton (to St. Helena), the Rev. T. L. 
Claughton (afterwards Bishop of St. Albans) preaching on the occa- 
sion, all of whom have long since passed away. In the same year 
the University of Oxford conferred upon him the degree of D.D. 
Bishop Tufnell did not start for his distant sphere of work until the 
following year, occupying the interval in travelling about at home 
endeavouring to get men and means for the new diocese. During 
this period he married Laura Louisa, daughter of the late John 
Jolliffe Tufnell, of Langleys, in this county. 
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When Bishop Tufnell landed at Brisbane in September, i860, 
he found only three clergymen in the new Colony, one of whom was 
in charge of a district " about as large as Ireland," and there were 
three churches, one being in Brisbane, which then had a population 
of 5,000. The original Diocese of Newcastle was about four times 
the size of the United Kingdom, arid Bishop Tyrrell, who was a man 
of great physical strength and vigorous constitution, did not succeed 
in visiting every part of it in ten years. The first Parliament in 
Queensland was opened in May, i860, and in the following August, 
before the Bishop arrived, an Act was passed discontinuing all State 
aid to religion, as well as free grants of land for churches, parson- 
ages, and schools. Dr. Tufnell accordingly found himself at the 
head of a disestablished and unendowed Church, with an episcopal 
income of ^200 a year secured from home. He brought six or 
seven clergymen with him and placed them in charge of new 
districts, locating two together in each centre. His plan was for 
one to travel for a month, visiting outlying stations in the bush, 
while the other remained in a township ; thus the bodily exertion 
of a month on horseback was followed by a month of comparative 
rest and study. Bishop Tufnell established a Church Diocesan 
Society, by which stipends and buildings were provided, and he 
frequently praised the liberality of the squatters and settlers. In 
1868 he called together a Synod of the diocese, which was duly 
constituted on the basis of voluntary compact, not on legislative 
enactment, as was the case with other Australian dioceses. After 
nearly fifteen years of exceptionally hard work and perpetual anxiety, 
frequently spending twenty hours out of twenty-four in the saddle, 
and constantly risking life and limb. Bishop Tufnell resigned the 
See of Brisbane in 1874, and returned to England in 1875, and 
after a short period of rest he became Curate of Charing (1877-79) 
— the only other instance of a bishop, on the resignation of his See, 
accepting a curacy is that of Bishop Alford, of Victoria, China, who 
went to Bowden, Cheshire — and subsequently Rural Dean and 
Vicar of Croydon, where he stayed from 1879 to 1882. In the 
latter year he was appointed one of the Residentiary Canons of 
Chichester Cathedral, the choice being made by the late Bishop 
Durnford, who in all probability was guided in his decision by the 
advice of the then Primate, the late Archbishop Tait. The Vicarage 
of Felpham, near Bognor, of which the patrons are the Dean and 
Chapter of Chichester, became vacant about this time, and the 
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living was presented to Bishop Tufnell, who held it, with his 

canonry, up to the time of his death. He was buried in Felpham 

churchyard, the funeral service, held in Chichester Cathedral, of 

which he was senior Residentiary Canon, being concluded at the 

graveside, eight miles distant, by Archdeacon Mount. At different 

times during the Bishopric of the late Dr. Durnford the deceased 

officiated at confirmation and other services, and on a few occasions 

he had also conducted ordinations in the Cathedral, the last time 

being during the vacancy of the See, prior to the translation ot 

Bishop Wilberforce from Newcastle. It may be interesting to note 

that when the deceased became a Residentiary Canon of Chichester, 

his three colleagues were the Ven. Archdeacon Walker (who was an 

undergraduate at Oxford when Bishop Tufnell was Proctor), Canon 

Crosse, D.D., and Canon Awdry. Both Archdeacon Walker and 

Dr. Crosse have long since gone to their rest, while Canon Awdry 

is now Bishop of Osaka, in Japan. A somewhat singular fact in 

connection with the deceased's appointment at Chichester was that 

during the whole time he never held a Prebendal Stall, although it 

is generally understood by the constitution of the Cathedral that a 

Residentiary Canon must first have been a Prebendary. The late 

Bishop Tufnell was a Churchman of the old-fashioned type, plain 

and simple as a preacher, but nevertheless imparting to his sermons 

an earnestness which was not without its effect upon a congregation. 

In his social and domestic life the deceased was a kind-hearted 

and genial man, full of quaint and humorous stories, which, relating 

mainly to his own experiences in life, were always enjoyable to the 

listener. An especial fondness for cats may perhaps be noted as one 

of the features of his home life. Until a few years ago the Bishop 

was a comparatively active man, but in consequence of a severe 

accident, by which one of his thighs was fractured, he had during 

the latter portion of his life been compelled to resort to the use of 

two sticks when walking. The deceased leaves a widow, one son 

(Arthur, lieutenant in the Queen's Royal West Surrey Regiment, at 

present in India), and one daughter. 

Mr. James Gallaher, aged 67, a member of the Common 
Council of the City of London, died on December i ith,at his residence. 
The Limes, Goldsmith Road, Leyton. Deceased, who had been ill 
for thirteen weeks, was the principal of the firm of Messrs. Graham 
and Co., fruit merchants, of St. George's House, Eastcheap, and had 
represented Billingsgate on the Common Council for ten years. He 
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was a prominent public man in Leyton f6r more than thirty years, 
and was, besides, a well-read man of many parts, including scientific 
instincts, upon one branch of which he was quite an authority. 
Bom near Londonderry, he left Ireland when he was 25 years old 
and came to London. In the City he quickly made his way. In 
1863 Mr. Gallaher took up his residence at Leyton, then a pictu- 
resque rural village. He at once showed an interest in public affairs. 
In 1869 he became churchwarden, after having served both as junior 
and senior overseer. In 1872 he was elected a member of the 
Local Board, eventually becoming its chairman and remaining so 
for six years, when the Board became an Urban District Council, 
of which also Mr. Gallaher was unanimously elected chairman. In 
1875 the Leyton School Board was formed, and Mr. Gallaher was 
elected upon it. When the Essex County Council was formed, Mr. 
Gallaher was elected, without opposition, for Leyton. Nine years 
ago he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society. In 
politics he was a staunch Conservative. A fitting testimonial to Mr, 
Gallaher's sterling public qualities was paid in June last, when he 
was presented with a testimonial from the members and officers of 
the Leyton District Council and the leading people of the neigh- 
bourhood, in recognition of the eminent and valuable services he 
had rendered to the district. The testimonial consisted of a large 
silver salver, a silver tea kettle with spirit lamp, a silver biscuit 
basket, a silver jam dish, a case of silver salts and spoons, and cigar 
case. The presentation was made on behalf of the subscribers by 
Mr. E. Bare, Mr. Gallaher's successor as chairman of the District 
Council. His funeral took place in Leyton parish churchyard on 
the afternoon of December 15th, amid every indication of sorrow and 
respect from the saddened townsmen whom he had served and 
loved so well. The mourners included five sons and three sons- 
in-law. 

Mr. William Henry Penrose, of Dedham, J.P. for Essex 
(since February 22nd, 1859) and Suffolk (since October 22nd, 1868), 
died at the Old House, Dedham, on December 14th, aged 86. 
Mr. Penrose was well-known in the district and throughout the 
county generally, having been for many years an active magistrate, 
attending very regularly Quarter Sessions and the Petty Sessions of 
the Lexden and Winstree Hundred, of which he was for over ten 
years chairman, which official position he resigned, in consequence 
of failing health, in April of last year. In all matters social and 
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religious connected with the parish of his adoption he ever evinced 
the warmest and most practical interest. For some twenty or more 
years he had been Chairman of the Governors of the Grammar 
School, Dedham, and of the Lectureship and Almshouses Trusts. 
He was a trustee of Barker's Almshouses, and a manager of all the 
schools in the parish. His bright, genial presence, his unfailing 
courtesy and kindness towards all — young and old, rich and poor — 
his ready sympathy in the sorrows and the joys of all with whom he 
came in contact, won for him the respect, esteem, and affection of 
all who knew him. As a magistrate, he was always most pains- 
taking to elucidate all the facts of every case brought before him, 
and was ever anxious that in all the decisions of his Bench justice 
should be tempered with the quality of mercy. Born in Waterford 
on July 8th, 1810, he entered the East India Company in the 
Bengal Province in 1827, but had to retire after about five years' 
service, in consequence of having inherited property in Ireland, 
which it was necessary for him to superintend ; and for some time 
he lived at Cappoquin House, Co. Waterford. He first took up his 
abode in Dedham from 1850 to 1855, having known the neighbour- 
hood in his early boyhood from the fact that he had been with a 
private tutor at East Bergholt. After a temporary absence he re- 
turned in 1857, from which time he had been a constant resident in 
the parish, living first at Lower Park, afterwards at the Rookery, and 
for the last few years at the Old House. Among the many societies 
he supported for the promotion of Christianity at home and abroad, 
that which had his warmest and most active support was the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. Thirty-five years ago he established a 
branch of the society in Dedham, and until the last two anniver- 
saries had never failed to preside at its meetings. Last year the 
society recognised his services by appointing him a Life Governor, 
a distinction which he very highly valued. His loss will be deeply 
felt, not only by his immediate family — his widow and five sons and 
a daughter — but also by a very numerous circle of friends. He was 
four times married ; by his first wife he leaves one son ; by his 
third, one daughter ; and by his fourth wife, who survives him, he 
leaves four sons. His calm, peaceful death was in harmony with a 
conscientious, blameless life. Mourned and beloved by all, "he 
has gone to his grave in a full age, like as a shock of corn cometh 
in in his season." He was buried, amid every token of respect, at 
Dedham on December i8th. 
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Mr. Robert Warner, of Widford I^odge, Chelmsford, and 
Walton-on-Naze, died at Widford on December 17th. He passed his 
eighty-first birthday in September last, and he had been ailing for 
several months. Mr. Warner was well known as a grower of orchids. 
He published a valuable book on Select Orchidaceous Plants, He 
was elected a Fellow of the Linnean Society on February 19th, 1874. 
After his removal from Broomfield to Widford Lodge some six years 
ago, however, he disposed of most of his valuaWe collection of 
orchids, which was at one time the best in the world. Mr. Warner 
had been for many years known to the greater part of the civilised 
world as a successful hydraulic engineer and bell-founder. In the 
fonner capacity he successfully designed and constructed massive 
pumping machinery for mines and for many waterworks in both 
hemispheres, his bells being hung in primitive Mission Stations 
and in English and Continental cathedrals and churches of all 
denominations. The first huge bell at the Houses of Parliament was 
by the firm of Robert Warner and Sons. Mr. Warner was also 
largely connected with shipping interests, Brook's Wharf, at London, 
being his property ; and he had valuable estates at the Antipodes, 
at places where there is a great development now proceeding. At 
Walton-on-Naze Mr. Warner was well known for many years as one 
of the Commissioners. At the time of the passing of the 1841 Act, 
the name of his father, Mr. John Warner, was included as one of 
the first Commissioners, but the Act was in abeyance until his son, 
Mr. Robert Warner, and other gentlemen owners were appointed by 
the parish to devise the best ways and means for drainage of the 
town, and this led eventually to the adoption of Dacres Act and 
to meetings of Commissioners, who continued to control the public 
affairs of the town until the passing of the 1890 Act, Mr. Warner 
attending as regularly as his health and circumstances would permit. 
When the 1890 Act came into force Mr. Warner was successful in 
the ballot, and secured a seat for three years. But upon the Parish 
Councils Act coming into force he ceased to serve as a representative 
in local government. As an owner of properties he was also locally 
well known. The greater interest for about twenty-five years has 
been centred in his foundry and works near Sycamore Avenue, Hall 
Lane, and built for convenience of water carriage near the back- 
water. As an employer, an owner, a Commissioner, and an engineer 
Mr. Warner has in his life done much for the development of the 
east side of Walton. The bathing grounds also belonged to him. 
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and these he has preserved by the building of massive breakwaters. 
Mr. Warner, who was the head of the firm of John Warner and Sons, 
hydraulic engineers and bell-founders, had an estate and iron foundry ' 
at Walton-on-the Naze, and twenty years ago he protected a large 
tract of his land there by constructing a substantial and effective 
breakwater. This engineering feat secured the special approval of 
the Institute of Civil Engineers, who elected Mr. Warner an associate 
of that body, this honour being quite exceptional. On account of 
this achievement Mr. Warner was humorously called the "Conqueror 
of the German Ocean." In 1840 Mr. Warner founded the "United 
Kingdom Temperance and General Provident Institution," which 
has prospered enormously. For fifty-two years the deceased was 
Chairman of the Institution, resigning his seat about a year ago. 
He was a well-known member of the Society of Friends, and a 
descendant of Quakers following an unbroken line from the time 
of George Fox, in 1665. He was born in Jewin Crescent, Cripple- 
gate, and educated at the Friends' School at Epping. Those who 
knew him intimately can testify to his extraordinary business 
capacities and keenness. He leaves a widow, two sons, and two 
daughters. The funeral took place on December 23rd, at the 
Friends' Burial Ground, Hoddesdon. 

Mr. Aubrey Augustus Timbrell died at Leyton on December 
2ist, aged 53 years, ten days after his friend and colleague, Mr. 
James Gallaher. Mr. Timbrell, who was a solicitor by profession, 
was returned as the first representative of the Harrow Green division 
of Leyton to the Essex County Council, defeating Mr. W. Volckman 
by 137 votes; but he retired at the triennial election of March, 
1892. He was born at Turley, near Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts, being 
the third son of Mr. William Timbrell, a solicitor of that town, 
whose ancestors for generations had been solicitors and bankers in 
Bradford and Trowbridge. Mr. A. A. Timbrell was educated 
privately at Bath and Weston-super-Mare. He had been connected 
with Essex for a period of about twenty-five years. He married, in 
1867, Annie, eldest daughter of Mr. John Hall, of Stroud. Mr. 
Timbrell was a member of the Leyton Local Board, President of 
the Leyton Cricket Club, Vice-President and Treasurer of the 
Beaconsfield Club, Leyton, etc., and took generally a very active 
part in local public and political life, doing much good work and 
being greatly respected in his own neighbourhood. There was a 
remarkable manifestation of respect at his funeral in Ilford 
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cemetery. The scene at the graveside was a very affecting one ; 
it is questionable whether at any funeral in the neighbourhood there 
have been so many men in tears, everyone feeling acutely the loss of 
one who was so universally respected. 

Mr. Joseph Fry, D.L., J.P., of Fairkytes, Hornchurch, died at 
his residence on the afternoon of Christmas Day. Notwithstanding 
his great age — he was in his eighty-eighth year — Mr. Fry enjoyed 
good health till within three weeks of his death, but he appeared to 
have passed the critical stage of his illness and to be making fair 
progress towards recovery until the Sunday before his death, when 
ominous symptoms manifested themselves. He gradually sank and 
passed peacefully away, death being immediately due to failure of the 
heart's action. Mr. Fry was the eldest surviving son of the late 
Elizabeth Fry, the well-known philanthropist, and was born at 
Plashet House, Essex, on September 20th, 1809. As became the 
son of such a mother, his life was chiefly devoted to philanthropic 
works. He was co-founder with his brother, the late John Gurney 
Fry, of the Metropolitan Free Hospital, which they established some 
fifty years ago in Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, and which con- 
ferred inestimable benefits upon the poor and teeming population of 
that district. Owing to City improvements the hospital was lately 
removed to Kingsland Road. In addition to being Chairman of 
this institution, he was Treasurer and Chairman of the Committee 
of the Metropolitan Drinking Fountain and Cattle Trough Associa- 
tion, and took an active part, in conjunction with the late Mr. 
Samuel Gurney, in promoting and organising that society. He was 
also on the Committee of the Hospital Sunday Fund of the Y.M.C.A. 
He was a Deputy-Lieutenant of the County of Essex, and had been 
upon the Commission of the Peace since August, 1845. For eighteen 
years he was Chairman of the Romford Bench, succeeding in this 
position the late Rev. E. Fox. He retired from the Chairmanship 
in December, 1895, owing to his advanced age : but he still regu- 
larly fulfilled his turn on the rota. He also held the concomitant 
office of High Steward of the Liberty of Havering-atte-Bower until 
the abolition of the Liberty a few years ago. He was always ready 
to aid any project having for its object the well-being of the com- 
munity amongst whom he lived. He was President of the Romford 
Cottage Hospital for 1890-91. In politics Mr. Fry was a staunch 
supporter of the Unionist cause. He was an ardent sportsman, his 
enthusiasm in that direction being surpassed only by his unwavering 
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devotiop to the cause of suffering humanity, so that it has been said 
of him that he was the keenest sportsman and the truest Christian 
gentleman of his time. Years ago he hunted a pack of beagles in 
Epping Forest, and cricket and other manly sports were warmly 
patronised by him to the day of his death. His interest in the well- 
being of young men, not less than intensity of patriotic feeling, led 
him to cordially support the volunteer movement, with which his son, 
Major Fry, has been prominently identified. Mr. Fry married, in 
1834, Alice Partridge, daughter of the Rev. John Partridge, Rector 
of Cranwich and Vicar of Methwold, Norfolk, and Rural Dean. 
His wife predeceased him in 1878. There were eleven children of 
the marriage — five sons and six daughters — of whom two sons and 
five daughters are now living. Mr. Fry's length of residence in 
Hornchurch fell short of thirty years by only a few months. A truly 
high-minded, noble- spirited gentleman, he was beloved and revered 
by everyone who knew him. Kindness of heart was a distinguishing 
feature of his character, which displayed itself in all his actions, and 
with Abou Ben Adhem he could have said, " Write me as one that 
loves his fellow-men.' To the poor of Hornchurch Mr. Fry and his 
family have been constant and generous benefactors, and the inde- 
fatigable labours of his daughters in visiting and relieving the sick 
and needy in the parish have always received his warm encourage- 
ment. Until his fatal illness he hhnself conducted a Bible-class, 
which was very popular among the young men of the parish. He 
was interred, amid general manifestations of respect, in the family 
grave in Hornchurch parish churchyard on December 31st. A 
capital portrait of him appeared in Black and White, 

The death of the Rev. Samuel Coode Hore, curate-in-charge 
of All Saints, Writtle, took place on Christmas morning. The 
deceased gentleman had been in failing health for some time, but 
he performed his duties with his accustomed zeal, in spite of his 
bodily suflfering, and the announcement of his death came as a sur- 
prise to many people. Mr. Hore was born February 27 th, 1844, and 
ordained in 1867. He first worked at Leeds, where he remained 
three years. He then left England for British Guiana, and 
founded a mission there. In 1879 he was appointed rector of Holy 
Trinity Church, Essequibo, but was obliged to relinquish his post 
and return to this country in 1882, owing to ill-health. For ten 
years he worked as organising secretary of the S.P.G. in the diocese 
of St. Albans, and he subsequently spent two years at Navestock ; 
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while there he was also chaplain at Ongar workhouse. In October, 
1895, he became curate-in-charge at Writtle, during the illness of 
the Rev. T. L. Papillon, the vicar, and since that date had laboured 
unremittfngly in the parish. He was esteemed by his friends and 
beloved by the villagers, in whose welfare he evinced a warm interest. 
He was an earnest parish priest and an interesting preacher, and had 
distinct literary and archaeological tastes. As his vicar writes, he 
was a good and learned man who did his duty and "his works 
follow him." Early in November he delivered a lecture before the 
Chelmsford Odde Volumes, with which Society he was connected, 
on "Japanese Myth, Legend, and History"; and a short while 
before his death he gave a series of lectures at Widford on Church 
history. Mr. Hore leaves one son and one daughter; he was 
buried in Writtle churchyard. 

The Rev. Charles James Duncan Forbes, vicar of Oakley or 
Ugley, died at his vicarage on December 26th. Following an attack 
of influenza in October, the deceased was seized with typhoid fever 
on December 12th, but pneumonia set in, and although those 
around him were very hopeful up to Christmas Day, he gradually 
sank, and passed away peacefully the next day. Mr. Forbes was 
42 years of age, and was the second son of Mr. Arthur Kennedy 
Forbes, of Newstone, Co. Meath, Ireland. He was educated at 
Jesus College, Cambridge, where he graduated in 1880, and ob- 
tained his B.A. degree. From that year until 1882 the deceased 
laboured at Malmesbury; from 1882 to 1883 at Ashton Keynes, 
Wilts ; from 1883 to 1884 at Cross Stone, York ; from 1884 to 1886 
at Brandon, Co. Durham ; from 1886 to 1888 at Cockermouth ; 
from 1888 to 1892 at St. Saviour's, Chelsea, when he accepted the 
living of Oakley, which had been vacant about eight months. 
During his incumbency at Oakley Mr. Forbes had endeared himself 
to his parishioners, particularly to the aged, while he also took great 
interest in the Sunday School and the church choir. He was 
interred in Oakley churchyard, near to the entrance of the south 
porch of his churchy on December 30th ; the service was very 
impressive. Mr. Forbes had considerable literary ability, and was 
a valued contributor to many pages, besides our own. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

WILLIAM MORRIS. 

" T WAS born and bred on the edge of 
^ Epping Forest," says William Morris, 
in News from Nowhere^ " Walthamstow and 
Woodford to wit." This being the case — 
he was born at Walthamstow in 1834 — it 
behoves all good Essex folk, whether they 
agree with his politics or not, to take a 
patriotic interest in such a distinguished son 
of the county. Nor is it difficult for any 
but the veriest bigot to lay a tribute on his 
grave, for he was distinguished in so many 
ways. If you dislike his Socialism, what 

WILLIAM MORRIS. ., • , r i • . -% t- i 

thmk you of his poetry ? For he was m 
the forefront of our bards, even while Tennyson and Browning were 
alive. Or if you care nothing for the melody of words, let the form 
and colour in which he so dexterously wrought bespeak your praise. 
If, like the Hanoverian king, you have no soul for " boetry and 
bainting," regard him as a master craftsman, warring against the 
soul-destroying factory system of his time, in his beautiful workshop 
at Merton Abbey, where no man was allowed to set his hand to work 
he did not love and take a pride in carrying out. At least, if none 
of these will serve, admire the man, so full of virile force, so staunch 
in friendship, so tender to the needy, so loyal to what he felt to 
be the truth. 

Much has been written of him since his death, and this article 
does not need, as it does not pretend, to be at all an exhaustive 
appreciation of him even if I had had a first-hand knowledge of him, 
which I had not. But since his Earthly Paradise beguiled the 
tedium of confinement with a broken ankle, I have loved his books 
and talked of him with his friends. 

It was his sense of beauty that led Morris into hostility to the 
present industrial system. While at Oxford he had for his intimate 
friends Burne- Jones and Rossetti, and these three together designed 
and decorated the frescoes for the Debating Hall of the " Union." 
I think they have since been replaced by other decoration. But in 
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the Chapel of Exeter College, of which he was a member, there is a 
fine piece of tapestry made by him to the design of Bume-Jones. 
When he left the University he entered on a crusade against modem 
ugliness by starting a business for the purpose of supplying artistic 
wall-paper and furniture. His early poems are frauKly pagan in their 
disregard of modern self-questioning. 

Of Heaven and Hell I have no power to sing ; 

I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 
Or make quick-coming death a little thing. 

Then, indeed, he could sing of himself — 

Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time, 
Why should I strive to set the crooked straight ? 

Beauty was good in his eyes because it was beauty ; life, health, glad- 
ness — these were the things to love; and he hated the modem 
system of production because it turned the smiling Midlands into 
the Black Country, caused " the spreading of the hideous town," 
made work a weariness, and furrowed men's faces with care. Had 
he indeed been merely 

The idle singer of an empty day 

he might have been content simply to rail at it ; but since he was 
emphatically a " maker," constructive in aH his instincts, he became 
an active rebel — a Socialist. Most of the obituary notices in the 
Press rather affected to treat his Socialism as of slight importance, a 
mere vagary ; but it was nothing of the kind, it was part of the man 
himself, and so far from being " not of the wild type of Robert 
Owen's," it was far more thoroughgoing and revolutionary. Let 
anyone read his Dream of John Bali, A Kin^s Lesson^ Signs of 
Change^ and News from Nowhere^ and he will speedily see that he 
was not only in earnest, but would not be satisfied with anything 
less than the entire abolition of all coercive government. Not even 
State Socialism would do for him, and it was this that led him to 
differ from so many of the Socialists of to-day. 

Morris never forgot his Essex birth. In the Dream of John 
Ball he calls himself the Man from Essex. His part in protesting 
against what he and others considered the spoiling of Epping Forest 
by overmuch trimming will be fresh in the minds of all. Here is a 
passage from News from Nowhere^ in which he refers to it : 

When I was a boy, and for long after, except for a piece about Queen 
Elizabeth's Lodge, and for the part about High Beech, the Forest was almost 
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wholly made up of pollard hornbeams mixed with holly thickets. But when the 
Corporation of London took it over about twenty-five years ago the topping and 
lopping, which was a part of the old commoners* rights, came to an end, and the 
trees were let to grow. But I have not seen the place now for many years, except 
once when we Leaguers went a-pleasuring to High Beech. I was very much 
shocked then to see how it was built over and altered ; and the other day we 
heard that the Philistines were going to landscape-garden it. 

Those of us who are doomed for our sins, or other people's, to 
live in the evil-smelling, jerry-built, squalid region known as South 
West Ham, where the ugly side of modern industrialism may be 
studied at its worst, take a melancholy kind of pleasure in reading 
what the place may be in the future : 

Past the Docks eastward and landward it is all flat pasture, once marsh, 
except for a few gardens, and there are very few permanent dwellings there. But, 
however, what with the beasts and the men, and the scattered red tiled roofs, and 
the big hayricks, it does not make a bad holiday to get a quiet pony and ride 
about there on a sunny afternoon of autumn, and look over the river and the craft 
passing up and down, and on to Shooters' Hill and the Kentish uplands, and 
then turn round to the wide green sea of the Essex marsh-land, with the great 
domed line of the sky, and the sun shining down in one flood of peaceful light in 
the long distance. There is a place called Canning Town, and farther out, 
Silvertown, where the pleasant meadows are at their pleasantest ; doubtless they 
were once slums, and wretched enough. 

Forward and backward Morris looked, dreaming not only of the 
future but of the past, when it was not necessary to 

Forget six counties overhung with smoke. 
Forget the snorting steam and piston stroke. 

The old London 

Small and white and clean. 
The clear Thames bordered by its gardens green, 

had a charm for him which perhaps it would not have had if he had 
been able to visit it in fact as well as in thought. But we can for- 
give a little exaggeration to one who helped to overthrow the modem 
superstition that the Middle Ages were the Dark Ages because 
steam, gas, and electricity were unknown, together with pauperism, 
the Unemployed Question, and other blessings that we now enjoy. 
For Morris this self-important nineteenth century was the least of 
all the centuries, doomed to oblivion when the times of Shakespeare 
and of Chaucer would be green in men's memories. Yet surely it will 
hve, if only in the remembrance of giants like himself, who could lift 
their heads above the stream of convention, and describe to their 
fellows their vision of the beautiful land to which we may, in the 
future, come. 
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COVENTRY PATMORE, 



In the last few years death has been busy 
among the English poets. All readers of 
this Review know that the latest to have 
joined "the chorus of his peers" is Mr. 
Coventry Patmore, who died on the 26th of 
November last. An Essex man, he was 
born at Woodford in 1823, although most 
of his life was spent in I^ondon and at 
Hastings. His father, an intimate friend of 
William Hazlitt, was a retired silversmith, 
having himself some literary reputation. 
Mr. Patmore first appeared before the 
public as a poet in 1844 ; the occasional 
triviality of these first-fruits of his domestic 
muse drew upon him the ridicule of Biackivood's Magazine — much 
as Wordsworth had incurred the wrath of the Edinburgh reviewers. 
But the book attracted the favourable notice of the late Lord 
Houghton, whose influence obtained for him, in 1846, a post 
as Assistant Librarian at the British Museum. He remained on the 
Museum staff until his retirement in 1864. In 1847 ^^ married 
Miss Emily Andrews, one of the daughters of Dr. Andrews, the 
oncq celebrated Congregational minister of Beresford Chapel, Cam- 
berwell. It was Miss Andrews who inspired The Angelin the Housey 
that epic ot married happiness, Patmore's most popular poem, and 
perhaps his best. In spite of the autobiographical form its story is 
wholly fictitious. It is only in essence, and not in external fact, that 
the loves of Mr. Felix Vaughan and Miss Honoria Churchill can be 
supposed to resemble those of Mr. Patmore and Miss Andrews. 
The deanery and the quiet cathedral close are purely imaginary. 
And if Mr. Patmore ever heard his bride's father preach it must 
have been fully seven years before his wedding, for Dr. Andrews 
died in 1840. The early death of his first wife was celebrated by 
The Victories of Love, His second wife was Miss Marianne Byles, a 
disciple of Manning's; and about this time Mr. Patmore himself 
joined the Roman communion — a step almost inevitable at that time 
to a man of his pecuHar temperament. His third wife. Miss Mary 
Robson, survives him. 
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One other incident of his life calls for notice. He bought a 
somewhat run-down estate called Heron's Ghyll, near East Grin- 
stead, worked it up into good condition, and finally sold it to 
the Duke of Norfolk at a clear profit of ^8,000. In 1886 he pub- 
lished a pamphlet, How I Managed My Estate^ which gives the 
details of this successful speculation, showing that he combined the 
qualities of a good man of business with the gifts of a poet. A 
seemingly strange, yet not uncommon, mixture ! Is it not on record 
that Rossetti was an unequalled hand at a bargain ? 

In last year's Academy Mr. Sargent exhibited a striking portrait 
of Mr. Patmore, which excited a good deal of attention. 

Mr. Patmore's chief poetic legacy is The Angel in the House^ 
that volume of poems already alluded to as describing, under the 
form of fiction, his courtship of his first wife. The non-narrative 
parts are the most interesting, and in them Mr. Patmore's finest 
work is probably to be found ; they embody the poet's views on love 
and its place in man's nature. Mr. Patmore's point of view was that 
of the mystic, seeing no opposition between God and Nature. 
These fine lines are the keynote of his poetry : 

No fruit can come of that man's faith 

Who is to Nature infidel. 
God stands not with Himself at strife: 

His Work is first. His Word is next : 
Two sacred tomes, one Book of Life ; 

The comment this, and that the text. 

Nature and the Bible are to him equally revelations of the 

Divine. Nature's laws, rightly followed, are the laws of God. 

He declares : 

That God's grace is the only grace, 
And all grace is the grace of God. 

Intensely or, more precisely, exclusively religious, he was without 
any tendency to asceticism ; he thought no less of natural affections 
because of their physical basis : 

How long shall man deny the flower, 
Because its root is in the earth ? 

This last quotation contains the idea that underlies the whole of 
The Angel in the House, and might almost be called its epitome : 

Female and male God made the man ; 

His image is the whole, not half ; 
And in our love we dimly scan 

The love which is between Himself. 
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And for this reason he was 

no whit ashamed 
To take his passion into Church. 

The poet of domesticity, seeing and singing the latent poetry of 
ordinary lives, his appeal is a wide one; his popularity certainly 
not surprising. Continually attempting what Horace called the 
poet's most difficult task, the dignified expression of common things, 
he but rarely falls into bathos and becomes trivial, though a certain 
tripping fluency and want of distinction is sometimes noticeable in 
his earlier work. It is rash to speak of the future, but his place 
among English poets can never be a low one. His sincerity — " I 
speak but as I feel and think " — greatest and rarest of merits, the 
penetrating force of many of his epigrammatic verses, his high ideals, 
all these will keep Coventry Patmore's books in memory, when much 
contemporary poetry which may seem to us more brilliant will 
probably be read only by antiquaries and students of literature. 



ESSEX CHURCHES. 

XIX.— HOLY CROSS, FELSTED. 

BY FRED CHANCELLOR, J.P., F.R.I.B.A. 

'PELSTED, Feldested, Felestelda, or Phenstede, as it was some- 
-■* times written, is derived, as Morant tells us, from two Saxon 
words meaning a place upon a hill, and when we find that the site 
of the village is 250 feet above the Ordnance Datum, we can under- 
stand how it has obtained its name. 

In Edward the Confessor's time the whole parish belonged to 
Algar, the great Earl of Mercia, who was possessed of other large 
estates in this county; he died in 1059 and was succeeded by his 
son Eadwine, who submitted to the Conqueror ; the latter promised 
to give him his daughter in marriage, but, the king not performing 
his promise, Eadwine rebelled against him, and was slain in 107 1, 
whereupon the king seized his estates and gave Felsted, or a great 
portion of it, to his own foundation, the monastery of the Holy 
Trinity at Caen in Normandy, and so it remained until the seizure 
of the Alien Priories, by Kings Edward I, II, and III. It remained 
in the crown until about 14 14, when King Henry V bestowed this 
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estate on the monastery of Sion in Middlesex. Agnes, the last 
abbess of this house, on the 17th March, 1537, by special licence, 
alienated this estate to Sir Richard Rich, Chancellor of the Court 
of Augmentation. The families of Mandeville, Camsee or Kemsek, 
Glanville, Enfield, Finch, and Wentworth also possessed manors 
and lands in this parish, but they all eventually came into the hands 
of Sir Richard Rich, who, on the i6th February, 1546, was created 
Baron Rich of Leez. These estates were possessed by his descen- 
dants until the death of the widow of Charles, the sixth Baron 
Rich and fourth earl of Warwick, in 1678, when they were divided 
between the co-heiresses of the last two earls of Warwick, of the 
name of Robert. The greatest share in this parish fell to John, 
Lord Robert of Truro, who married Lucy, second daughter of the 
second earl of Warwick, subsequently created earl of Radnor, who 
sold it to Vandenbendy and John Rotherham in trust, who con- 
veyed it to Sir Josiah Child, from whom it descended to Earl Cowley, 
who a few years ago sold the property in lots. The Earl of Man- 
chester, who married Anne, the eldest daughter of the second earl 
of Warwick, became possessed of that portion of the Leez Priory 
estate which lies in this parish, but which now belongs to Guy's 
Hospital. 

Although it does not come within the province of this article to 
give a minute history of the school founded in this parish by Lord 
Rich in 1564, yet, considering the eminence it has attained, it would 
not be complete without some reference to it. Mr. John Sargeaunt 
has collected a large amount of information which he has embodied 
in his book, A History of Felsted School (1889), to which I would 
refer those who are seeking further information thereon. It will be 
sufficient to state here that this school was endowed by Lord Rich 
with various properties in the parishes of Felsted, Broomfield, 
Braintree, Matching, and Moreton, the income from which amounted 
a few years ago to about ;^2,ooo, but which, of course, has sensibly 
decreased during the last few years. 

Like all other establishments of this kind it has had its periods of 
success and depression, the number of boys originally contemplated 
by the founder being eighty, which fluctuated, so that in 1750 there 
were only nine boys, and even in 18 13 there were only 22 boys, and 
we find the same number in 1830. About 1850 a new scheme was 
propounded and a governing body created, and again, in 1876 a 
further change was made in the governing body. Under these 
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governing bodies the school has become one of the acknowledged 
public schools of England ; the buildings have been entirely rebuilt, 
to which have been added gymnasium, cricket pavilion, and swim- 
ming bath. The area of land has also been considerably enlarged, 
and the number of boys has increased to about 250. 

The Church of the Holy Cross consists of a nave, north and 
south aisles, tower, south or Rich chapel, north sacristy (now used 
as a vestry), and south porch. See plan (Fig. i). 

The nave has two arcades ; that on the south side has three 
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FIG. I. PLAN OF CHURCH. 

columns and two responds or piers of Norman character ; the centre 
column is octangular, the two others circular, thirty inches in 
diameter. The caps of these columns are enriched with carving of 
leaves, characteristic of the period (Fig. 2), and the bases are 
moulded; that of the westernmost column is circular, on plan 
following the shaft, as is also the cap ; the base of centre column is 
octangular, as is also the cap, following the shaft, but the base and 
cap of eastern column are square, the shaft being circular. The 
western respond has a moulded cap, the eastern respond is modern. 
These columns and responds support four pointed arches. From 
this it might be inferred that this arcade is of later date than the 
Norman period, but, as I have remarked in the case of Boreham 
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Church (see E.R., i, 154), the pointed arch seems to have been 
introduced before the Norman period ended ; there is a very good 
example supporting this suggestion at Malmesbury Abbey. 

The arcade on the north side is of later date, and consists of 
three cplumns with octagon shafts and moulded bases and caps, and 
two responds, each being three sides of an octagon ; these support 
four pointed arches. The whole arcade being of the Decorated 
period. The great difference in date of these two arcades, the south 
being of the twelfth and the north of the fourteenth century, would 
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FIG. 2. 

seem to indicate either that there was only a south aisle to the old 
Norman church, or that the north arcade had been rebuilt. 

Over both arcades is a clerestory, with three Decorated windows 
on either side. These windows are not over the arches but over the 
spandrils. Before the restoration in 1877 these windows were 
circular, now they are of Decorated character, 2 -lights with 
tracery, but the internal jambs are original, and therefore are 
satisfactory evidence, so far, that the present windows occupy the 
same position as their predecessors. 

The roof of the nave is of the ordinary type with rafters, collars, 
braces, and uprights, but the wall plates are apparently in two thick- 
nesses, and project very considerably. There are five tye-beams, 
into which these plates are framed ; there is no parapet to the nave 
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roof, a stone eaves, supported on corbels, forming the finish to the roof 
which is covered with tiles, though formerly with lead. In the year 
1877, considerable works were carried out in this church by the late 
Mr. Henry Woodyer, architect. In the new plastering he introduced 
a feature round the arches of arcades, consisting of a scollop pattern 
or fringe ; it challenges criticism, as it would seem to be a novel 
mode of finishing plastering, at any rate in this part of the country^ 
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FIG. 3. 



but I understand he took the idea from an ancient example ir> 
Compton church, Surrey. 

The south aisle must originally have been erected at the same 
time as the south arcade, and it is possible that portions of the 
present walls date back to that period, for, externally, the south-west 
quoin is square without buttresses, a feature of Norman work, and 
there is a large projecting stone forming a base to this quoin some- 
what similar to those under the west quoins of the tower, which is un^ 
doubtedly of the Norman period. The south door (Fig. 3) is a beautiful 
example of Early English work, having two shafts with moulded caps 
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and bases on either side supporting the pointed moulded arch. The 
2-light west window (Fig. 4) is an original Decorated window, and 
is of graceful design, the three 3-light south windows are entirely 
modern, but are said to be restorations of the originals ; there are 
two buttresses to the south aisle wall between the porch and the 
Rich chapel, but they form no part of the original design, or, if so, 
they have been rebuilt, as the pebble work is different in 
character. 

The roof of this aisle is nearly flat ; there are three principals, 
each consisting of a chamfered beam with two wall uprights, resting 
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FIG. 4. WEST WINDOW. 



on oak corbels with brackets framed into beams, and wall-pieces, 
between the principals and intermediate beams, resting on stone 
corbels, in outside wall, and framed into wood plate, supported on 
oak corbels in aisle wall, a purlin is framed into principals and 
intermediates, there is also a plate in outside wall, and the two 
plates and purlin support the common rafters, upon which is the 
boarding covered with lead ; this aisle wall is finished with an em- 
battled parapet. The east end of this aisle was removed in 1877, 
and a modern arch introduced, the aisle being prolonged another 
bay, up to the Rich chapel, with which it is connected by another 
similar arch. 
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The north aisle is the same length as the nave, and is lighted by 
two 3-light and two 2-light square headed Decorated windows, all of 
new stone, but said to be a restoration of the old windows ; at the 
west end is a single-light window now built up, but the internal and 
external jambs and arch are original, and are the remains of an Early 
English window. The roof of this aisle is similar to that of the south 
aisle, except that the brackets are bolder and all rest on modern 
stone corbels, and there are no intermediates ; it would seem that 
this roof was reconstructed in 1877, the old one being in a very 
dilapidated condition. Externally, the walls are built of pebbles and 
rubble stone, similar to those of south aisle, with square quoins at 
N.W. and N.E. angles, but a modern buttress has been added at the 
N.E. angle, as also an intermediate one ; the parapet of this aisle is 
quite plain. 

The tower is a good specimen of Norman work, with walls quite 
four feet thick, and is externally divided into three stages by splayed 
set-offs, and finished with an embattled parapet ; the lower stage or 
ground floor has on the west face, what was once a noble Norman 
doorway with two shafts on either side, but the shafts are now gone ; 
they had bases and caps which supported the semi-circular arches 
which are decorated with the zig-zag ornament, the whole is in a very 
dilapidated condition. The door itself, with frame, is comparatively 
modern. Internally the tower is connected with the nave by a noble 
Norman archway 10 feet wide (Fig. 5) with plain piers with abacus 
moulding, but with a shaft with capital and base at the two eastern 
angles of piers, the capitals are old, but the bases new ; the arch 
itself is constructed with thin bricks with a stone moulding over, 
forming, as it were, an architrave to the brick arch.* There are also 
the remains of a single-light window on the north and south sides, 
now blocked up, and a circular headed window over west door. The 
next stage is lighted on the north, south, and west faces by single- 
light circular-headed windows, the jambs and arches of which 
are of stone; on the east face is a circular-headed doorway 
which now looks into the church, but which probably gave access 
to the old Norman roof of nave before the clerestory was added. 
The bell chamber in the third stage is lighted by four large 
openings, one on either face, the external jambs and airches of 
which have apparently been altered in modern times ; there are five 

• In 1841 Mr. John Adey Repton wrote : " I have discovered in the tower of Felsted Church 
(near Great Waltham) an arch of Roman bricks, somewhat similar to that of Boreham " 
(Gent. Ma^., 1841, pt. ii, p. 354). 
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bells, for particulars see E. R., ii, no*. Over this floor are some 
huge beams, which support the spire. This is evidently a com- 
paratively modern construction. At the north-west and south-west 
angles of the tower are large base stones, with a return moulding on 
the top, forming a kind of plinth to each quoin, extending nearly 
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two feet on each face. In speaking of the south aisle I alluded to 
this peculiarity. There is a similar feature at the north-west and 
south-west angles of Great Bardfield church tower, a Norman work. 
The tower is built of pebbles, with some Roman bricks mixed in, 

♦It is there stated that the 3rd and 4th bells are broken and the names of the churchwardens 
are incomplete. We are indebted to Mr J. French for supplying the correct names as follows : 
1731, Peter Davey — Richard Stacey ; 1764, Peter Sewell — James Brown. — Ed. 
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and has throughout stone quoins, but the external face has been 
plastered over ; this, however, is now falling off in patches, and so 
disclosing the original work. 

The construction which surmounts the tower can hardly be 
called a spire ; it is, in fact, the base of a spire surmounted by an 
open cupola, a feature which appears to have been introduced into 
some of our old churches in the eighteenth century, varying in design, 
as may be seen at Chelmsford, St. James's (Colchester), St. Mary's 
(Maldon), Finchingfield, Pebmarsh, Wivenhoe, and other places. 
The cupola contains the clock bell, and as the clock was put up in 
1 701, it is probable that this cupola construction was then erected. 
Some repairs to the vane, and probably to the rest of this part of the 
fabric, were carried out in 1801, when the ornamental ironwork 
under the vane was executed by a local blacksmith of the name of 
Edward Fuller; the clock face, diamond shaped in wood, is on 
the south face of the tower, and appears by the date on it to have 
been re-decorated in 1882. The staircase turret which gives access 
to the upper floors of the tower, is built at the south-west angle of 
the tower, and projects altogether inside without any projection 
outside. 

The chancel walls are built of pebbles and fragments of stone ; 
it is lighted on the north side by two 2-light early Decorated 
windows ; although repaired, there is sufficient of the old tracery 
left to determine the date. At the east end is a 3-light Decorated 
window, altogether of new stone. From a view of the east end of 
this church on the title-page of Buckler's Twenty-two of the Churches 
of JSsseXy and from the appearance of the internal arch, it is 
apparent that a considerable alteration has been made from the 
original design, especially as regards the height and the omission of 
a transom, which was a feature in the old window, when the church 
was repaired in 1877. There are two square buttresses at the 
east end, and also one on the north side — all original. The south 
wall has been in great part removed, and a double arch, with centre 
column, erected, in order to open it to the Rich chapel. The roof 
of the chancel is similar to the nave roof. The chancel is separated 
from the nave by a noble chancel arch of Decorated character, with 
a modern oak screen. 

On the north side of the chancel, a sacristy has been added 
at a somewhat later period than the chancel itself ; it is lighted by 
one 2-light and one single-light windows on the north side, but 

c 
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there is no trace of an east window. The chapel is approached 
from the chancel by a doorway and a sloping passage, there is also 
on the west side an external doorway apparently modern. On the 
south side is a Decorated piscina of good character, this would 
seem to indicate that it may have been used as a chapel. These 
ancient sacristies, which appear generally to have been built on 
the north side of the chancel, are uncommon ; they were built for 
the accommodation of the priest, as the modern vestry now is, and 
which generally occupies this same position as the ancient sacristy. 

The Rich chapel on the south side of the chancel was no 
doubt built by a member of this family as a mortuary chapel, and 

I append a list of several members 
of the family who are buried here. 

The walls are built of stone 
ashlar, and the building is lighted 
by a 3-light arched east window 
with tracery, and a 3-light square 
headed south window; there is an 
external doorway with plain jambs 
and four-centred arch on the south 
side, the door itself is modern except 
the arched head, upon which the 
date 1607 is carved. This appears 
THE roN-r ^^ ^^^^ ^^^" removed from the old 

door and refixed on the new one, 

FIG. 6. 1,1.,,./. 

probably with the view of preserving 
the date of the original door and so of the building. The first 
Lord Rich died in 1568, his second son Robert, who succeeded 
him as second Lord Rich, died in 1581, and his eldest son Robert 
succeeded him as third Lord Rich ; he was created Earl of Warwick 
in 1 61 8 and died in 1619. If therefore the date of 1607 correctly 
indicates the date of the building, this is the man who, having held 
the title and estates from 1581 to 161 9, must have been the 
builder of this chapel, and the style and character of the work 
support this theory.* The roof of the chapel has a chamfered plate 
on either side, with rafters, collars, curved braces and uprights, the 
whole covered with tiles, formerly with lead. 

* Tindal {History of Essex, p. 28) says, " This Chapel was built by Robert Lord Rich^ Son 
and Heir to ihe Lord Chancellor Rich. And the Monuments of the Chancellor and his Son 
Robert were erected !)y order of Robert Lord Rich, first earl of IVafwtck, as appears by his 
Will dated the 13th of September, 1617."— Ed. 
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The south porch appears to have been in great part rebuilt in 
1877, the entrance archway being entirely modern, and also the two 
side windows. There are the remains of an ancient stoup, the 
arch over being original, but the basin has been cut away ; the 
roof is original, and consists of moulded plates, ridge and prin- 
cipal rafters and plain common rafters boarded and covered with 
lead. 

The history of the church appears to have been as follows : 

There can, I think, be no doubt that in the Norman period there 
was a church here consisting of nave, north and south aisles, and 
chancel ; certain works were carried out in the Early English period, 
but all that now remains of that date are the south doorway and the 
west window of north aisle. In the Decorated period, in the time 
of the Edwards, very considerable works. were carried out, the north 
arcade of nave was rebuilt, a clerestory with new roof added to the 
nave, and the north and south aisles and the chancel practically 
rebuilt, and probably the south porch was then added. A little later 
the sacristy in the north side of chancel was added; in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century the Rich chapel was built, and in 1877 the 
bay of south aisle, between the east end of the original south aisle and 
the Rich chapel, was added, and various other restorations and 
repairs carried out. 

The font (Fig. 6) is most interesting ; the bowl is evidently that 
of the original Norman font, it is about 2 feet 6 inches square, and 
is bossed out at each angle, upon which is carved a head ; evidently 
it has been for very many years exposed to the weather, it being 
much worn and in such a condition as could not have resulted had 
it always been protected ; the centre shaft and four angle pillars sup- 
porting the bowl are quite modern, but most probably represent the 
original design. 

Some frescoes were discovered on the nave arcades in 1877, 
when copies were taken of them, which are, however, for the time 
mislaid ; the paintings are now plastered over. 

There is an interesting old alms-box, bound with iron and studded 
with nails, 12 in. wide, 10 in. deep, and 10 in. high. 

The registers date from 1558 (cf, E.R. v, 225). 

The ist Baptism is Agnes Wallinger, 7th Aprill, 1558. 

The ist marriage, Roger Wood and Jane Stuart, i8th Aprill, 

^558. 

The ist burial, Maude Playle, y® 6** of Aprill, 1558. 
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Monuments. 

1. In the centre of the chancel is a Purbeck slab 6 ft. long by 
2 ft. 3 in. wide at one end, and 2 ft. wide at the other. It is difficult 
to determine whether the cross which is upon it is the matrix of a 
brass, or whether it is really an incised slab, probably filled in at the 
time with some composition. The design of the cross is good, it has a 
slender stem standing upon a small stepped base, the arms have 
floriated terminations, and the centre at the crossing of the vertical 
and horizontal arms is also decorated with floriated work. Round the 
edge are some remains of an inscription in lombardic characters, but 
very few of the letters can be deciphered ; the date of this slab is the 
early part of the fourteenth century. 

2. On the north side of the chancel is a stone monument ; it 
formerly stood at the east end of the south aisle, but in 1877, when 
that end was removed, this monument, or whatever it may be, was 
transplanted to the chancel. It consists of an altar 2 ft. 9 in. high, 
but which, I understand, was formerly higher, and over this is a 
niche about 4 ft. 6 in. wide by 5 ft. high, to the springing of the 
arched canopy ; on either side of this opening is a pier or pilaster 
panelled on the face with a base and an exaggerated embattled cap. 
Within these pilasters is a shaft with cap and base, the pilasters are 
surmounted by pinnacles crocketed with a finial for termination, the 
niche is surmounted by an ogee arched canopy, richly cusped and 
crocketed, and terminated with a massive finial ; there is no heraldry 
and no inscription. It appears to have originally been a niche of the 
Decorated period, with pilasters added at a subsequent period ; it is 
possible that having formerly stood at the east end of the south aisle 
it may have been an altar to a chapel there. 

3. On the south side of chancel is a Purbeck slab 6 ft. by 2 ft 
5 in., with a brass effigy of a man in plate armour. It is an unusually 
small one, being only 24I inches high ; there were formerly four 
shields, one in each corner, but they have been reaved ; there was 
also a marginal brass all round, but all that now remains is a small 
fragment containing the following words : ^^ cuius ate fpicieiur deus, 
Ame^^ \ the date is about 1420.* It is not known who is com- 
memorated by this brass, and as Messrs. Christy and Porteous have 
recently given a drawing and full description in Trans, Essex 

* Tindal {Hist, of Essex, p. 27) says : " Nothing of the other Inscription remains but the 
Date, viz., 14x4." — Ed 
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ArchaoL Soc, n.s., vol. vi, p. 150, it is not necessary to describe it 
more fully here. 

4. On the north side of chancel is another slab with a brass half- 
length effigy of a female figure, and underneath the inscription plate, 
with the following on it : 

Hie jacet Cristina^ quondd uxor Johis Bray armigeriy que obijt 
xix^ ffebruarij anno dhi millo cccfxx^ Cut ate p^pidetur deus. Amen, 
This brass has also been illustrated and described in the last part of 
the Essex Archaeological Society's Transactions {^. 148). 

5. There is a sumptuous monument in the Rich chapel to 
Richard, first Lord Rich of Leez Priory, part of which estate was in 
this parish, to which has subsequently been added a second 
monument, representing his second son Robert, who succeeded him 
in his title and estates, his elder brother, Hugh, having died without 
issue before his father, so that the two are now so combined as 
practically to form one monument. 

The main monument consists of an altar tomb upon which lies 
a recumbent effigy of Richard Lord Rich, with a canopy over sup- 
ported by two columns, at the back in the centre is a panel, evidently 
intended for the inscription, which however was never added, and 
over it is the achievement ; on either side is a panel with a bas-relief 
representing two incidents in Lord Rich's life, at the end of the 
monument is a similar panel. On the altar tomb in front are 
two marble panels, upon which are incised two subjects relative 
to Lord Rich. 

The marble monument at the end is to Robert, 2nd Lord Rich ; 
it represents a full-sized effigy, kneeling on one knee, in front of a 
fald-stool. He is arrayed in plate armour and slashed pantaloons. 
There is no inscription. (For a full description of these two monu- 
ments see Chancellor's Ancient Sepulchral Monuments of JSssex, p. 
136, pis. xliii and xliv.) 

6. At the foot of the above-named monument is a slab with a 
small brass upon it ; the figure of a child is reaved, but the inscrip- 
tion plate contains the following : 

Thomas Ryche filius Roberti Ryche 
Militis obiit 1564 et sepultus erat 
Apud Felsted the 4 of Februarye. 

He was the 3rd son of Robert Rich, the 2nd Lord Rich. 
In the new bay of south aisle are the following slabs : 
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7. A coat of arms 3 cross crosslets between a chevron with a 

mullet for difference. 

Here lyeth the Body 
of 

Mrs. Sydney Boteler 

ye Wife of 

Thomas Boteler, Esq. 

who dyed 

ye 20th day of July A.D. 1696. 

8. Coat of Arms, 3 cross crosslets between a chevron : 

Here lies the body of the Reverend 

and truly pious Mr. Thomas Woodrooffe 

Sometime the worthy Pastor of this Parish 

over which he faithfully presided 33 

years 

As he was a bright ornament to the place 

he fill** whilst alive so at his Death he 

approved himself a most kind Benefactor 

to it, bequeathing to this Vicaridge 

twelve pounds per annum for ever 

He died much lamented 

October the IS'*" A" 17 12 

Aged 57 years. 

9. Here lays interr'd the bodie of 

M"" Zechariah Gee who departed 

this life on Wednesday y* Twen 

tyeth day of August in y* yeare 

of our Lord God one thousand 

six hundred seaventy and nine 

10. A Coat of Arms very indistinct : 

Here lyethe ye Body of Thomas 

Boteler Esq, who married 

Sydney Humphreys, daughter 

of Henry Humphreys, of 

Camarvan, Esq. He died ye lo*** 

of August 1688 aetat suae 73 

Half of this inscription is now covered by the organ, but I have 
been able to supply the missing words from Wright's History of 
Essex, 

IT. A mural slab in south aisle : 

Gulielmo Wilkinson A.B. 

Thomae Wilkinson S.T.B. 

Armthorpiae in agro Eboracensi Rectoris filio 

Scholoe Felstediensis 

per quadriennium fere hypodidascalo 
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qui vixit Ann. XXVI Mens. V Dieb XXIII 

decessit xvi. cal. mart. Ann Sacro. MDCCCXXIV 

ct in Cemeterio 

prope hunc locum sepultus est 

Parentes filio 

pientissimo et desideratissimo 

H. M. P. Curaver. 

12. Mural slab in south aisle : 

Septentrionem versus prope hunc 

locum jacent reliquiae 

Gulielmi Johannis Carless A.B. 

Scholae Felstediensis undeviginti fere 

annos magistri. 

Qui obiit anno oetatis suae 43**** 

Salutis I8i3'*«> 

Juxta quoque sepulti jacent duo ejus filii 

Georgius GulieJmus 

et Horatius Johannes 

quorum alter obiit infans A.D. 1799. 

alter septenius A.D. 1807. 

13. A mural tablet in south aisle : 

To the memory 

of M" Elizabeth Garthorne wife of John Gar 

thorne M.A. V^icar of 

this parish and 

of M" Beatrix Bridges her Sister, 

Eliz. Garthorne died Sept y* 17'** 

1736 whose domestick Prudence, Conjugal 

Affection and Universal Benevolence claim 

this just tho' small acknowledgement. 

Beatrix Bridges died Nov y* 14*'' 

1735 ^'^o for the Sweetness of her Temper 

and well Approved Virtue was Deserving 

of Esteem and Worthy of Imitation. 

14. Mural tablet at west end of south aisle : 

Near this place 

lieth y body of M" Ann Walker 

Wife of M' Thomas Walker Decea** 

whom she survived Thirty years 

and died a Widdow 

the 17 June 1712. 

In the Sg^^ year of her age. 

To the memory 

of the best of mothers 

this stone is erected 

by her only surviving Son 

John Walker 

Citizen of London. 
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15. Mural tablet west end of north aisle : 

In a vault beneath this spot 

lie the remains of 

Robert Lukin, of Felsted Bury 

Thirty years Churchwarden 

of this Parish 

Bom XXVI Nov. MDCCXLIX 

died XIV July MDCCCXXXVIIl 

also of 

Ann Lukin his Daughter 

who died XXI April MDCCCVI, 

Aged Twenty three years. 

16. Mural tablet, north aisle : 

Sacred 

to the memory of 

Thomas Bridge Esq' 

Late of Great Dunmow 

Who died the 22"«» of June 1796 

aged 86 years. 

17. Mural tablet in north aisle : 



Sacred 

to the Memory of 

Thomas Edwards 

who died Aug* 3"* 1829 

in the 85»»' year 

of his age. 

also of 

Elizabeth his Wife 

who died April 10 1835, 

in the 80**' year of her age. 



18. Mural tablet in north aisle : 



Sacred 

to the Memory of 

Ann Edwards 

daughter of Thomas Edwards Esq. 

of Felsted Place 

who died July g*^ 1849 

in the 62°^ year of her age 

Also of her Sister 

Elizabeth Hulme 

Widow of the late Robert Hulme 

of the City of London 

who died March 20*** 1 859 

Aged 80 years. 
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And of their Brother 

Joseph Edwards Esq 

of Felsted Place 

who died April 7^^ 1869 

in the 83*^^ year of his age. 

19. Mural tablet in north aisle : 

In a vault in this Chancel 

are deposited the Remains of 

Mr George Andrewes 

of Felsted gent. 

who died May 6"' 1 742. 

Aged 77 years. 

By his Wife Essex Daughter of 

the Rev^ Thomas WoodroofFe 

formerly of Leighs Park in this County 

He had two Children 

Margaret and George 

She died January 2»«' 1748 

aged 85 years 

And with her children is also buried here 

Margaret was born in October 1703 

and died March I4*'» 1766. 

George was born May 7*'' 1706 

And died January 17"' 1791. 

Additional monuments mentioned by Tindal (History of Essex, 
pp. 27, 28) are: 

In the same [north] Isle under the Arch, just before the Ascent to the Pulpit, 
is another large Grave-Stone of Marble, with this Inscription almost wholly 
efifac'd ; Geffrey Adre git ici Deus de sa A /me eit Merci* 

On the South-side of the Chancel lies, under a large Grave-Stone of black 
marble, Dionysius Palmer Gent. 1630. Arms. Three Scallop Shells.f 

Upon a flat Stone in the Chancel was this Inscription in Gothick Characters 

Hie jacet D'nus Patritius Lorrin Nup. 
Vicarius Istius EccVie y«i obijt tertio die 
Julii 1497 cujus aie ppitietr Deus. 

Upon another flat Stone this Inscription 

Of your Charity pray for the Soule of Sir William Roper, late Vicar of Felsted^X 
which deceased the 21st Day of March^ An D'ni 1557, on whose Soul Jesus have 
mercy, 

Symonds says there was in the east window of " Chauncell " a 
shield Quarterly i and 4 Rich, 2 and 3 Baldry. Tindal {History of 

♦ Possibly No. i described above. 

t Richard Symonds gives this Inscription thus in brass, Hoe lyeth the body of Dyonisius 
Palmer gent, who died the first of August 1630. Aged 68 years; and the arms, gules 3 
Escallops or. 

Symonds also gives " Upon a flat stone in y* chauncell the Cote of Wyseman," but he says 
the Inscription is covered with the Seat. 

\ Symonds adds *' and Commissary to the Bishop of London." 
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Essex, pp. 28, 29) fully describes the heraldry of this interesting 
window. 

" A list of persons buried in Felsted Church, taken from an old 
book in the possession of Mr. Brooke of UfTord, having been com- 
piled chiefly from the parish register by Rev. Thomas Woodrooffe, 
a former vicar." 

Lent to me by the Rev. J. C. Cox, the present vicar : 

The R' Honble Lady Elizabeth Riche, buried Dec' 18. 1558 (Wife to Richard L* 

Riche & Chancellor). 
Thomas Riche, Son of Sir Robert Rich, Buried Jan 20 1 564. 
The Right Honble Richard Ritche, Knight, Lord Ritche died ye xi June at Roch- 

ford, buried at Felsted xiii June 1567 (the Founder). 
Joane Ritch Gentlewoman ye xvii August 1575. 
The Right Worshipfull M' Richard Ritche sonne & heir unto the Right HonW 

Sir Robert Ritche Knight Lord Ritche buried ye xxvii of Male 1580. 
The Right Honble Sir Robert Riche Lord Riche buried April 4 1581 (K' of ye 

Bath at Q. Elizab' Coronation, Son of R«» L** Rich, Chancellor). 
The Right Honb*" Lord Robert Lord Rich Earle of Warwick was buried April 7 

1619 (K* of the Bath at James' i"* Coronation). 
Honorotissima D* Frances Comitifsa de Warwicke uxor splendidifsimi D* Roberti 

Comitis Warwicke sepulta fuit tertio Die Decemb. 1623 (!•* wife to Robert 

2"'* Earl of Warwick). 
The Right Honble Lady the Countesse Dowager of Warwick (Frances) buried 

Aug* 8 1634 (2"d Wife of Rob« i»» Earl of Warwick). 
The Honorable Lady Lettis daughter to Robert Earle of Warwick (wife to Sir 

Arthur Lake) buried May 5 16 19. 
The Lady Anne Riche wife of Robert Lord Riche buried Aug 27*'' 1638. 
The Honb'e M' Robert Rich died Feb 16 buried— 1657. 

The R» Honble L'* Robert Earie of Warwick buried i»» May 1658 (The Admiral). 
The Right Honb*' L** Robert (his Son) buried June 9 1659. 
The Right Hon^'« Charles Lord Riche buried May 23 1664. 
The Hon*'« M' Hatton Riche buried March 4 1670. 
The Rt. Honwe. Charles Eari of Warwick (the \^^ and last Eari) died Aug 24 

buried Sep 9 1673. 
The Right Hon"* most virtuous, most religious Lady Mary Countesse Dowager 

of Warwicke D. Ap 12. B. Ap 30 1678.* 
The Lady Rachell Mountague daughter of y® Earle of Manchester buried July 

30 1704. 

♦ The Viftuous Woman Found, etc. A sermon preached at Felsted in Essex, Ap 30 
1678 at the funeral of Mary Countess D of Warwick, by Anthony Walker D D Rector of 
Fyficld in that county. 

In the Diary of this lady (n^e Mary Boyle, sister of the celebrated Robert Boyle) published 
by the Religious Tract Society, she says : '* My Brother Hattons body being this day (4th March 
1670) brought down from London to be buried at Felsted and upon that occasion the vault being 
opened where I had seen so many of my relations laid and was like to lie myself^I had moving 
thoughts," etc. 

Two other Rich funeral sermons by the Rev. Dr. A. Walker were also published. Planctus 
unigeniti et Sfies resuscitandf, preached at the interment of Charles Lloyd Rich, only child of 
the Earl of Warwick (60 pp. 4to, 1664), and Lecz Lachrymans, preached at the funeral of Charles 
Earl of Warwick (31 pp. 410, 1673) 
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Oliver Cromweirs son Robert was also buried at Felsted {cf. 
E. R., V, 225-7), which was the native place of his mother, Elizabeth 
Bourchier (of Grandcourt), and one of Cromwell's daughters married 
Robert, son of 3rd Earl of Warwick. 





List of Vicars. 




INCUMBENT. 


DATE OF INSTITUTION. 


PATRONS. 


Walter Baat 


13 June, I33S 


. Abbess and Nuns of 
Holy Trinity of 
Caen. 


John Calabra 


8 May, 1344 


. Edward HL 


William De Drayton . 






William de Lamboume 






John Joy . . . , 






John de Bernwell 


16 April, 1353 


. Edward in. 


Robertus 


20 Sept., 1384 


. Richard II. 


Thomas Paul 






John Tesdale 


8 Sept., 1428 


. Abbess and Convent 
of Syon. 


William Man 


3 April, I4S2 


. Provost and Scholars 
of King's College, 
Cambridge. 


John Ward . 


9 Oct., 1453 


do. 


Richard Higgs . 


18 Sept., 1461 


. Abbess and Convent 
of Syon. 


Roger Hose 


26 Feb., 1462 


do. 


William Fuller . 


17 Aug., 1465 


do. 


Robert Thorpe . 


15 Oct., 1471 


do. 


Patrick Lome* . 


II July, 1476 


do. 


Nicholas Holt . 


17 April, 1494 


do. 


Robert Colyns . 


21 Feb, 1 501 


do. 


William Harvey . 


II Feb., 1543 


. Sir Richard Rich. 


John Simmes 


4N0V., IS44 


. John Buryes and Ed- 
ward Watton. 


William Rooper . 


28 Feb., I5S5 


. Lord Rich. 


Thomas Rogerson 


15 May, 1557 


do. 


William Rust 


14 Jan., 1558 


do. 


William Rust 


25 Sept., 1583 


. Queen Elizabeth. 


Samuel Wharton . 


1614 




Nathaniel Ranew 


29 Feb., 1647-8 


. Robert Earl of War- 
wick, and others. 


John Idle . 


6 Feb., 1662 


. Charles Earl of War- 
wick. 


Thomas WoodroofFe . 


24 Mar., 1678 


. George Montague 
and Francis Boteler. 



♦ See Monument described by Tindal {ante., p. 41) where his name is given as Patritius 
Lorrin. Symomls says, Patritius Loryn, 
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INCUMBENT. 

John Henderson 

John Garthorne 
Hans de Veil 
Richard Goodere 
Richard Goodere 
William Juson* 
William Juson* 
Thomas Jones 
John Hely . 
William Toke 

Jeremiah Awdry 

Robert Rainey Pennington 

Stanley 
John Charles Cox 



DATE OF INSTITUTION. 


PATRONS. 


24 Jan., 1712 


. Sir Richard Child, 




Bart. 


7 Aug., 1729 


. Viscount Castlemaine. 


2 April, 1740 


. Earl Tilney. 


20 July, 1742 


do. 


26 Sept., 1750 


. John Earl Tilney. 


7 Sept., 1769 


do. 


8 Mar., 1771 


do. 


4 Feb., 1777 


do. 


9 Oct., 1781 


. Earl Tilney. 


15 Feb., 1797 


. Sir James Tylney 




Long, Bart. 


27 June, 1798 


do. 


^^".! 1859 . 




1869 


. Earl Cowley. 



THE CHURCH BELLS OF ESSEX. 

BY REV. CECIL DEEDES AND EDWARD J. WELLS. 

X.— ARCHDEACONRY OF COLCHESTER. 

DEANERY OF ST. OSYTH. 

ALRESFORD. St. Peter. One Bell. 

I. 26 in. J. WARNER & SONS, LONDON 1860. 

With the Royal Arms and " Patent." 
" Two Bells."— ^l/(?ra«/. What became of them ? 



BEAUMONT WITH MOZE. St. Leonard. 



Two Bells. 



Information wanted. 

The Rector in November, 1892, supplied the information that 
both are blank; but another informant who has seen the bells 
(they are very difficult of access) says that the upper (and smaller) 
bell is blank, while the lower (and larger) one is inscribed. He 
"thinks" it was made by Gray. 

In the " Inventories of Church Goods," 6th Ed. VI," Bemonde 
possessed "iij bells (Trans, Essex ArchcBoL Soc,^ n.s. vol. i, p. 7) and 
Mose "iiij bellys hangyng in the stepyll" (/.^., p. 18). The two 
parishes and livings were united in 1678. Mose Church is 
demolished. 

• These entries are taken from the Bishop's certificates at the Record Office, but no reason is 
giwii fur the second institution, there was probably some informality in the first. 
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GREAT BENTLEY. St. Mary. Six Bells. 

1. 24 in. Mears & Stainbank Whitechapel Foundry London 1890. 

Gloria in excelsis Deo Cum voco ad templum venite 
in memory of the Queen's Jubilee 1887. 

2. 27 in. J^ JOHN BRIANT HERTFORD FECIT 1819 

3. 28 in. Mears & Stainbank Founders London. Recast 1884 

H. Norton Vicar 



I: ^^".^ ,, I Churchwardens 
1\ C. Tolly J 



C. Jolly 
W. Nevard leading ringer 
Laus Deo 

4. 29 in. MILES GRAYE MADE ME 1 683, 

5. 32 in. HENRY PLEASANT MADE ME 1703 

6. 35 in. THOMAS * GARDINER * SUDBURY * FECIT 

* 1732 
The former third bore exactly the same inscription as the fourth. 
The inscriptions on the first and third were copied, not rubbed. 

BRIGHTLINGSEA. All Saints. One Bell. 

I. 39 in- ^ ®ulci8 o ^i9to o xiEielie o "^Erocot o 
©ampana o i^icbaelf9 

The small 9 is reversed throughout. 

By William Ffounder. Morant says : " Two bells, and a Saints* 
bell ; but there are frames for five." The Saints' bell is accounted 
for below. There is a blank bell now in the belfry of the old 
church on the floor, dia. 14^ in., height to top of crown 14 in. ; 
date perhaps seventeenth century. The eight steel pipe bells are 
of course modern. 

BRIGHTLINGSEA. St. James. One Bell. 

Formerly the Saints* bell at the Parish Church. 

GREAT CLACTON. St. John Baptist. Five Bells. 

I. 28 in. THO= GARDINER * SUDBURY * FECIT * 
1721 



2. 


30 in. 


The same. 








3. 


32 in. 


The same. 








4. 


34 in. 


MILES V GRAYE % 


;• MADE •: 


:• ME •: 


• 1649 


5. 


36 in. 


The same. 









''SixBe\\s,"—Moranf. 
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CLACTONON-SEA. St. Paul. One Bell. 

The Church was consecrated on the 15th August, 1878, and the 
bell is presumably modern. 

LITTLE CLACTON. St. James. Three Bells. 

1. 30 in. MILES V GRAYE v MADE V ME v 1652 

2. 32 in. #$► u Tj ^ancta jGEiargareta ©ta :Pto 

3. 35 in. THOMAS * GARDINER * SUDBURY * FECIT 
* 1748 
One shield on No. 2 bears the initials R C, and the other three 
lions. 

FRATING. Dedication unknown. Three Bells. 

I. 31 in. lobannes E.st :momen Eius U 4^ u 

2. 32 in. MILES V GRAYE v MADE V ME V 1 663 

3. 36 in. -I^ ^it :iFiomen :E)omint :Bene&ictttm * u 

The shields on No. i are the same as that illustrated under 
Tolleshunt Major (E.R., iii, 66). 

FRINTON. St. Mary. No Bell.* 

GREAT HOLLAND. All Saints. Two Bells. 

I. 25 in. * i^miMMS O SM.M<^m^ o 

i^:RMmM o :s>:r(^ o mm^Bics o 

a. 30 in. woi M^QWttini Sowct iu ^ure :mci * u 

The shield on No. 2 is quarterly France and England. 
*' Four BeWsJ'—Moranf. 

KIRBY-LE-SOKEN. St. Michael. Five Bells. 

1. 29 in. Sam^ Palmer & Will^» Harvey Church-Wardens. 

Lester & Pack of London Fecit 1775. OOOO 

2. 23 in. THO = GARDINER ♦ ♦ SUDBURY ^fc j^c FECIT ♦ i^ 

1729 ^ • • • 

3. 32 in. MILES GRAYE MADE ME 1641 

4. 35 in. THOMAS * * GARDINER * * S * * 

FECIT « « 1729 • • • • • 

♦ Westley Waterless, Camb. ; (iunton, Norfolk ; and Steane, Northanis, are also saiJ to be 
bell-less. 
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5. 38 in. THOMAS * * GARDINER * * SUDBURY * * 
FEGIT * * 1729. 

The names of the Churchwardens on No. i are incised. There 
seems to be some mistake about the diameters of the treble and 
second. 

No. 4 is broken, and part of the inscription [UDBURY *] is 
gone. The circles are impressions of Queen Anne coins. 

Morant omits to state the number of bells. 

ST. OSYTH. St. Peter and Paul. Six Bells. 

1. 28 in. Chapman of London Fecit ooO D- Stevens 

Church Warden 1781 

2. 29 in. •? : R : haward : i : dines : church : wardens : 

R : Phelps : londini : Me : fecit : 1721 : 

3. 30 in. MILES V GRAVE v MADE V ME v 1 663 

4. 33 in. The same. 

5. 35 in. The same with W v D 

6. 36 in. . The same with W v Q 

" Five Bells." — Morant The treble has been added since. 

TENDRING. St. Edmund. Four Bells. 

1. 25 in. MILES GRAVE MADE ME 1624 

2. 27 in. MILES GRAYE MADE ME 1618 

3. G & C MEARS FOUNDERS LONDON 1 864 

4. 32 in. MILES GRAYE MADE ME 1627. 

The former No. 3 was from the Bury foundry, and was inscribed : 
D U 

* 5 06iJ)U6 g cell ° facbatbara □ ctemina g J)eli g 

i,e, O sidus celi fac Barbara crimina deli. 

The same inscription is found on the fourth at St. George 
Tombland, Norwich. 

THORPE-LE-SOKEN. St. Mary. Five Bells. 

1. 

2. 31 in. THOMAS MEARS FOUNDER LONDON 1 843 

3. 29 in. J. Warner & J. Bentfield C"Wardens : T. Mears 

OF London Fecit 1819 

4. 34 in. CHARLES -^^ NEWMAN -^^. MADE c3=^ ME -^^5 

1688 
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5- 

The treble, 1866, and tenor, 1880, are by Mears and Stainbank. 
The former tenor was inscribed like the fourth, and the former 
treble. 

* .sxaxan o MmsM- o ypi^MSM.mM. o 

Very few bells from this ancient foundry remain. There is one 
at Great Holland (p. 46 an^e). 

THORINGTON. St. Mary Magdalen. Five Bells. 

T. 27 in. THO = GARDINER ^ SUDBURY ^ FECIT ^ 1732 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
The same. 

patent cast by JOHN WARNER & SONS LONDON i860 

Mt Momcn :E)omini jBene&ictum D ® U 

THOMAS ^ GARDINER ^ SUDBURY ^ FECIT ^ ^ 
1732 * 

St. Andrew. Two Bells. 

See miicMcl 

1. 33 in * ^aneta Katerina CDta :tPto :^obi5. 

2. 36 in. ^anete js&warJ)e ©ra s^ro :^obis U 

!• :p>tas for "yiTgllam SLroofte ^n& m^qwcb 
Mis 'Wfvtt 

The smaller bell dates from very early in the fifteenth century, 
and is assigned to Robert Burford, of London. The larger bell bears 
a well-known trade mark with the initials T. b., which are presumed 
to be those of BuUisdon, who flourished in 1510. The same founder 
cast the peal of five at St Bartholomew, Smithfield. An invitation 
on a bell to pray for its donors is very uncommon. 

"Three Be\\s,''—Morant, 

WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE. All Saints. One Bell. 

I. 32 in. Thqs Mears of London Fecit 1804 OOOO 
Benj^ Barnard 
C» Warden 
The name of the Churchwarden is incised. In Morant's time 
the Church was in ruins. 



2. 


29 m. 


3- 


30 in. 


4- 


36 in. 


5- 


38 in. 


WEELEY. 
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PICTURESQUE ESSEX. 

IL— THAXTED. 

BY MISS C. FELL SMITH. 
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the evening sky. 
It is quite probable that the bareness of the country around Thaxted 
may be partly attributed to the despoiling of the woods in early 
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times for fuel to supply the forges of the district. For a large colony 
of cutlers once settled here, and a lingering memory of them is to 
be found in the name ** Cutler's Green," an outlying district in the 
direction of Elsenham. They formed an important Guild in the 
days of Edward the Third, at which time the cutlery trade must have 
brought both wealth and fame to the now depopulated town. After 
the cutlers came weavers, and for a time this industry also flourished. 
It was introduced by Serjeant Bendlowe, once a governor of Lincoln's 
Inn, who was born and lies buried in the neighbouring village of 
Great Bardfield. The only relic of this manufacture left is the name 
Weaverhead, by which a part of the town is still known. 

Thaxted probably reached the lowest period of its stagnation 
somewhere about twenty years ago. Then, the chance visitor who 
entered its silent and deserted streets beheld houses uninhabited, 
chapels shut up, huge makings and granaries falling into decay, and 
the town fast qualifying for an ideal spot to which a wearied worldling 
might retire and rust away the remainder of his days. To such a 
state of inactivity does seven miles from a railway station reduce a 
once thriving borough, in these days of hurry and competition. At 
that period, even to drive through the old town, to climb the steep 
hill between the stately church on one, and the ancient hostelry on the 
other side of the broad street, was to breathe the slow, old-world 
atmosphere of Goldsmith's Deserted Village : 

How often have I paused on every charm, 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm. 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill. 

The decent church that topt the neighbouring hill. 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made. 

To complete the picture, as one enters the old town from the 
east or from the south, where the junction of the roads from 
Dunmow and from Bardfield is marked by the ancient pond, and the 
modern Board School, one involuntarily murmurs something about 

The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool, 
The playful children just let loose from school. 

Now, however, things in Thaxted are looking up. More than one 
industry has sprung to life in the place, and its inhabitants await 
with renewed hope the arrival of the projected ^* Light Railway" 
which is to rescue their picturesque town from oblivion. 
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All dwellers in Thaxted regard with pardonable pride their splendid 
church, standing in an unrivalled position on an eminence in the 
centre of the town. If we except Walt ham Abbey, Thaxted is 
undoubtedly the finest church in Essex. Cruciform in shape, per- 
haps its most interesting portions are the north and south porches. 
The former bears the royal arms, and was probably built by 
Edward the Fourth, who also finished the chancel. The exterior of 

the church is remarkably fine, 
being battlemented, and sup- 
ported by numerous stone 
buttresses, upon which are 
canopied niches, crowned 
with pinnacles of rare and 
peculiar designs, and furnished 
with gargoyles of grotesque 
animals and demons' heads. 
The interior exhibits some 
ancient wood work, stained 
glass of rich and beautiful 
colouring, and a few brasses. 
Although roughly handled 
during the Civil Wars, Thaxted 
was one of the few churches 
permitted to retain on its ex- 
terior two crucifixes, one over 
the north porch, and the other 
on the east front. 

Should there be any 
Essex - born reader of this 
who has not seen this rustic 
cathedral, the pride of his county, he would do well to speedily 
repair his loss. For no one can ever regret ^the time spent 
in visiting a splendid building which civilization and the march 
of centuries have left stranded, so to speak, upon the outskirts 
of population, a lasting reminder of the architectural skill and 
the munificence of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

At the present time, the cyclist is beginning slowly to find out 
Thaxted, for the old town lies on the direct route by road from 
Chelmsford to Cambridge. He might do much worse than quarter 
himself for a day or two in the capacious parlour of the hostelry 
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before mentioned opposite the northern gate of the church. Here he 
will have historic associations at least, for so long ago as January 
loth, 1539, "the Swanne Inne at Thaxtede" was conveyed to 
'* William Spylman and his heires for ever." 

Next to the church, the most interesting object in Thaxted is the 
old Guild or Moot hall, which faces down the open street, at the 
parting of the ways. This is the only relic of the extinct corporation,' 
to which the first charter was probably granted by Edward III. 
Later the town was incorporated by Philip and Mary, the deed being 
confirmed by Queen Elizabeth. In the stormy days preceding the 
Civil Wars, Thaxted contributed a sum of jQ^o, in current value, to 
the Ship-money of the unlucky king Charles I. The mayor of the 
town, in 1639, thought to do a clever thing by annexing to his own 
borough the quota contributed by the hamlet ofYardleys, until the neigh- 
bouring parish of Wimbish, with which the hamlet had heretofore 
paid the tax, petitioned the State, and obtained apparently re- 
possession of its tributary friend and dependent. Built of timber, 
with its two upper storeys overhanging, and its twin-gabled 
roof projecting farthest of all, this ancient structure, the Moot 
Hall, is one of the quaintest and most unique architectural curiosi- 
ties in Essex. Its lower storey is open on three sides to the 
street, from which it is ascended by a short flight of steps on each 
quarter. Here, in the palmy days of the town, the market was held, 
the news of the country-side circulated, and many a bargain struck 
and sealed. The council room overhead was rescued from decay 
early in last century, and used as a schoolroom. At the present time, 
it serves the purpose of a reading-room and lending library. 

The history of the manor of Thaxted is in effect the history of 
the monks of the College of Clare in Suffolk, and later of the 
Earls of Clare. To the lunatic divorced wife of one of these, a 
niece of Henry VIII, the manor was given as a jointure for life. 
From her it passed, through, various descendants of the Clare 
family, to Katharine of Aragon, upon whom it was settled, also for 
life. At her death it was granted to Sir John Cutte, who had 
already leased the manor. Somewhat earlier he had bought the 
manor of Horham adjacent, and be built there Horham Hall, the 
remaining portion of which is among the finest Tudor mansions 
of the county. " Old Cutte," says Leland, " buildid Horeham- 
Haule, a very sumptuous house in Est-Sax by Thaxstede, and 
there is a goodly pond, or lake, by it, and faire parkes thereabout.** 
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The pond, or moat, is still there, surrounding the mansion on three 
sides. High overlooking it stands the battlemented tower, with its 
cupola-topped turret. The jagged or " crow-stepped " gables of the 
great hall are imposing in effect. The interior of this great hall is 
particularly interesting. The roof is divided into square panels, 
and in the deep mullions of the windows, which tower to the very 
eaves, are some fine panes of old glass in which are the arms of 
the Cutte family. A minstrel's gallery overlooks the hall dais. 
The Rev. F. G. West, the present owner, believes a chapel once 
existed at Horham Hall, although no traces of such are still in 
existence. At any rate, Sir John Cutters intention, as expressed 
in his will, was to erect one, and he directed his body "to be 
buried in the parisshe church of Thaxted until such tyme as my 
chapell be fully buylded as hereafter shall ensue, and then my 
body to be removed and buried by the discrecion of myn executors 
in the new chapell." 

The great grandson of the builder of Horham Hall, another 
Sir John Cutte, entertained Queen Elizabeth here on 5th September, 
15 7 1, when she was upon one of her progresses through Essex. 
Lord Burleigh, writing on that day to the Earl of Shrewsbur)', dates 
his letter "from the Court at Hor'm, near Thaxted, in Essex.*'' 
The queen remained until the 14th of the same month, and 
proceeded thence to Mark Hall, in Latton parish, which she left 
on the 1 8th for Lord Rich's stately mansion at Leighs. 

Horham stands on the picturesque side of Thaxted. Below it 
winds the valley of the Chelmer, rich, wooded, and fertile, in 
pleasant contrast to the barren slopes of the high ground between 
Thaxted and Bardfield, and Thaxted and Radwinter. Nestled in 
the valley, there stood formerly the famous abbey of Tilty, now 
marked only by a few shapeless masses of rubble-stones supposed to 
have been a wall. Proceeding still further along the course of the 
river, the traveller reaches Little Easton, and the wooded stretches 
of Lady Warwick's beautiful park. In springtime, the fields beside 
the river here are golden with wild daffodils, while pale primrose 
stars bestrew the woods. No one who knows this part of northern 
Essex well will fail to acknowledge that it has its own peculiar 
rustic cfiarm. It is a charm which is the special heritage of a 
district like that round Thaxted, where for a space of nearly twenty 
miles no railway has yet penetrated. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Essex in 1724. — ^A curious and little-known work, written in 1724, has 
recently come to light which gives a graphic description of Essex as it then was. 
The volume consists of a series of *' familiar letters " written by " a gentleman 
here to his friend abroad," and it deals in a very interesting way with all the 
principal towns of the country. The writer was evidently an observant man, and 
at the same time an accurate recorder of facts. I give his description of £ssex 
in full, as it has special value from the fact that it precedes Morant, whose 
volume is practically the source of almost all the antiquary's knowledge of the 
County. 

As to the authorship, it is curious that in the very same year (1724) Daniel 
Defoe published his Tour through Great Britain^ which was also, like this work, 
in three volumes, the third in each case being devoted to Scotland. In Lowndes' 
Bibliographers^ Manual mention is made of both works, and it is said that the one 
now under consideration has often been confused with Defoe's Tour^ but that the 
author was J. Macky. The preface is indeed signed J. Macky, but it is so worded 
as to leave doubt whether the preface and the book are by the same hand. Though 
Lowndes assumes such to be the case, it is noteworthy that in the preface the 
author is spoken of in the third person. 

There was a John Macky, a political agent, who followed James II to 
France, as a spy, in 1688, and wrote the Memoirs of the Court of England. He 
died in 1726, and was probably the J. Macky who signs this preface. 

After a good account of the town of Ipswich, which is said to be *Wery much 
like Rome " — it is not exactly explained in what respect — our traveller proceeds 
to Harwich. 

" The River from Ipswich to Harwich," he says, *' wideneth as we go along, 
and within a Mile of the Town spreadeth like a Lake ; which makes the noble 
Harbour of Harwich, extending from Landguard Fort, which commands its entry 
from the Sea up the Manering-Tree Water : And Ipswich River may contain all 
the Fleets in Europe land-locked. Its Entry lies so well secured by Nature, that 
although it is full two Miles wide, yet the Sea is so shallow on the Essex side, 
that no Ship can pass but just under the Guns of the>Fort. 

" The Town is very small, but clean, consisting of three Streets ; their Houses 
tolerable, and the Inns very good, but very dear by reason of the great concourse 
of Strangers that the convenience of the Packet-Boat for Holland brings thither ; 
which encouraged the setting up of the Sloops to go directly to Holland from the 
Thames. Here are no Beggars in the Streets to molest you, as abroad. But one 
great inconvenience, which I found everywhere since I landed, but more especially 
here, is that a Single Person meets with no Ordinary to eat at, but must bespeak 
a whole dish, and pay for the whole, tho' you eat ever so little of it ; so that one 
who cannot feed on one Joint, must therefore travel dear, if he trave's single. 

" This Town is govern 'd by a Mayor, annually chose out of eight Aldermen,, 
who with twenty-four capital Burgesses constitute the Corporation. The Mayor 
has a power to keep Admiralty Courts, which have a Jurisdiction over all Naval 
Affairs ; as also for Return of all Writs, Fines, &c. And, with the precedent 
Mayor, any one of the eleven appointed for that purpose, may put them in , 
execution. The King has a very good Building- Yard here for Ships, with a 
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coDTeniency for Store-bouses, Cranes, LAunches, and all other 
Harwich, being within the Confines of the Parish of Dover-Court, is only a 
Cbappelry to the Mother Church there. Here are two MarkeU a week, viz., on 
Tuesday and Friday, and two Fairs yearly, viz., on St. Philip and Jacob's 
Festival and St. Luke's. The Harbour is so spacious, and such use was made of 
it in the old Dutch War, that a hundred Sail of Men of War have been seen 
there with their Attendants, besides three or four hundred Sail of Colliers, all at 
one time. The Stage-Coaches, which formerly plied two or three times a week 
betwixt this Place and London, on account of the Packet-Boat, laid down on 
setting up the Sloops to go directly to Holland from the Thames. 

'* I found in their Town-House, that one Thomas de Brotherton, Brother to 
one of their King Edwards, and the Original of the Family of the Howards, 
Dukes of Norfolk, was first Founder of the Privilege of this Town, which sends 
two Deputies to Parliament. This pUce King William erected into a Marquisate, 
in favour of the Duke of Schomberg, who accompanied that Prince in his Expedi- 
tion to England ; and was the Title of the eldest Son of that Family. The late 
Marquis, whom we have seen at Gaunt, and was always esteemed the gallantest 
and brightest Gentleman in the Army, it now dead, which extinguishes that great 
and new Family in this Nation, though an elder Branch thrives better at Frankfort, 
in Germany. 

** There is a very pleasant Walk here, about half a Mile from the Town, call'd 
Beacon-hill, where is a Lighthouse ; from whence one seeth a large prospect of 
the Coasts of Suffolk and Essex, the Town and Port of Harwich, with the Men 
of War riding at the Gun-Fleet. 

** At the Foot of this Hill lies the famous Well, which turns Wood into Metal. 
I took out several Pieces of Sticks, which seemed to the eye to be Wood, but 
were ponderous and yet briitle. It is of this they make their best Copperas. 

'* From Harwich I took Post, and arrived in four hours at Colchester, the 
antient Colonia of the Romans, and the chief Town in the County. It may be 
three good Miles in Circumference : It hath ten Parish Churches, but none fine, 
tho' the Buildings in general are fair, and the Inns commodious. It is built 
upon the top of a Hill, with two long Streets running down to the bottom on 
each side, which makes me wonder how it could hold out a Siege during the 
Civil Wars, its Situation making it uncapable of being fortified. There are still 
remains of its old Castle, in which one sees abundance of Roman Brick ; and 
from whence one has a full view of the Town, and part of the adjacent Country, 
which is not near so fine as Suffolk, the' as fertile, and more enclosed. 

" This is the most populous town in the County, and the most famous in 
England for Bays and Says ; those Stuffs which we see the Nuns and Friers 
clothed with abroad, and of which the Spaniards carry such vast Quantities to 
America. 

^* This Manufacture employs all the neighbouring Villages, some in Carding, 
some in Spinning, and others in Weaving ; and several credible Factors assure 
me, that they return from London every week above ;^30,ooo in ready money for 
these Stuffs, besides what they transport themselves. During the war with Spain, 
no place suffered more than this ; and many thousand People that were employed 
in this Trade were brought upon the Charge of the Parishes for want of Business* 
but now the Commerce is opened again with Spain, this Place will be very 
thriving. They send two Deputies from thence to Parliament : And the late Earl 
Rivers, who was Lord-Lieutenant of this County of Essex, gave the Title of this 
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Town to bis eldest Son. You may remember him, Lord Colcbester in the Army 
last War. He was the first English Lord that joined King William at his 
landing, and is reckon'd what the English call a very cunning man. 

" There runs a little River, with three Bridges over it, call'd Coin, by the 
bottom of this Town ; which in three Miles Course makes their Harbour called 
Vevnoe, where their Custom-House is kept, and their Shipping comes. Here are 
the best 03r8ters in the World, which are barrell'd and sent in great quantities to 
London, &c. They have a peculiar Art here of candying Eringo-Roots. The 
inhabitants value themselves, that Helen, the Mother of Constantme the Great, 
was bom here. 

" Here are three Markets weekly, viz., on Wednesdays, Frida3rs, and Saturdays, 
of which the last is the most plentiful ; and three yearly Fairs, viz., on the 24th 
June, 25th July, and 13th of October. The Corporation is governed by a Mayor 
and his Brethren eleven Aldermen, a Town-Clerk, a Recorder, Chamberlain, 
and eighteen Common-Council Men, besides their High Steward. It is a Liberty 
within Itself, contains sixteen Parishes, eight within the Walls, and eight without, 
and extends along the River as far as Mersey Island, and so to certain known 
Marks in the Sea. Here is a Colony of Dutchmen planted for the supporting of 
the Bajrs and Sa3rs Trade, who have a Church, with a Hall and Officers to 
examine into the Manufacture, and are exceeding diligent to advance it ; and it 
is credibly reported, that before the late War with Spain, this Town made a 
Return of ;^30,ooo weekly for these Stuffs, from London, besides what they 
exported themselves. Dr. Harsenet, Archbishop of York, who was born here, 
left his Library to the Bailiffs and Corporation, upon condition that they should 
provide a convenient place to put it in, for the use of the Clergy and other 
learned Men of this Town and Neighbourhood. Here are two Charity Schools, 
one for seventy Boys, and the other for fifty Boys and Girls, which last are taught 
to knit and sew as well as read. Some of them are cloath*d,and the rest distinguished 
by Caps and Bands. 

*' The River is navigable within three Miles of the Town for Ships of large 
Burden. A little lower 'tis capable of receiving a Royal Navy ; and up to that 
part called The Hithe, close to the Houses 'tis navigable for Hojrs and small 
Barks. The Hithe is a long Street towards the River, which may be called the 
Wapping of Colchester, it being very populous, and having a large Key and a 
good Custom-House. Besides the Dutch and French Churches, here are five 
Meeting- Houses, of which two are for Quakers. Their Guild- Hall, which they 
call the Moot-Hall, has the Town-Goal annexed to it. 

** From Colchester, in an hour or two, I came to an old Village call'd Kildane, 
where they tell you the famous Massacre of the Danes began ; but the true 
Name of the Town is Kelvedon. And from thence, in an hour more, to a 
Market-Town, called Witham, handsomely situated, with fine Inns in it, and 
abundance of Gentlemen's Seats round it ; amongst which Newkall, which was 
built by King Henry the Eighth, and called, for its charming situation, 
Beaulieu, is still worth seeing. The Avenue of Trees from the gjeat Road 
is majestick, being near an English Mile long, very broad, and the Trees large 
and regular. The House, by reason of the many alterations made to it by its 
several Masters, is very spacious, but irregular, with a very large and noble 
Park. Queen Elizabeth gave this House to her Favourite, the then Earl of 
Essex, since whose misfortunes it hath often changed Masters. But upon the 
l^estoration of the Royal Family by King Charles II. General Monk, created 
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Duke of Albemarle, purchased it, and has left it in Disorder and Disputes amongst 
his Relations. 

*' In two Miles more I came to Chelmsford, called the County Town, not only 
because it lies in the centre of the County, but became the Courts of Justice 
are kept there ; and it's here where the Freeholders meet to chuse their Knights 
of the Shire. 

'* Its Market-Day is Friday, And its Fairs are on May-Day and All Saints* 
Day. . 'Tis a pretty large and populous Town, and a great Thorowfare from 
London to the East. The Situation of it is charming, for it lies in a beautiful 
Plain, with a little River running through it. The Inns are very good, and so 
many Gentlemen's Seats round it, that a Stranger may pleasantly pass away a 
Week here. The Lord Petre has a fine Seat, built a la moderne^ about an hour's 
distance from hence. This Family is Roman Catholick, but very rich. The 
famous Father Petre, who was Privy-Councillor to the late King James, was a. 
Son of this Family. The Duke of Manchester, one of the chief Branches of the 
Family of Montague, whose Father we have seen abroad Ambassador both in 
France and Italy, has a charming Residence here : As also Mildmay, Earl 
Fitzwater. I went from hence on purpose to Castle Henningham, to enquire 
after the Family of the famous Joannes Acutus, whose Statue we saw in the 
great Church of Florence, and who is said by the inscription to be born here. I 
took his name to be John Sharp ; but some of the neighbouring Gentry assured 
me that his Name was Sir John Hack wood ; and that it is not long since his 
Family subsisted. I wished to have met with some of them to inform them in 
what passionate Esteem the Memory of their Family is among the Florentines to 
this day. 

" From Chelmsford we go through a little Market-Town call'd Ingerstone, a 
fine village call'd Brentwood, another Market-Town call'd Rumford, and so to 
London. You see in your way at Rumford, an old House, formerly belonging 
to Queen Elizabeth, called Giddy-Hall, now the Seat of Sir John Eyies, Knight 
and Alderman, being a great square Building, resembling a Jesuit's College : 
And between this and London is a noble Seat of Sir Richard Child, lately- 
created Earl of Tindley, with the finest Gardens in the World, viz., the Palace 
of Wanstead, built by the Earl in a spacious Forest, very flat for many Miles,, 
well planted with Trees and full of Deer. 

** You come up to this Palace from the Village of Wanstead by an Avenue 
of above half a Mile long ; from which run nine other smaller Avenues into the 
Forest, with each a Statue on a Pedestal as big as the Life. I must allow, that 
in Holland, Statues at the end of an Avenue, where the Country is entirely 
flat, fix the View. But her6, where you have always a rising Ground, or a Village 
at some great distance to finish your View in, I think the Statues confine and 
obstruct it. 

"This great Avenue ends at a Pond, or rather a Lake, being a Bason of 
Water of near half a Mile in Circumference, on which my Lord keeps a Gondola 
for his Pleasure. 

" Between this Bason and the Palace is a spacious Area, on each side of 
which the Offices are to be built ; but the Foundations of them are not yet 
laid. 

" The Palace itself is a long Body of a House, without any Wings, consist- 
ing of two Fronts, of two hundred and sixty Foot each ; that to the West front- 
ing the Area and Avenue, and that to the East the Garden : It consists only of 
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two Stories, the Ground-Floor for the Family, and the Upper Story for th^ 
Rooms of State. > 

** You enter the Ground-Floor by a Gate under a hanging Stair-Case, which 
leads you up to the Portico of the Rooms of State above. By this Gate on 
the Ground-Floor, you enter a Stone Lobby, supported by Fourteen Pillars, 
which leads you into four Apartments of Five Rooms each ; two of them from the 
Right and Left, fronting the great Area and Bason ; and two on the Right and 
Left fronting the Garden. 

" The Apartment on the Right fronting the Area (called my Lord's Apart- 
ment) consists of a Parlour furnished with French Prints, Marble-Tables, and a 
Marble Chimncy-Pfece. 

" An Anti-Chamber furnished with Gold and Blue Brocade, Velvet brocaded 
Chairs, and Marble-Tables and Chimney. 

" A Bed-chamber of Crimson Damask. 

** A Dressing-Room of the same, and a large Closet. 

" The Apartment on the Right, fronting the Garden, call'd my Lady's, con- 
sists of a Parlour, finely adorned with China Paper, the Figures of Men, Women, 
Birds, Flowers, the liveliest I ever saw come from that Country. 

" The Ante-Chamber is furnished with China Silk, stained in Colours, incom- 
parably fine; the Bed-chamber, Dresslng-Room, and Closet are also of China 
Silk. 

" The Apartment to the Left fronting the Garden, designed for the Enter- 
tainment of their Friends, consists also of a Parlour, in which are the Family 
Pictures of Sir Josiah Child, and his Lady, my Lord's Parents ; my Lord's own 
Picture at full length, and several other Family-Pictures. 

" The Anti-chamber, with fine Chints, and the Bed-chamber, Dressing-room, 
and Closet neatly furnished with the same. 

"The Apartment on the Left, fronting the Area, is finished, but not yet 
furnished. 

** There is also from this Lobby a Back-Stairs of Stone, ballustraded with 
Iron, which leads you up to the Apartments above. 

" The great Stair-Case of each Front ascends on the out-side by twenty-nine 
stepu of a side, which form a Portico, or Balcony at top, is supported by eight 
Pillars of the Corinthian Order : From whence you enter into the Great Hall 
fronting the Area, and a Salon fronting the Garden. They are both to be finely 
painted ; and from them run five Rooms of State of each side, as below, the 
whole Twenty ending in a long Gallery on the South end, and a Chappel on 
the North end. 

" You descend from the Salon into the Parterre, which hath a Canal in the 
middle ; on the Right a Wilderness, and on the Left a fine green Walk, which 
ends in a Banquetting-House : From whence you have four fine Views, one of 
London, Greenwich, and a part of Surrey ; another of a great part of Kent ; a 
third of an unbounded View through the Forest ; and the fourth a part of Middle- 
sex and Hertfordshire. 

" On the side of this green Walk stands the Green-house, finely adorn'd with 
Statues, and uncommonly furnished with Greens ; and behind this Green-house 
are variety of high-edged Walks, affording delicious Mstas. In one of them 
there is a Vase erected in a Circle, from whence you have eight several Views at 
once. 

" At the bottom of the Canal is a Bowling-Green, incircled with Grottos and 
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Seats, with antique Statues between each Seat : And this Bowling-g^reen is 
separated by a Ballustrade of Iron from another long green Walk, which leads 
you to another long Canal at nigh half a Mile distance. 

"Behind the Wilderness on the Right of the Parterre lies the Fruit and 
Kitchen Garden. The whole, as the Gardeners severally assured me, consists 
of loi Acres. This spacious Forest called Epping, is of a great many Miles 
extent : It is Royal, but seldom made use of by the Royal Family. Its near- 
ness to London makes it branch out into Lodgings to Citizens by Lease : And 
nigh it is a Royal Chace, called Enfield ; the Ranger of which, the Duke of 
Chandos, hath a most sumptuous Lodge ; and the Skirts of the Chace is stored 
with Country-Seats for Citizens and Sportsmen. 

*' King James I., according to that laudable Custom of never delighting in 
the Seats of their Predecessors, built a Palace in this Chace, call'd Theobalds^ 
where he died. 

" About two Miles from Wanstead, in my way to London, is a large Village 
call'd Stratford, where there are above two hundred little Country Houses for the 
conveniency of the Citizens in Summer ; where their Wives and Children 
generally keep, and their Husbands come down on Saturdays, and return on 
Mondays. I thought myself here in Holland again, the Houses having all Rows 
of Trees before their Doors, with Benches to sit on, as there, and little 'Gardens 
behind. 

" Essex has been a very unfortunate Title to those Families who have carried 
it, since the reign of King Henry VIII. 

" Thomas Cromwel, created Earl of Essex by that King, was beheaded in the 
Tower of London. 

'* Devereux, Earl of Essex, Queen Elizabeth's great Favourite, was also beheaded 
in the Tower by her Order, 

" The Earl of Essex in King James the First's Reign, was divorced from his 
Lady, and she was given in Marriage to Car, Earl of Somerset, the Kings 
Favourite, which made Essex a great Instrument of the Civil Wars that ensued. 

** And Capel, created Earl of Essex in the Reign of King Charles II. had 
his Throat cut in the Tower. The Title continues still in that Family. The 
son of him who had his Throat Cut was the last Earl, who is succeeded by a 
fine gentleman his Son, one of the Lords of the Bed-chamber to His Majesty. 
This County, though larger than Suffolk, sends but eight Members to Parliament, 
viz., two for the County, two from Harwich, two from Colchester, and two from 
Maiden.—" Mark DownE," in Essex Standard^ 26, xii, 96. 

Oliver Cromwell and Essex (E. R., iii, 209 ; v, 225). — 
The difficulty about the curious entry, in the Felstead Parish Register, 
of the burial of Robert Cromwell, arises from the description of his 
father as honorandi viri m*'^ in 1639, a date at which the name of 
Oliver Cromwell, the future Lord Protector, was as yet unknown to 
fame beyond the borders of his own native county, and when the 
great Sir Oliver Cromwell, of Hinchinbrook, was still in existence, 
his death not occurring until August 28th, 1655. This, as Mr. 
French says, must always remain a stumbling block, but I think we 
may fairly conclude that the good vicar of Felstead intended this 
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eulogistic description to refer to the future Lord Protector, inasmuch 
as Elizabeth Cromwell is named the mother of Robert, who is called 
juvenis (i,e, under 21 years of age) in 1639. Now Elizabeth, the 
wife of Sir Oliver, died before 1601, so that Robert could hardly 
have been her son, and the Christian name of Sir Oliver's second 
wife was Ann. 

One other point calls for remark. The last line of this entry in 
the Felstead Register is. somewhat obscure, owing to the fading of 
the ink, and it has been variously transcribed et Robertus fuit eximie 
spei (of great promise), and eximie pius (extremely pious). Which 
is correct? After inspection, I made it eximie spei, but perhaps. 
some more skilled palaeographer will look it up.— C. F. D. 
Sperling. 

Rainsford End, Chelmsford. — Can you inform me, through 
the medium of your " Notes and Queries," the origin of the name of 
" Rainsford Road " at Chelmsford ? — W. A. Longmore, Walthamstow. 

Sulyard Brass in Run well Church (E. R., v, 139.) — In Mr.. 
Chancellor's article on Runwell Church I observe in his transcript of 
the inscription to Eustace Sulyard, Esq., and his wife Margaret Ayloffe,. 
a curious misreading. About two years ago I took a careful rubbing; 
of this inscription, and the " actual words " at the end of the penulti- 
mate line and beginning of the last line are clearly and unmistakably 
shown to be : "in J | ix and twenteth yere,"^etc., />., 1587. There- 
are several other minor inaccuracies in this inscription as printed in 
The Review, which suggest that the transcript was probably made 
from a smudged rubbing, the memorial being a brass of good 
character with two kneeling effigies and three shields of arms above,, 
which Mr. Chancellor omits to state precisely. It is, however, very 
high up on the wall, and there are difficulties in obtaining a satis- 
factory rubbing. — C. G. R. Birch, Brancaster Rectory, King's. 
Lynn. 



NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

TTu Essex Foxhounds^ with Notes upon Hunting in Essex, By^ 
Richard Francis Ball and Tresham Gilbev. Pp. xvi, 384. 
Sup. Royal 8vo. London (Vinton & Co.), 1896. Price 25s. 
This is another book adorned with a portrait of the Countess of 

Warwick as frontispiece. This time she is in hunting costume,. 

and, unlike the last we noticed, Essex Leaders, the present volume: 
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contains much of interest beyond the passing moment. The 
authors have gleaned, from many sources, material to illustrate the 
history of foxhunting in Essex from about the year 1785, before 
which time they tell us little is known of this sport. Not so, how- 
ever, of the older pastime of stag-hunting, for in the days of the 
Royal residences at Theobalds, Essex parks and forests afforded 
rich quarry and splendid amusement to King James I and his 
retinue, as the pages of Sir John Bramston's autobiography amply 
relate. 

The map of the Essex Hunt Country contained in this book 
shows it to lie between the two main lines of the G.E.R. as far as 
Audley End on the one, and Chelmsford on the other. From 
Chelmsford to Felstead the river Chelmer forms its boundary, thence 
an imaginary line diverging east, and then due north to Haverhill, 
defines its eastern limit. A portion of this was long debateable 
ground with the East Essex Pack, who now claim the coverts of 
Panfield Hall, Grand-courts, and Lion Hall, formerly hunted by the 
Essex hounds, and later considered as neutral. In an Appendix the 
authors give a lively correspondence between two former masters, 
Messrs. H. J. Conyers and Richard Marriott, upon this knotty point. 

The division of the district comprised by the Hunt into tracts 
governed by the days of the week is, perhaps unintentionally, 
humorous. Thus, the "Monday country" acquired at one time an 
unenviable notoriety for its lack of foxes ; the "Wednesday country" 
consists chiefly of arable land, except around Nazing, where pastures 
and wire-fencing abound ; the inhabitants of " Friday country," of 
which the ancient borough of Thaxted is the centre, hail 
the advent of the pack with delight, as stirring up life in their 
sleepy town, while this district stands equally high in the 
estimation of the gentlemen of the Hunt themselves, since 
they seldom fail to find there a supply of foxes, and sturdy 
ones, too. The Roothings, of course, play considerable part 
in the story of the hunt. This area of more than 12,000 acres 
in extent, from a huntsman's point of view, stands second only to 
the Holderness in Yorkshire among the plough countries of England. 
Everyone who has made a practical acquaintance with the soil of 
this part of Essex — described by Arthur Young as " a strong, wet, 
heavy reddish-brown loam upon a whitish clay marl bottom, poach- 
ing with rain, adhesive" — will agree that it requires some pretty 
Tiding. True, some of the complications of former days no longer 
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puzzle the novice from town. Seventy or eighty years ago, as our 
authors tell us, the yawning ditches and stiff hedgerows, which still 
remain to be negotiated, were further entrenched by root-ditches, or 
small trenches running parallel to the big ditches, about a yard off, 
and which were made for the purpose of cutting the roots of 
the undergrowth, and preventing them from spreading into the field. 
The wide strips of fallow, too, thickly overgrown with rank herbage, 
and bordering the hedgerows, have disappeared, and good reason 
why. The rank herbage and unchecked weeds now, alas ! cover in 
too many instances the whole field, for in the Roothing country may 
be found not a few of the black and grey patches shown as un tilled 
ground in the map of Essex prepared by direction of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture. 

Roothing foxes, to pass to a more hilarious subject, enjoy a high 
reputation. There are few earths, owing, we suppose, to the 
" adhesiveness of the soil." The most are bred in banks, and in 
stumps of trees, and foxes bred above ground are universally known 
to be the stoutest and most game. 

The first Master of the Essex Hunt of whom we have any 
notice is Colonel John Cook, who came from Hampshire, and 
hunted the pack for several years. He sold the hounds to Mr. 
Archer Houblon, in 1812 or 1813, and bade farewell to Essex. A 
story is told that when hunting with them three }ears after his 
retirement, a hound recognised his voice, and leaped a hedge out of 
a lane to get to him. Cook wrote Observations on Foxhunting^ or 
4idvice to a Young Sportsman^ in the form of letters addressed to " My 
dear C." He died at Rouen of a painful disease, at a comparatively 
€arly age. Henry John Conyers was the next Master, and many 
are the racy stories told about him. Irascible and fiery, an English 
gentleman of the old school, he was apt to say in extenuation of his 
peculiar force of language, that it was owing to advice from his 
sergeant-major, when a young subaltern in the Coldstream Guards. 
"** Hold up your head, sir ! " continually stormed that official, " and 
swear at your men, or they will never think an) thing of you." 
Conyers drove to the cover in a yellow post chaise, from the recesses 
of which he was known, on one miserable, drenching, scentless day, 
to have extracted a fox in a basket, taken in a pitfall trap in the 
warren near his house. It is a little astonishing to find anyone now- 
a-days believing in such a superstition as that foxes always run to a 
dying man, nevertheless we have the authors solemnly narrating 
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that three times during Conyer's last illness, in February and March^ 
1^53) did his hounds run within a gunshot of Copt Hall. 

Henley George Greaves succeeded as Master, and an amusing^ 
story illustrates his well-known unwieldy bulk of figure. Sum- 
moned as a witness in a horse case at Oxford, where a breach of 
warranty was being tried, Greaves, under cross-examination by a 
counsel, who was afterwards Baron Huddleston, proved that he rode 
the horse, who began to roar directly he was set agoing. Huddleston^ 
with a furtive wink at the jury, and a malicious glance at the huge 
figure towering out of the witness box, asked with affected innocence r 
*' Did he roar before you got on him ? " " No," innocently replied 
the M.F.H., "certainly not." "Indeed," retorted Huddleston, 
" he could not have known you meant to ride him, or he would 
have roared pretty loudly." 

The resignation of Greaves brings us down to the Mastership of 
the Rev. Joseph Arkwright, grandson of Richard Arkwright, 
inventor of the spinning frame, vicar of Latton, and owner of 
Mark Hall, Harlow, where he built the kennels so long the home 
of the Essex Foxhounds. During his time, Anthony Trollope became 
a well-known figure in the field, residing for more than twelve years 
at Waltham Cross, and drawing upon Essex material for the lively 
hunting situations with which the pages of so many of his novels 
abound. His average distance to the meets was twenty miles, but 
his zeal for foxhunting made light of this. He had in his posses- 
sion a brush, relic of a glorious run from Lubber Hedges Wood one 
frosty afternoon, when only John Ridley, James Stallibrass, and himself 
were up at the death. Shortly before his end, Trollope sent for 
Stallibrass and gave it him, saying : " When you are going to die,, 
pass it on to Ridley." Mr. C. E. Ridley has it now. 

The annals of the Hunt up to the present time are continued from 
various diaries, notably those of the popular huntsman, James Bailey,, 
and Mr. R. F. Ball. Many portraits adorn the pages, as well as 
reproductions of the four well-known pictures of " The Essex Hunt,"" 
painted and engraved by David Wolstenholme in 1831, which show 
many familiar Essex sportsmen of the time. The Index, if peculiar, 
greatly assists reference, and throughout the whole volume there 
breathes the enthusiasm of the authors for the manly sport, so well 
expressed in their motto : 

" Stoody ! stoody ! stoody ! always stoodying at they books, 
— take my advice, sir, and stoody Foox-hunting." 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 

Edward Murray Ind, Esq., of Coombe Lodge, 
»g tn , Q|.g^^ Warley, succeeds George Courtauld, Esq., as 
High Sheriff. He is the eldest son of the late Edward Ind, Esq., 
J.P. and D.L., of Coombe Lodge, who died March 17th, 1894 (see 
E. R., iii, 161), by Elizabeth Marianne, daughter of John Edward 
Terry, Esq., of Sydenham, Kent. Mr. Ind was bom in 1853 ; in 
1879 he married Isabella Mary, third daughter of the Rev. Canon 
Duncan Eraser, vicar of South Weald. He was educated at Harrow 
and Trinity College, Cambridge (B.A., 1873; M.A., 1877); he con- 
tested Ipswich in the Conservative interest in 1885. 

The polling for the election of a Member of 

_ . . Parliament for this Division — the largest single 

Division , . , . ■ 

. . member constituency m the country, with 23,475 

electors — consequent upon the resignation of Mr. A. 

Money Wigram, owing to ill-health, took place on February ist. 

The result, declared on February 2nd, was : Mr. Louis Sinclair (C.) 

8,156 ; Mr. H. H. Raphael (L.) 8,031. 

Mr. Louis Sinclair, whose name was formerly Schlesinger, is an 

Englishman by descent on both his father's and his mother's side. 

Before his birth his father went to France and became a naturalised 

French subject. Mr. Sinclair was born in Paris, where he was lefV 

E 
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an orphan at a very early age. He was brought up in England, but 
at the age of seventeen he ran away from his guardians, with whom 
his life was nojt happy, and went to Australia under the name of 
Sinclair to seek his fortune. He began as a school teacher, and 
subsequently in a few years made a considerable fortune in com- 
merce. He owns a good deal of real estate in Australia. He 
returned to England, to which country he had always regarded him- 
self as. belonging, and took up his residence in Hampstead. He 
was naturalised on January 20th, merely as a precautionary measure, 
in order to place his nationality beyond question. He naturally 
adopted the name under which he had won success. 

Polling took place on February 3rd for the election 

a ams ow ^^ ^^ ^ p .^ ^j^.^ Division, a vacancy having been 

El ction caused by the elevation of Mr. E. W. Byrne, Q.C., to 

a Judgeship. The number of electors is almost as 

large as in the neighbouring Division of Romford, viz., 19,846. 

The result, declared about midnight of the day of election, was : Mr. 

Sam Woods (L.), 6,518; Mr. Thomas R. Dewar (C), 6,239. 

Mr. Sam Woods, of the Rose Villas, Brynn, Wigan, is son of 
Mr. Thomas Woods, of St. Helen's, a miner. He was bom on May 
loth, 1846. He received the rudiments of education at a Baptist 
School, but at seven years of age commenced working in the mines. 
At eleven years old he became a pony driver, and, subsequently, 
after working on the jig brow, obtained employment as a miner, and 
devoted his time assiduously to the improvement of his education. 
At the same time Mr, Woods obtained the confidence of his fellow 
workmen, and in 1875 was elected by them the check-weigher at 
Park Lane Collieries. Six years later he was elected miners' agent 
to the Ashton and Haydock Miners' Association, a body now 
numbering many thousands of members. In 1886 he received a first- 
class miners' manager's certificate. He was a member of the Ashton 
Local Board for four years, and is President of the Lancashire Miners' 
Federation* From 1894 he has been Secretary to the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress. He was President of the 
famous Congress at Norwich in that year. Mr. Woods represented 
the Ince Division (South-West Lancashire) from 1892 to 1895, b"' 
failed to obtain re-election in 1895. He is the thirty-first new 
member returned to the House of Commons since the last General 
Selection, and his return is a gain of a seat to the Opposition, count- 
ing two votes upon a division. 
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Ongar.— The interior of the Roman Catholic church 

has undergone quite a transformation. A beautiful 
torations, ,,,., .0.^1^ 

stamed-glass wmdow — ^representmg St. jacobus the 

Pilgrim, surrounded by exquisite flowers and foliage — 

has been placed in the south side of the church, immediately beside 

the altar of St. Joseph. Three new altars have also been erected 

they are built of oak, highly polished, the panels being painted in a 

superb manner by an artist of note in Munich, where the altars were 

made. Figures of angels adoring the Lamb form the front part, 

while in the back panels lilies and other flowers stand out in high 

relief. The tabernacle is of brass repoussh work. The appearance 

of this church is now equal to that of any of its size in England, 

and testifies to the energy of the priest, who is beloved by his 

flock. 

RiCKLiNG. — ^The east window of this church has been refilled 
with stained glass, representing Christ stilling the waves, in memory 
of the late Mrs. Inglis, widow of the late General Inglis, C.B., lord 
of the manor. 

Romford. — The porch which has been added to the fabric of 
St. Alban's Mission Church was dedicated by the Bishop of Col- 
chester on February 22nd. It has been built by Messrs. Dowsing 
and Davis, under the superintendence of Mr. J. Kennedy, the architect 
of the church, at a cost of about ;£6o. 

Saffron Walden. — The Wesleyan Chapel, after being com- 
pletely transformed, and certainly greatly improved, by a thorough 
renovation at a cost slightly exceeding ;^ioo, was reopened on 
March 17th. 

Mr. James Salmon, C.C, died on January ist at 
Stamford Hill. He was well known and greatly 
respected in Loughton, where he spent many years of his life. The 
inhabitants of this Forest village have received many lasting benefits 
through his unfailing energy and his generous nature. He always 
took the deepest interest in the public library, and raised consider- 
able funds for it. Any measures for the improvement of Loughton 
always received his hearty support. Perhaps his last act for the 
benefit of the locality was his gift of j[^\o towards the proposed 
public clock for the tower of the Lopping Hall. He took this 
scheme up with his well known heartiness, and had promised to use 
his best endeavours to get the City Corporation to help the move* 
ment He was for a time chairman of the Epping Forest Committee, 
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in which capacity he showed remarkable tact and ability. The 
funeral took place at Chingford Mount Cemetery, where many 
persons assembled to pay their last tribute of respect. 

Lady Maria Brady, widow of Sir Antonio Brady, died on 
February 7 th at the residence of her son-in-law, Archdeacon Emery, 
The College, Ely. Sir Antonio, who was for many years director of 
contracts at the Admiralty and a resident in Forest Lane, will be 
remembered for many good works, and for the great interest he 
took in archaeological and geological questions. He died suddenly 
on December 12th, 1881, and the chancel of St. John's Church 
was built by public subscription to keep his memory alive amongst 
the congregation of which he had been a member, and in the 
district where his name was then one of the most familiar. A brass 
tablet on the south wall commemorates his good works. He was 
one of the most earnest in the cause of church extension in " Lon- 
don over the Border." The Church of Holy Trinity, Barking Road, 
owes its existence largely to his exertions, and he called the attention 
of Charles Dickens and others to the vast needs of the Canning 
Town district. He was, with the present Vicar of St. John's — 
Archdeacon Stevens — one of the first promoters of University 
Extension lectures in Stratford, and to his efforts, also, the formation 
of the Bethnal Green Museum was largely due, a work in which the 
Rev. Septimus Hansard, the late rector, warmly supported him. 

The TimeSf in its obituary notice, says of Lady Brady : " She 
greatly helped her husband in the establishment of the Plaistow 
and Victoria Docks Mission, the first idea of which was given by 
him in a letter in The Times, headed 'Londoners over the Border.' 
Though an invalid for many years, Lady Brady took a very active 
interest in the many social, scientific, and religious eflforts of her 
widely-known husband." 

On the death of her husband. Lady Brady went to reside with 
her son-in-law. Archdeacon Emery, at the College, Ely. She was, 
as the late Mr. Walter of The Times once said, a woman of remark- 
able force of character, because, albeit a permanent invalid, she took 
not merely an intelligent but a practical interest in her husband's 
many good works. It was Lady Brady's thorough unselfishness, 
says The Westminster Gazette, her patience during prolonged illness, 
her courtesy and her sympathy which, more than great abilities, 
endeared her to her friends, and has made the world poorer by the 
death of one who, though rarely seen on its stage, has in her retire- 
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ment done more for the good of her fellows than many whose names 
are always before the public. She was in her 85th year, having 
been bom on November 14th, 181 2. Th6 Rev. Nicholas Brady, 
vicar of Wennington, is a son of thfe deceased lady, who was buried 
at St. John's Church, Stratford, by the Ven, Archdeacon Stevens, on 
February 1 2th. 

The Rev. Samuel Harvey Reynolds, M.A., who died at 
Biarritz on February 7th, was for twenty-three years associated 
with Essex, being vicar of East Ham from 1871 to 1893. He 
was born in 1831, the son of Dr. Samuel Reynolds, F.R.C.S., a 
medical man at Stoke Newington, and received his education first 
at BlundelFs School, Tiverton, and subsequently at St. Peter's 
College, Radley, being the very first boy who entered that school 
on its foundation in 1847. From thence he was elected to a 
scholarship at Exeter College, Oxford, where he matriculated in 
April, 1850, passed a first-class in classical moderations in 1852, 
and also in the final classical two years later, taking the degree of 
B.A. Meanwhile, in 1853, he gained the Newdigate prize for a 
poem on "The Ruins of Ancient Thebes"; and in 1855 was 
elected a Fellow of Brasenose College. The following year he 
carried off the Chancellor's Prize for an English essay on "The 
Reciprocal Action of the Physical and Moral Conditions of Countries 
upon each other," and passed M.A. in 1857. 

His original intention was to become a barrister, and he entered 
as a student at Lincoln's Inn the following year, for some time 
directing his attention to that profession ; but, owing to an accident 
which affected his sight, he gave up the law and returned to his 
Alma Mater, where he entered Holy Orders and remained for some 
years as a college tutor, being Latin lecturer in 1862, and after- 
wards bursar of his college. Mr. Reynolds was also classical 
examiner {in Literis Humanioribus) in 1866-67-68, and among 
other distinguished men examined by him was Lord Rosebery. 

In 1865 he published a small treatise on " The Rise of the 
Modem European System," a little-known fragment. He also 
edited a school edition of The Iliad^ and contributed several papers 
to The Westminster Review^ showing himself an earnest student of 
the mystic works of Dante, and an able critic of general literature. 
He was also a contributor to the ninth edition (the last) of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 

On the resignation of the Rev. T. H. R. Shand, he accepted 
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the then valuable living of East Ham offered him by Brasenose, 
in whom the advowson rests, and was marrisd the same year, 187 1, 
on April 12th, to Edith Claudia, third daughter of the Rev. 
Claudius Sandys, military chaplain at Bombay, and granddaughter 
of Colonel Sandys, of Llanarth, Cornwall. He was a Churchnaan 
of the old school, with strong literary instincts, his learned leisure 
being employed in the production of scholarly editions of Selden's 
Table Talk and Bacon's Essays^ and in his work for The TimeSy to 
which he was a regular contributor for more than twenty years. 
This literary activity was perhaps more congenial to his inclinations 
than the ever-growing needs and anxieties of parochial work on 
modern lines in a rapidly-increasing and ever-changing district. In 
this connection we may point out that at the date of his appoint- 
ment to East Ham the whole population was under 2,000 ; 
on his retirement it had risen to 45,000; while for 50 Sunday- 
school children and 75 members of the clothing club, the numbers 
were 600 children and a club membership of 707. The people, 
however, learned to know that they had friends at the vicarage 
who were always ready to help as far as possible, and his private 
charities were large. We may quote from a private letter of Mrs. 
Reynolds to the present writer : 

" No one knows the uphill work we had for years. Many men 
would have broken their hearts over it, and looking back I see that 
my husband's strong sense of humour, his literary work taking him 
away from the petty and annoying parish difficulties, his strict 
attention to all the business and educational wants of the parish, 
together with a big and very tender heart, just helped him to stick 
to his post." 

The renovation of the interior of the fine Norman church of 
East Ham, which was carried out last autumn, was initiated by Mr. 
Reynolds in 1891, who engaged Mr. Micklethwaite to report upon 
its condition ; but many difficulties caused its postponement, and 
the necessary work which was urgently needed from the sanitary 
point of view was, in consequence, delayed, and has been but 
recently accomplished. 

On the resignation of this living in December, 1893, he took up 
his abode at The Gables, Abingdon, in order, as he said, "to be 
near enough to the Bodleian for study, and not near enough to 
Oxford for society." Here he devoted himself entirely to literary 
pursuits; but health failed, and after a short sojourn with Mrs. 
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Reynolds at Biarritz, where he was wont to go for a change, he died 
there rather unexpectedly on February 7th, at the age of 65 
years, and was there buried on February 9th. His decease 
came as a terrible severance to his wife after a quarter of a century 
of happy social life. 

From an appreciative notice which appeared in the leading 
journal a few days later, we quote the following extract : 

" To the responsible conductor of The Times it is well-known 
how great and how versatile were his general literary powers, though 
their results were necessarily ephemeral and unacknowledged. For 
over 20 years he had been a regular contributor to this journal, 
which has contained articles from his pen within the last two 
months. . . . Like Swift, he was most tender at heart, and 
perhaps the real foundation of his intellectual nature was a sturdy 
common-sense, a hatred of cant in all forms, and an abiding sanity 
of judgment, not unworthy of Johnson himself." 

In a letter to the same paper, the Rev. H. L. Thompson, the 
late Warden of Radley College, now Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Oxford, mentions "the deep affection which Mr. Reynolds always 
cherished for his old school. Radley is proud of so distinguished 
an alumnus. His choice of Abingdon as a residence was largely due 
to its nearness to Radley. He was a frequent visitor, and lately 
wrote a very amusing manuscript account of his experiences as a 
boy, at a time when the school was just starting. For some days 
he was the only pupil there, with three masters to govern him. 
He had a very high regard for Dr. Sewell, the founder, and of late 
had busied himself in procuring a complete collection of his 
published works, which he picked up from various booksellers and 
presented to the school library. They are now arranged in a 
special bookcase, and will, I trust, be henceforth associated with the 
name of the donor." 

Reynolds was well known in select Oxford circles, and by many 
personal friends, as a man of brilliant parts, a ripe literary scholar, 
an ardent and enlightened educationalist, as well as for his incisive 
and somewhat caustic irony and wit. In every direction, indeed, he 
showed a strong individuality, and will be long held in remembrance 
as a fearless but honourable opponent, and a kind and generous 
friend. 
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ST. PETER'S CHURCH, COLCHESTER. 

BY MAJOR J. E. BALE, F.R.LB A. 

npHE accompanying plate is from an authentic oil painting. It 
^ represents the church of St. Peter's, Colchester, as seen from the 
west end of High Street about one hundred years ago. 

It then faced south on to a large open square. The churchyard 
was surrounded by a brick viB\l surmounted by iron rails. It had 
three gates of access, which were good examples of local hand-made 
ironwork, following on the lines of the craft initiated by the Flemings, 
who settled in the town together with the weavers of Bay and Say. 
The wall on the west side of the churchy and one gate, existed until 
recently, but was displaced by that now seen. 

The church as shown was the result of rehabilitation after the 
siege of Colchester, and is in Stuart quasi-classic style. The tower 
was erected about the middle of the last century. It had, as shown, 
a picturesque cupola and a clock bell therein ; the latter has been 
since sold to a local baronet, and is in use as a call bell over his 
stables, the proceeds of the sale going towards church expenses. The 
cupola gave place to the stumpy spire now seen on the steeple. 

The house pictured facing the street to the east of the church is 
the old vicarage, fronted in brick of the Georgian era. Rare scholars 
and preachers of St. Peter's lived there. The last was the Rev. 
Simeon Carr. A niece of his, still living in Colchester, well 
remembers being carried out of this vicarage wrapped in a blanket to 
her parents' house opposite, when the vicarage was destroyed by 
fire. 

On its site, the Corn Exchange, now the School of Science and 
Art, was built in 1844. The Essex and Suffolk Fire Insurance office 
was subsequently built directly in front of the church, and the well 
which supplied the "Town Pump" shown in the picture, is now 
under a back room of the corner house adjoining these offices. 
Thus was the spacious H.'gh Street encroached upon. 

North Hill is little changed. The sign of the Waggon and 
Horses, a pictorial duplicate of the tilted waggon and team of four 
horses, is superseded by lettered description on the same inn. 
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But the " Old Waggon " standing in the street, what changes it 
and its attendant circumstances recall ! The wide tyres of the wheels 
had their three or four streaks of iron. There were no ring tyres 
in those days. Such wide tyres did not sink into soft unmacadamised 
roads, and they travelled "toll free" on the "Turnpikes." Thtey 
acted as rollers to bind down the loose stones. Similar wheels are 
still used in Kent and Sussex. 

The streets were paved with cobble stones; they were never 
dusty in summer, and in wet weather one could go fodt dry over 
them. Grass grew among the cobbles under the shade of houses, 
so little traffic was there. The people, however, did not let grass 
grow under their feet in business hours, but worked well whilst day- 
light lasted. Out-towners returned home by moonlight, or, failing 
that, " made a night of it," and returned at dawn in time to set their 
men to work. 

The old waggon is standing in the street by prescriptive right or 
custom, for the Bay-weavers' Hall formerly stood there. The Hall, 
with an upper chamber for the business of the guild, and the open 
base for the marketing of goods, had been burnt down by accident, 
yet the trade still flourished. One load in, and one out a day, would 
be a turnover of ^^1,200, sufficient for a modest day's business. The 
waggon is unloading ; two men are enough for this work. The 
substantial figure has his leg set back to buttress his body, which 
will oppose weight to weight, and he thus easily lowers the bale on to 
the clean cobble pavement. 

The reason for the presence here of the road waggon was the 
fact that for many miles round there were fulling mills as well as 
com mills. Cottages and other houses were domestic factories for 
the weaving of the stuff on piece-work, at a price ^ arranged at the 
guild according to quality. It was a healthy competitive industry ; 
there was no sweating then, nor men for factory inspection required. 
The people did their business well, and laid the foundation for our 
modem commercial enterprise. Modern employers and employees 
may profitably study the causes which produced in the past the skill 
and prosperity of our national industries. 
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HOOD IN ESSEX. 

BY J. EWING RITCHIE. 

A MONGST the men of genius who have lived more or less in 
-^^ Essex a foremost place should be given to Thomas Hood, 
bom in May, 1799, married in May, 1824, and died in May, 1845. 
His life was one long struggle with disease, of unwearied labour. 
As the author of The Son^ of the Shirt he ever lives. " Give Hood 
a tombstone," wrote Mark Lemon in Punchy 

. . . 'Tis not much to give 
To one who stirred so oft our smiles and tears. 
But why a tomb to one whose lines will live 
His noblest monument in after years ? 

And yet the public was glad to give its mite towards a 
monument, which was erected in 1854, over his grave in Kensal 
Green Cemetery, when in the presence of a number of the friends 
and admirers of the dead poet, Mr. Monckton Milnes, afterwards 
Lord Houghton, delivered an oration describing the origin of the 
memorial and the history of him whom it celebrated ; and no one 
had a better right than Mr. Monckton Milnes to be the chief 
speaker on such an occasion, as by his many kindly offices and 
graceful sympathy he had done much to alleviate the sufferings of 
the poet's life. Friends had gathered around Hood from many 
quarters. Sir Robert Peel had gained for his wife a pension of a 
hundred a year. Eliza Cook had called attention to the fact that 
no tombstone marked the poet's grave, and the Duke of Devon- 
shire, who had always been a friend of Hood, 'subscribed hand- 
somely towards the erection of the monument — a noble specimen 
of the sculptor's art. 

In 1832 Hood was led to reside at Lake House, Wanstead, 
Essex. It was a beautiful old house, although exceedingly 
inconvenient, for there was not a good bedroom in it. The fact 
was, it had been formerly a sort of banqueting hall to Wanstead 
Park, and the rest of the house was sacrificed to the one great 
room which extended all along the back. It had a beautiful 
chimneypiece, carved in fruit and flowers by Gibbons, and the 
ceiling bore traces of painting. Several quaint Watteau-like 
pictures of the Seasons were panelled in the walls, but it was all 
in a shocking state of repair ; and in the twilight the rats used 
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to come and peep out of the holes in the wainscot. There were two ' 
or three windows on each side, while a door in the middle opened 
on to a flight of steps leading into a pleasant wilderness of a garden, 
infested by hundreds of rabbits from the warren close by. From the 
windows were to be seen lovely glimpses of forest scenery; 
especially might be seen one fine aspen avenue. In the midst 
of the garden lay the little lake from which the house took its 
name, surrounded by huge masses of rhododendrons. It goes 
without saying that when Hood planted there his Lares and 
Penates he brought with him that spirit of fun which never 
deserted him in his darkest days. On one occasion some boys 
were caught by him in the act of robbing his garden. He and the 
gardener dragged them, trembling, into the house. His father-in- 
law, an imposing old gentleman, who had been writing master at 
Christ's Hospital and still retained a good deal of his scholastic 
dignity, was persuaded to act the part of a County Justice of the 
Peace. The frightened offenders were drawn up before him— as he 
was seated in an arm-chair — and formally charged with the theft, 
which was further confirmed by turning out the boys* pockets. The 
judge, assuming a severe air, immediately sentenced them to imme- 
diate execution, ordering them to be hung on the cherry-tree. At 
this juncture Tom Hood, junior — then a mere lad— was instructed 
to plead for mercy. Down on their knees dropped the offenders, 
sobbing and whining most piteously, promising never to do so 
no more, and then, pardoned, they skedaddled at a quicker rate than 
that in which they had entered ; while Hood and his father-in-law 
laughed heartily at the success of the joke. I give another illus- 
tration of the fun carried on at the Lake House. One day some 
London friends came for a day's shooting. In the evening they 
rowed out, as was the custom then and there, into the middle of the 
little lake in an old punt. They were full of spirits, and indulged in 
what at one time were called practical jokes, but which we, in 
greater wisdom, hold to be generally silly and senseless. On getting 
out of the boat, one of them gave Hood a push which sent him into 
the water. Fortunately it was at the landing-place, and the water was 
not deep; nevertheless Hood had his revenge. Accordingly he 
began to complain of cramps and stitches, and at last went indoors. 
His friends, getting ashamed of their rough fun, persuaded him 
to go to bed, which he accordingly did. There he became worse, 
and his groans and complaints increased so alarmingly that his 
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friends, to use a common expression, were frightened out of their 
wits. Mrs. Hood was not alarmed, for her husband had given her 
a hint, but the friends were in agonies of despair. There was no 
doctor to be had for miles, and all sorts of queer remedies were 
'suggested and administered. Hood shaking with laughter, while 
they supposed he had ague or fever. One rushed up with a tea- 
kettle of boiling water ; another tottered under a tin bath ; while a 
third brought mustard. Hood at length, as well as he could speak, 
gave out in a sepulchral tone that he was sure he was dying, 
and detailed some most absurd directions for his will, which 
they were all too frightened to see the fun of. ** At last," writes 
his son, " he could stand it no longer ; and after hearing the penitent 
offenders beg him to forgive them for their unfortunate joke, and 
beseech him to believe in their remorse, he burst out into a 
perfect shout of laughing, which they at first thought was delirious 
frenzy, but which ultimately betrayed the joke." On another 
occasion the younger Hood tells us how he practised one of his 
innocent pranks on him by painting his wooden doll with pink 
spots, so that he was afraid to touch it, measles then prevailing 
in the district. But the tenancy at Lake House did not last long. 
At the end of 1834 Hood suffered, by the failure of a firm, 
very heavy loss, and became, in consequence, overwhelmed in 
pecuniary difficulties. Had he acted by the advice of many he 
would have got rid of his liabilities. But his sense of honour — 
a mistaken one, it seems — forbade such a course, and he determined, 
like Sir Walter Scott, to extricate himself by the labours of his pen. 
With these views, leaving every shilling behind him, he started for 
the Continent, living first in Germany, and later at Ostend, 
apparently suffering much of ill-health in consequence. It was 
in Germany he published his Up the Rhine, and announced his 
Comic Annual, In 1840 he was back in England, staying at 
Stratford with his medical man. Dr. Elliott, who carefully tended 
him in his illness. This was Hood's last glimpse of Essex. Hood 
writes : "They have a nice garden here, and a paddock. I take a 
look out of my window sometimes, and invariably find my eyes 
resting on Shooter's Hill. A blue hill is a novelty after our flats." 

While residing at Wanstead Hood wrote his only completed 
novel — Tylney Hall — containing a description of old-fashioned 
country life, before the schoolmaster was abroad, when squires and 
farmers and people were as ignorant as Hottentots. Writing in 1840 
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Hood remarks : " It is now above six years since the present work 
\_Ty/ney Bail] was first issued, a lapse of time often sufficient to make 
a novelty of a modern novel." Indeed, during the interval, Tylney. 
Hail had been as much retired from the stage as Mr. Charles 
Kemble, although destined like that gentleman to make an unex- 
pected reappearance. A large impression having been sold in the 
first instance, and the work being in the hands of publishers remark- 
able for seldom or never bringing out second editions, the book 
already appeared to have fulfilled its destiny, when Mr. Bentley 
enlisted it and gave it a place among his standard works. It was 
Hood's first and last attempt as an author in what military writers 
called the " three-volley line." Hood tells us a certain degree of 
interest was excited in it in the county of Essex. " It pleased some 
ingenious persons," he continues, " who pique themselves on putting 
this and that together, to discover a wonderful resemblance in 
Tylney Hall to Tylney Long, and to associate the author's then resi- 
dence — Lake House — with a celebrated mansion formerly standing 
in its vicinity. From these premises it was inferred that, as sundry 
structures had been indebted for their building material to the wreck 
of Wanstead House, even so the private histories of the Wellesley 
and Long families had furnished matter for the novel. The truth 
is, the materials were not drawn, after the Royal Academy fashion, 
from living models. My friends and acquaintances will forgive 
me for saying that none of them had character enough, in the 
artistic sense of the word, to make good pen and ink portraits. 
Indeed, it has been my bad fortune through life (for a novelist) to 
know intimately but one original, and his originality consisted in 
having stockings made for him expressly with a separate stall for 
each of the toes." As to the legal part of the story, to which some 
critic had taken objection, Hood says, "The fact really is that 
through a natural misgiving on the part of the author, the MS. was 
actually submitted to a legal friend, who deliberately pronounced 
that the law of the book was quite bad enough to be good enough 
for a rural justice." It was dedicated to the Duke of Devonshire. 
At Wanstead, Hood also wrote his celebrated poem. The Epping 
Hunt^ published, with illustrations, by George Cruickshank. The 
frontispiece was an admirable portrait of an old gentleman of the 
name of Rounding, the landlord of the inn at Woodford. He had 
seen better days, but though he had outlived his good fortune he 
had not outlived the esteem and respect of his friends and acquaint- 
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ances. He was the genuine representative of the old fox-hunting 
squires, living in hospitable style in their large old houses, keeping 
their packs of hounds. He was the life and soul of the Epping 
Hunt. Well does Hood record in his poem the adventures of John 
Huggins. 

as bold a man 
As trade did ever know, 
A warehouse good he had, that stood 
Hard by the Church of Bow. 

There people bought Dutch cheeses round, 

And single Glos'ter flat, 
And English butter in a lump, 

And Irish— in a, /a/. 

Six days a week beheld him stand. 

His business next his heart, 
At counter^ with his apron tied 

About his counter-part. 

The seventh in a Sluice-house box, 

He took his pipe and pot ; 
On Sundays for eel-piety 

A very noted spot. 

Ah, blest if he had never gone 

Beyond its rural shed ! 
One Easter-tide, some evil guide 

Put Epping in his head. 

Epping for butter justly fam'd, 

And pork in sausage pop't ; 
Where winter time, or summer time, 

Pig's flesh is always chop't. 

The adventures of the bold Huggins excite the compassion of 
the reader from the time when — 

... he drew on his Sunday boots. 

Of lustre superfine ; 
The liquid black they wore that day. 

Was Warren-\,tA to shine. 

In due time they start off in a crowd of all kinds and conditions of 
men from Woodford Wells for Fair Mead, where the stag is to be 
let go. 

So off they scamper'd, man and horse. 

As time and temper press'd — 
But Huggins, hitching on a tree. 

Branched off from all the rest. 
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But Huggins regains his companions in time for the hunt. 

Away they went then, dog and deer, 

And hunters all away,— 
The maddest horses never knew 

Mad staggers such as they ! 

Of course, Huggins comes down a cropper with his horse, for 

though — 

. . . there was no toll at all. 
They could not clear the gate. 

His noble grey, of which he is part-proprietor, is appropriated by 
another sporting gent, and sad and sore^ — on the back of a steed not 
his own — the hunt being over, he returns to the Wells, where — 

... now begun a harder ruii 

On wine, and gin, and beer ; 
And overtaken men discussed 

The overtaken deer. 

While Huggins sits refreshing himself another sportsman comes 

in to tell how, in the course of his hunt, he had lost his own horse 

and got a noble grey in its stead. That horse belongs to Huggins, 

who exclaims : 

Let me endorse again my horse, 

Deliver'd safe and sound ; 
And gladly I will give the man 

A bottle and a pound ! 

The wine was drunk, the money paid, 

Tho* not without remorse. 
To pay another man so much 

For riding on his horse. 

Back in his shop, he wisely resolves not to go hunting again in a 
hurry, and Hood finishes up with a moral which we commend to the 
wise consideration of the youthful reader : 

Thus pleasure oft eludes our g^sp. 

Just when we think to grip her. 
And, hunting after happiness, 

We only hunt a slipper. 

I should do injustice to Hood if I concluded without reference 
to his other and better and more enduring work. He was some- 
thing better than a humourist, or than a mere caricaturist, revelling 
in puns and quips and cranks, a writer of whims and oddities that 
filled all England with joyous laughter. In this capacity we surely 
give him hearty praise ; in ill health, under pecuniary difficulties, 
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when other men would be driven to despair, he was always ready for 
fun, and had his little joke. In our dull climate, amongst a people 
who are given to take their pleasures sadly, who, as Voltaire observed, 
had forty religions and only one sauce, a man of humour is a 
national blessing. Smiles are better than tears for most of us. 
Frail, delicate, sickly from his birth, as one of his latest biographers 
writes, it may be said of Hood — who for the first forty years of this 
century shared with Sydney Smith and Theodore Hook the 
honour of upholding English wit and humour — that he was forty- 
seven years dying rather than forty-seven years living. He did not 
at once adopt literature as a profession, and it may be assumed that 
he took to it because in reality he had not strength enough — I mean 
physically — to fight the battle of life. He began life as a merchant's 
clerk; then he became an engraver. When he was twenty-three 
years of age a memorable duel, he writes, " originating in a pen-and- 
ink quarrel, took place at Chalk Farm, and terminating in the death 
of Mr. John Scott, the able editor of The London Magazine, On 
the loss of its conductor the periodical passed into other hands. 
The new proprietors were my friends. They sent for me ; and after 
some preliminaries I was duly installed as a sort of sub-editor of 
The London Magazine,*^ Thus humorously does he refer to his 
life: "As for incidents of importance, I remember none except 
being drawn for a soldier, which was a hoax, and having the oppor- 
tunity of giving a casting vote on a great parochial question, only I 
did not attend. I have never even been third in a duel, or crossed 
in love. The stream of the tide has flowed on with me very like 
that of the New River, which everybody knows has so little romance 
about it that its head has never troubled us with its tale. My 
own story, then, to possess any interest, must be a fib. To conclude, 
my life, upon my life, is not worth giving or taking." In the course 
of his life Hood was troubled a good deal by the Saints, who un- 
necessarily charged him with impiety. In his Ode to Rae Wilson 
Mr. Hood turns the table on his foes. He begins : 

A wanderer, Wilson, from my native land, 
Remote, O Rae, from godliness and thee. 

He refuses to think he is pious only when he is bilious, and 
adds — 

I love my neighbour far too well, in fact. 
To call and twit him with a godly tract. 
That's turn'd by application to a libel. 
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My heart ferments not with the bigot's leaven, 
All creeds I view with toleration thorough, 

And have a horror of regarding heaven 
As anybody's rotten borough. 

Truly he writes : 

A man may cry " Church ! Church ! " at ev'ry word, 

With no more piety than other people — 
A daw's not reckon 'd a religious bird 

Because it keeps a-cawing from a steeple. 

Space avails not to enter fully into Hood's best work — such as 
his Dream of Eugene Aram^ his Bridge of Sighs — nor to his sonnets, 
one of which, Along the Woodford Road^ describes vividly the con- 
trast between boys coming home from school — all joy and laughter, 
and their return — when he sees the same little boys walk into the 
school gate 

as dull and mum 
As six new scholars to the Deaf and Dumb. 

I can only give, in conclusion, an extract from the last literary 
work he ever did : 

Farewell Life ! my senses swim ; 
And the world is growing dim ; 
Thronging shadows cloud the light. 
Like the advent of the night, — 
Colder, colder, colder still 
Upward steals a vapour chill — 
Strong the earthy odour grows — 
I smell the Mould above the Rose ! 



LOCAL MUSEUMS. 

I.— COLCHESTER. 

BY MISS C. FELL SMITH. 

T^O the ordinary "man in the street," a museum, no doubt, means 
-■- a hoarding-place of old and useless lumber, always thickly 
encrusted with dust, and generally so arranged that by no possibility 
of means, can he, even if he would, discern the hidden meaning or 
beauty that renders worth preserving what, to him, is antiquated 
rubbish. At best he looks upon the place as a handy, dry, and 
well-warmed building, wherein to disport himself with his wife, or 
his sweetheart, on a wet Saturday afternoon. 

Doubtless there are still, and certainly there have been, for I 

F 
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myself have seen them, museums which amply answer to this 
description. But the collection, housed by the kindness of the 
Round family in the historic Castle of Colchester is not to be so 
lightly dismissed And that it is to-day appreciated not only by in- 
habitants of that town, but by visitors from the country around, 
especially since the opening of the well-laid-out park now surround- 
ing the Castle, the list of 21,000 names entered in the visitors' book 
last year sufficiently shows. 

Forty or fifty years ago local interest in archaeology seems to have 
been at a low ebb. A large number of the beautiful and unique 
treasures then brought to light in excavations in the vicinity of this 
town, found their way to the British Museum, where of course they 
were best to go, provided there was not sufficient municipal zest and 
pride to keep them well preserved at home. The burghers of 
Colchester may now see, when they visit the national storehouse of 
curiosities, how largely their ancient borough has contributed to a 
valuable consecutive object-lesson in the history of the race, since 
the time when Britain was an insignificant dependent province of the 
mighty empire of Rome. 

Since the foundation of the Essex Archaeological Society, how- 
ever, and the recently awakened interest of the Corporation in their 
archaeological possessions, a new day has dawned for this Museum 
Especially is it fortunate in possessing in its honorary curator, Henry 
Laver, Esq., F.S.A., an antiquary whose instinct, I had almost 
said greed, is to obtain for it every object of intrinsic worth found in 
the neighbourhood, in order that the collection may be, first and 
foremost, a representative one of purely local finds. This should be 
an easy task, for the ground covered by the town apparently teems 
with buried curiosities, and it seems that one has only to dig a hole 
anywhere to come upon urns, cists, pots, and vessels of every 
description. 

The writer of these lines cannot pretend to any scientific know- 
ledge whatever of antiquities. She only proposes to give a passing 
sketch of some of the most interesting features of this collection, as 
during a short period spent in daily contact with its relics of the 
past, the customs, manners, actions, amusements, the very food and 
drink of the dead, were vividly set before her by the things handled. 

To begin with the Romans, of whom the household story is the most 
complete. Here, in the long recess terminated by the narrow eastern 
window, are to be seen most of the necessary adjuncts of a Roman 
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lady's toilet. To cheat the dwindling years by the art of " making 
up," was with her as great a passion as it seems becoming again 
to-day. Perhaps it was more skilfully done. At any rate, Ovid 

warns her to 

Always beware that from your lover's eyes 
You keep concealed these toilet mysteries ; 
Though art assists, yet must that art be hid, 
Lest where it would invite it should forbid ; 
For many things, when done, afford delight, 
Which yet, in doing, may offend the sight. 

As we glance at the row of small ligulae, we see in imagination 
the dark-haired kosmetai^ or dressing-maids, extracting from the long- 
necked unguentaria the cosmetics, unguents, rouges, and what not, 
with which a beautiful complexion was manufactured. And it is 
hard to believe that these tiny, thread-like instruments, with their 
delicate bowls, may have lain buried in the earth near eighteen 
centuries. Needles, bodkins, tweezers, and scissors, the latter 
shaped like a shearer's shears, all suggest their varied uses. Next 
come the bone, brass, or bronze pins, of all sizes and lengths, some 
with curiously ornamented heads, with which the heavy coils of hair 
were fastened. Her coiffure ended, the lady's ornaments are donned. 
Strings of blue, white, or amber beads around her neck, or perhaps 
the torques of twisted gold, a ring with some rare intaglio, and 
bronze armillae or bracelets, coiled sometimes twice or thrice around 
the arm, and finished by a serpent's head. 

The palla, or female toga, is then fastened upon her left shoulder 
with a bow-shaped fibula of bronze or gold, worn indifferently by 
both men and women, and found at Colchester, as at other Roman 
encampments, in great numbers. 

Now she is complete, and her slave holds up before her the 
rounded metal speculum, in whose bright-polished surface she 
beholds herself, a finished work of art. Perhaps she is going to the 
circus or the theatre. Close by are lying the Tesserae or Roundels, 
the tickets with which she will gain admission. Made of red earth 
or clay, sometimes square but more often round, these bear various 
devices, numbers, or inscriptions. One has an elephant, another a 
stag, a third a galley with rowers. Furnished with this, our lady, 
perhaps attended by her lover, sallies forth in search of amusement. 
Ovid again reminds us how little changed we are to-day from the life 
of Rome. "Take thy seat," he says in his Art of Lave ^ "beside 
the fair one, as close as thou canst, for which the stretched cord 
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(dividing the seats) gives thee an excuse. . . . Take care that she is 
not incommoded by the knees of those who sit behind her, arrange 
her cushion, take up her mantle if it falls, place the stool under her 
delicate feet, fan her if she be too warm." And to complete the 
picture we have only to look at the piece of stone brought from 
Rome, and placed in the entrance hall of the British Museum, which 
bears the inscription : "CIRCVS PLINVS, CLAMOR INGENS, 

JANVAE " The last word is broken off, but it is evidently 

"closed." 

Passing from the other apartments of the Roman dwelling to the 
kitchen, we can find abundant traces of cookery in utensils of 
varied kinds, but each one beautiful in classic form. The Romans 
evidently were partial to "made dishes" of a rich and savoury 
character, such as tempt a palate unaccustomed to plain fare. For 
use in pounding up morsels of meat, vegetables, and meal, the 
mortaria, or flattened bowls, were common, while a patina, a broad 
shallow pan, was occasionally used for stewing. A simpulum or 
saucepan of brass, with a long and richly ornamented flat handle 
has been discovered in a few instances, and the beautiful handle 
of one such, found at Colchester, is among the lost treasures of the 
town now to be seen in Bloomsbury. A collection of ten or more 
querns, or hand-mills, for grinding corn, contains two or three 
with both upper and lower portions perfect, and the graceful 
amphora, or wine-vessel, with its two handles, together with its 
smaller copy, the ampulla, is here in every size. In a recess in 
the wall stands a huge wine vase, four feet in height, which was 
found in the castle yard. Coupled with their liking for wine, the 
Romans much affected its kindred form of fermentation — vinegar, 
and the collection of acetabulae, or cup-shaped vessels used for that 
liquid, is considerable. 

Of sacrificial vessels, prefericulae, and others, there are some, 
while the patera, or libation saucer, is to be seen, occasionally 
perfect, but in fragments by dozens. It was most frequently 
made in the glorious red Samian ware, whose hue is matched by 
no other pottery that I know of, and whose surface is, to the 
touch, like softest silk. The Samian bowls, adorned with scrolls 
of vine-leaves, or with figures of birds, animals, or satyrs, are 
worth careful examination, especially those fragments which show 
incised patterns, or ornamentation in slip, or in especially high relief. 

More abundant even than these emblems of life and activity 
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are the memorials of the dead. From the Roman cemetery, 
situated as was usual in most towns, just outside one of the 
principal gates, innumerable cinerary and ossuary urns have been 
retrieved. One small grey urn bears, scratched upon its surface, 
the brief but pathetic word " Puerorum," but inscriptions are rare. 
Groups of funeral vessels also, were enclosed or protected within 
several flat tiles, and are preserved as nearly as possible in the posi- 
tions in which they were found. So common was this practice that 
the word tegula, a tile, is sometimes used by Latin authors to signify 
a tomb. In many instances, the vessel containing the ashes of the 
departed was enclosed within a larger vessel for protection, and to 
this care we are indebted for the perfect specimens of some of the 
beautiful glass vessels used as urns, which otherwise must have 
perished. Those with the broad flat handle connecting the narrow 
neck and the large square receptacle below, are of especially 
beautiful design, and of exquisite colour, sea-green or opalescent, 
and sometimes delicately bronzed like sparkling hock. Now and 
again a globular vessel will be found of a sapphire blue so intense 
and clear that the gem itself can hardly match it. 

The leaden coffins shown in the lower room are far superior to 
anything exhibited in the Anglo-Roman Gallery at the British 
Museum. 

But in a few cursory pages like this, a tithe of the interesting and 
beautiful things cannot even be glanced at. We have left no space 
to tell of the beautiful specimens of Caistor ware, so named from 
the place where it was manufactured in Northamptonshire ; of the 
valuable bronzes bequeathed by Mr. Vint ; or the two cases full of 
sepulchral vessels, the gift of Mr. John Taylor. One object, how- 
ever, in the last named cannot be passed over, viz., the " Colchester 
Vase," discovered in 1853, while excavating for a road at West 
Lodge, in the town. It is perhaps the most perfect specimen of 
Caistor ware known. It is ornamented with figures cast in a bold 
relief, and seeming to represent the arena of a circus, and a fight 
between men and beasts, a gladiatorial combat, and a part of a 
Roman hunt. The inscription could hardly be plainer if it had been 
written yesterday, but its purport has been variously interpretated, 
one authority reading in it a reference to one Valentinus of the XXX 
Legion, which legion does not appear to have ever been in Britain. 
This is one of the most valued treasures of the Museum. Others, of 
scarcely less importance, are the sculptured Sphinx, the Altar, and 
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several portions of inscribed sepulchral monuments. The latter are 
rare in East Anglia, owing doubtless to the scarcity of stone in that 
district. The inscriptions on Roman grave-stones usually begin 
with " Diis Manibus," to the shades of the departed, or end with the 
letters "H.S.E.," hie situs est. 

The Museum Committee intend, we believe, in course of time, 
to publish a complete catalogue of the objects under their charge. 
This will greatly enhance the value of the collection, as far as the 
general public is concerned. But the intelligence of the present 
curator, Mr. F. Spalding, to some extent obviates the necessity for such 
a work. His knowledge of the age, period, and uses of the objects 
under his care is of the greatest service to the inquiring visitor. 

A valuable manuscript catalogue of the larger number of the 
articles was prepared many years ago. Mr. Price, the expert 
employed, however, fell so completely under the spell of Rome in 
the work, that he numbered everything in Roman numerals, which, 
when he reached the high figures, say of 1,488, amounted to 
no less than thirteen letters, thus, MCCCCLXXXVIII. This 
appalling array has succeeded in almost obscuring the article so 
enumerated, especially if it be small. 

The Joslin Collection, which is rivalled perhaps by no other 
in England, which was purchased some years ago, and is now dis- 
played in the long gallery leading to the principal room, we have 
not ventured to touch upon here. But we are not without hope 
that a writer, possessing special knowledge of the subject, may in 
some future number give us a description of these rare and choice 
treasures, all, or nearly all, collected within a mile of the town. No 
space remains to treat of the Saxon and Celtic objects, which are of 
great interest, or of the mediaeval relics. 



THE ANGIER FAMILY. 

BY CHARLES BRUCE-ANGIER. 

TTHIS family was from an early period of considerable note in 
^ Essex, and is believed to have derived from the ancient dukes 
of Brittany. According, however, to the patent conferring a peer- 
age upon Sir Francis Aungier in 1621 the family were descended 
ex antiquissttna familia Comitum Aungier in Regno Franciae 
oriundus sit et in criste insignibus suis carbunuculum gestat per dicfos 
Comites in insignibus suis gestari .... 
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One of the earliest members of this family was Herve Plessis 
D^Angers, Seigneur de Loh^ac, in Brittany, who flourished in the first 
half of the eleventh century and was father of Judicael Seigneur de 
Loh^ac, who fought at Hastings together with his sons, Riou, 
Walter (Gauthier), and William. 

Riou Sr de Loh^ac, whose name stands sixth on the list of the 
eleven principal Breton lords who joined the first crusade under 
Godfrey de Bouillon in 1096, was the ancestor of the Breton line of 
D'Angers or Angier, one of the most powerful families of the haute 
noblesse of that province. In 1248 one of his descendants, a Henri 
Angier, also flourished as a crusader, while at the close of the 
previous century Gustave Angier became renowned as a Troubadour 
poet. 

If we turn to Les historie Genealog des Plusieurs maisons illustres 
de Bretagne, by Augustin Du Paz and published in 1619, we shall 
find that the family was divided into two great branches, that of 
the Seigneurs or Barons de Loh^ac and the Seigneurs du Plessis- 
Angers, who became in the sixteenth century Barons de Crapado, 
and subsequently Counts du Plessis, Marquises de Loh^ac, and 
Chevaliers of St. Louis in 1 745 {vide Nobiliare de Bretogne^ Nobiliare 
Universal de France^ Dictionatre de la Noblesse^ also Etat present de 
la Noblesse Franfaise (1884), Anselm, de Hozier^ etc.) 

Unlike the English branch, the Breton line did not retain the 
ermine in their arms, but adopted in its place, possibly for political 
reasons, de contre vaire plein, bearing ultimately de vair au bdton de 
gueules, together with another coat, de sable i trois fleurs-de-lys 
iPor. 

Walter and William d' Angers, the younger brothers, both settled 
in England at the Conquest. 

William, the junior, called " FitzAnger " on the " Roll of Battle 
Abbey," was rewarded for his services at Hastings with the historic 
Manor of Bosham, Sussex, together with Aston-Aer, Harcott 
Middleton, Great Withyford, and Albrington, in Shropshire. 

The wording of the charter of Bosham runs, " to him and his 
heirs male in fee farm rendering therefore yearly £^2 of silver in 
solid metal." 

His son Robert, who was the founder of Aston-Aer chapel, circa 
1138, was living in 1165, ^"^ ^^^^ i" ii74- He held the Manor of 
Harcott, in cafiite, under the crown by the service of finding " one 
serving foot-soldier, with a bow and arrow, to attend the King's Army 
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in Wales." His son, another Robert FitzAlcher, Aucher, or Aer, 
was living in 1195, but died in 1198, having married Emma de Say 
(Supers fes 1203), leaving two sons : 

1. Robert infra aetatem 1203, o^ ^^^^ ^8^ ^^ 1211, but who D.S.P. 
circa 1230; his widow, Alice, survived until 1248. 

2. William FitzAer, who died in 1245, having married Margery 
de Harcott and left a son, Sir John FitzAer, who was under age in 
1235, nondum miles 1256. Knight in 127 1. In the same year, " sub 
escheator of the county, exercising his authority well and honestly," 
Conservator of the Peace in 1287, and Knight of the Shire in 
1290. He died in January, 1293, and was succeeded by his son and 
heir, Hugh, born area 1263, who died about November, 1313 ; but 
the line ended with his son Thomas (Nat. Feb. 2nd, 1296; obit, in 
1328), whose only daughter and heiress, Margery, born on the 4th 
of April, 1 3 14, married, in or before 1339, Alain, son of Sir Alan de 
Charlton of Apley, who died on 3rd of May, 1349, at the early age 
of thirty-one. His widow also died the same year. From them 
descend the Charltqns of Apley, who inherited the large possessions 
of Margery FitzAnger.* 

Walter D'Angers, the second of the three brothers, re- 
ceived grants of estates in Essex and Devonshire, in the latter 
county under Baldwin de Meules, while in the former he was, 
according to Domesday, Lord of Witham, Epping and Waltham. 
We find his name on the " Battle Abbey Roll " spelt " Angers," again 
in Domesday as Ansger, and in various contemporary chronicles as 
FitzAnger. He is described in the Researches sur le Domesday^ 
(Essex, vol. LIX, and Suffolk, fol. 411) as connetable du royaume 
de lAngleterre^ and was the founder of a race of gentlemen of 
considerable note and large possessions in this country, who in the 
military and other professions acquired great reputation and honour. 
The County histories tell us that they were of " eminent note " in 
the counties of Kent and Essex, in which latter county they had 
Copthall for their residence and " the head of their Barony." In 
the history of Ely Cathedral, this Walter is described " as a great 
officer of the King," in which capacity he was dispatched together 
with other knights to take an inventory of all movables in the 
Cathedral Church. While in the reign of William Rufus he was 

* Evton's Shropshire. 

t "fl sous tenait k Legram deux hydes et dernier de terre de la Barronie de Geoffroi de Mag- 
neville aussi deux manoirs dans le Comte de Suffolk." It further recites how he owned large 
estates in Essex and Devon, adding that "Get Ansgarus est le meme qu'Ansgard, saltre ou 
conndtable du Royaume d'Anglcterre." 
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commander of the garrison at Mans, and as such is several times 
mentioned by Freeman in his Life of William Rufus^ and we again 
hear of him as being a considerable benefactor to the monks of 
St Saviour's, Bermondsey, in which Church he was probably 
buried. He left two sons. 

(i.) Organ us Clericusoh sine prole^ presumably the second Abbot 
of Reading Monastery before the year 1 1 34 (vide Tanner's Notitia 
Monastica), 

( 2 . ) Sir Richard D' Angers, Knight, lord of Carclew in Cornwall, temp, 
Henry II, where either he or one of his descendants married Margaret, 
daughter of Bartholomew de Serischall, whose arms were argent a 
saltire between twelve cherries slipped proper. There is extant a very 
ancient deed without date by which Robert de Cardinan gave 
Cruceglew and Pengaw to Richard D' Angers and his heirs (Gil- 
bert's Cornwall), He had issue presumably three sons, of whom 
the eldest was ancestor of the Lords of Carclew extinct in the 
reign of Henry IV. These Lords of Carclew who, by their matches, 
seemed to have been gentlemen of considerable note, continued at 
this place till the beginning of the reign of Henry IV, when James 
de Angers left two daughters and co-heirs, Margaret who married 
David Renaudin of Arwothal, and Isabella married to Richard 
Bonithon, second son of Simon Bonithon of Bonithon. Margaret 
D' Angers and her husband died without issue, so that their portion 
of the inheritance went to the Bonithons. 

In the British Museum are preserved transcripts of three old 
deeds, taken at the Heralds' Visitation, relating to this line of 
"Angers," whose arms were until recently preserved in the old 
glass windows at Carclew. 

A branch also settled at, and gave their name to " Angersleigh " 
in Somersetshire. In the year 1325 John Anger held this Manor 
and presented to the living, as did also Maud, his widow, in 1360. 
In the 14th Henry V (1427) the estate was still in possession of 
their family. I also find that in 1323 a *^ Johannes Aunger" 
presented to the living of Little Langford, Wilts, and that his 
family as " Lords and founders " continued to do so until the year 
1443. According to the writs of Parliament (1301) a John de 
Aungiers was summoned from Dene, Wilts, to perform military 
service in person at Berwick-on-Tweed against the Scots. A John 
de Aunger also served as Knight of the Shire for Leicester in three 
of Edward I's parliaments, and in the first of Edward II. 
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William D* Angers, the eldest son of Sir Richard, carried on the 
Essex line, and was living at the accession of Richard I, but i).S.P. 
leaving a brother, Richard (living 121 1), Lord of Epping and 
Waltham, to whom King Richard the First had given the Manor of 
Copt Hall, near Waltham Abbey, which was held in fee and heredi- 
tarily of the Abbots of Waltham by homage and of the king by 
seargeantry. 

Here Richard Fitz Anger fixed his residence, built a stately 
house, and enclosed a park. In the next generation we find his 
sons : 

1. Henry Fitz Anger, Constable of the Tower in 1226, a 
Crusader in 1258-9, and subsequently of Simon de Montfort's party, 
who died seised of the Manors of Copt Hall, Waltham, Epping, 
Fobing Shingle, Langfore (Essex) ; Traham, Pampayworth (Papper- 
worth), and Threford (Cambs) ; Bisherton (South Hants), Blun- 
teyham (Hunts), and Fisherton Anger (Wilts) ; and forester of all 
Essex (Hasted says they were hereditary foresters of Waltham 
Forest, having been so created by Henry III). He was succeeded 
by his son, Sir Richard, living in 1237. 

2. Sir Thomas Anger, Lord of Losenham, Kent, of whom 
presently. 

3. Stephen, who married a daughter of Stephen Somerton, but 
D.S.P. 

Sir Richard left a son and heir. Sir Henry FitzAnger, Knight 
banneret, born about 1255, and died in 1304, leaving by his wife 
Ela, daughter of Walter de Ely, who survived him, a son,* 
styled variously Sir Ancher Fitz Henry and Sir Ancher FitzAnger, 
Knight banneret, who was found to be aged twenty-four at his 
father's Inq, post mort. He was summoned to Parliament, as 
Baron FitzHenry, from 4th March, 1308, to loth October, 1325, 
the head of his Barony being at Thorpe-Arches (Yorks), a portion 
of his wife's inheritance, who shared with her sisters the great 
Bruce Barony. He died in 1339, leaving by his wife Joan, daughter 
and co-heir of John Baron de Bellew and Laderina Bruce, sister 
and co-heiress of Peter, eighth and last Lord Bruce of Skelton (who 
D.S.P. 1271). 

I. Sir Henry, second Baron FitzHenry, who quartered Bellew, 
also argent a lion rampant azure for Bruce, born in 1299, or 1295, 

* According to Hasted there appears to have been another son, Sir Jehan le FitzAncher {temp, 
Ed. II). 
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and married, before 1339, Beatrice . . . but appears never to have 
been summoned to Parliament, and D.S.P. prior to 1350, being 
buried in Papperworth Church. 

2. Johana, of whom presently. 

3. Jane, married to Sir Walter Fauconberg. 

Godfrey Gifford, Bishop of Worcester, by his will, dated 
September, 1301, after making several charitable bequests to the 
monks of Worcester, and to other relatives and friends, bequeathes : 
" To the Lady Margaret Aucher (Anger) his niece of Shaftesbury 
403. (She became Abbess of Shaftesbury, and died in 1329. — 
Calendar Patent Rolls.) 

"To Sir Henry Aucher his nephew ;^ioo a coat of mail and 
harness for a horse. 

**To Richard Aucher his nephew 10 marks a coat of mail, a horse, 
and harness." 

In 1 36 1 a Sibilla Anger,* or Aucher, was elected Abbess of 
Wilton (Wilts), She is stated to have been "of the Copt Hall 
family, who were also lords of Fisherton Anger, Wilts,*' but it is not 
known how long she remained Abbess. 

We now return to Johana Anger, who married first Thomas 
. . . . ? (perhaps a mesalliance^ for he took his wife's name and 
arms) by whom she had a daughter, Joanna, the wife of John de 
CloviUe, of Hanningfield, Essex, Armiger, whose son William was 
Lord of Papperworth, ex materna hereditate. 

In the CloviUe pedigree, entered in the Heralds Visitations, we 
find that a Henry Cloville, of Clovills Hall, Esquire, temp. 
Henry VIII (son of John Cloville, of West Hanningfield) married 
Margaret Anger, daughter and heir to ... . Anger, of Kent, and 
had issue a son, William, aged thirty at the time of his father's death 
in 15 13. The Clovilles would thus appear to possess a double 
right to quarter the Anger arms, to say nothing of their right also to 
the dormant Barony. The arms are quartered on the Cloville brass 
in West Hanningfield Church. Johana Anger married secondly, 
circa 1340, Sir John de Shadelowe, Knt. of the Bath and a Judge, 
who possessed Copt Hall, in right of his wife, in 1350, but by whom 
she had no issue. 

We now return to the line of Sir Thomas Anger or FitzAncher, 
of Losenham, Kent, born temp. King John (son of Richard, first of 
the family seated at Copt Hall), where he had a mansion-house, and 

• Vide Hist, of Wilts, by Sir R. C. Hoare. 
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established a priory in 1241, disestablished at the Reformation, and 
since a ruin, but supposed to have been the first Carmelite house in 
England. Sir Thomas left a son and heir, Sir Henry of Losenham, 
whose name occurs on the roll of those fifty men of Kent who were 
with Edward I at Carlaverock in 1300, and whom Glover calls "the 
flower of the gentry." He was created a knight banneret by the 
king, but died about four years afterwards, being buried in Papper- 
worth Church. His arms are blazoned on the " Charles Roll," temp, 
Edward I. He left two sons : 

1. Sir Thomas, his heir, under age in 1279. 

2. Peter, a favourite gentleman of Edward II, and who possessed 
a remarkably long beard resembling that of a Templar, which he 
had made a vow never to cut off until a certain deed had been 
accomplished (Calendar Patent Rolls). 

Sir Thomas left issue Nicholas, lord of Losenham, one of the 
gentlemen of the king's chamber (Close Rolls, 13 13), who married a 
daughter of Oxenbridge, of Bread, Sussex. 

In the Calender of Patent Rolls (August 22nd, 131 2) is a com- 
mission of array for this Nicholas to raise 500 footmen in the 
counties of Kent and Sussex, and again in the following September 
we find a'similar notification for him to raise r,ooo. By his wife, 
who is buried in Winchelsea Church, he left a son and heir, 
Nicholas, second of the name, who, by his wife, Petronella,* daughter 
and co-heir of Ralp de Cassingham, had issue : 

1. William, who left a daughter, Christina, the wife of Arnold de 
Alkham, whose son was found to be aged twenty in the 40th of 
Edward III. 

2. Henry of Losenham, who married Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Diggs, of Barham, Kent. The muster-roll for the " rape of 
Hastings (1340) " records "the heire of Henry Anchere for XL's 
land in Gosetrowe." He had issue : 

1. John of Waltham and Losenham, temp, Richard II, who obt. 
in 1393, and was buried in the " Whitefriars," and whose will is in 
" Commissioners." 

2. Sir Henry Anger, or Ancher, described in the Patent Rolls 
(1330) as Lord of Aungre (Ongar), Essex, served under the Black 
Prince, and married, first, Isabella Attowne, of Throwleigh, who, in 

* Against her estate the Archbishop of Canterbury instituted a suit, which Nicholas, in right 
of his wife, defended. 
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1345, "prays that a repeal and letters patent may be granted her for 
divers lands in Sussex." By her he left : 

1. Thomas of Losenham, whose son, Henry, married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Guldeford, of Halden, and left a daughter and 
heiress, Anne (who obt. 24th of Henry VIII), the wife of Walter, 
son of Sir John Colepeper, Knight of Wigsell. The grandson of 
this marriage. Sir Thomas Colepeper, sold the manor of Losenham. 

2. Robert, ancestor of the Angers or Auchers, of Westwell, 
Kent. 

Sir Henry espoused secondly Joan,* daughter and heiress of 
Thomas St. Leger of Otterden, Kent, second son of Sir Ralph St. 
Leger, of Ulcomb, knight of the shire and sheriff of Kent in 1397. 
By this marriage the family came to quarter St. Leger, Petevin, and 
Ottringden (ancient lords of the manor). 

Henry Anger, the only son of this marriage, succeeded to 
Otterden, his mother's inheritance, where he was residing in 1441. 
Buried in the north chapel of the church beneath a stately tomb, on 
which reposed his effigy carved in white alabaster. According to 
Heralds Visitation he married Alicia Boleyn. 

His eldest son, John,t who obt. 23 April, 1503, was buried beside 
him, and left among other issue : 

1. James, son and heir, obt. 6 Jan., 1508, brass in Otterden 
church, left a son, Sir Anthony. 

2. William, to whom there is a brass in Rainham church, Kent, 
inscription in Latin runs : " Pray for the souls of William Anger, 
Esquire, and Elizabeth, his wife, which William, obt 23 Dec, 
1 5 14, on whose soul may God have mercy." 

3. Marmaduke, whose grand-daughter and heiress, Margaret, 
married Henry Clovill of Clovill's Hall, Hanningfield, Essex, who 
flourished temp, Henry VIII (^Visitation Essex^ 1558). 

4. Elizabeth, the wife of Thomas Barham of Sissinghurst, from 
whom sprang the author of The Ingoldsby Legends, 

Sir Anthony, the heir, succeeded to Otterden, where he erected a 
brick mansion about the latter end of Henry's reign. In 1542 he 
contributed £^^\ towards a loan being raised for the king. He was 
an active advocate in the destruction of the monasteries, and appears 
to have been in high favour with his royal master, who was very 
generous to him, rewarding him with various grants out of the 

* By this marriage the family were entitled to quarter St. Leger, Petevin, and Ottringden. 

t A Henry or Hugh Anger, probably his brother, according to Visitation of Notts ^ married a 
daughter and heiress of Urswick, by whom he left an heiress, the wife of Thomas Draper of 
Flintham, Notts, whose descendants quarter the family arms. 
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forfeited estates of the Earl of Essex, beside knighting and creating 
him " Master of the Jewels." Among other lands Sir Anthony was 
granted the entire manor of Lyminge, Kent, one of the largest in the 
county, extending over Romney Marsh and to the borders of Sussex 
on the south, and in the west covering several parishes in the Weald. 
As a military commander he attained considerable celebrity, but was 
slain at the siege of Calais in 1557. His wife, Affra, sister of Sir 
John Cornwallis, also died there, and both were brought home and 
buried in Bishopsbourne church, he having acquired that manor from 
Thomas Colepeper. On the curious black and white marble tablets 
to the Angers in Bourne church, he is described as " Maiechal of 
Calais and Guisnes." 
Sir Anthony left : 

1. Sir John, of Otterden Place, who had by his wife, Anne, 
daughter of Sir William Kellaway, an only daughter and heiress, 
Joan, " maid of honour " to Queen Elizabeth, who gave her in 
marriage to the famous navigator. Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

2. * Edward, on whom there was an Inquisit. Post Mortem, loth 
May, 1568, and who inherited under his father's will the manor of 
Bishopsbourne, and married Mabel, daughter of Sir Thomas Wrothe, 
in whose arms Edward VI died. He had issue : 

1. Sir Anthony, his heir, found to be aged 5 years, 6 months, 15 
days at the time of his father's decease. 

2. Elizabeth, married Sir William Lovelace, was grandmother 
of the cavalier-poet, and buried in Canterbury Cathedral, 3rd Decem- 
ber, 1627. 

Sir Anthony married Margaret, daughter of Edwin Sandys, Arch- 
bishop of York. She was born on "December 22nd at 3 of the 
clock in the afternoon in the year of our Lord God 1566," and dying, 
set. 24, on 13th October, 1590, was buried in the Bourne vault, her 
husband being laid beside her on January 13th, 1609-10, in his 47th 
year. Their children were : — 

1. Sir Anthony Anger, the heir. 

2. " Lady Elizabeth," the wife of Sir William Hammond of St. 
Alban's Court, Kent, the ancestor of the poet, and who married 
secondly, the Venerable Walter Balcanqual, dean of Durham, by 
-whom she had a daughter and heiress, Stuart, the wife of Sir 

* Jto Edmund Anger, formerly Abbot of Dueleke, Ireland, was receiving a pension of ;{^io 
into, itat Sing in 1537. Also Agnes Anger, one of 40 shillings, upon the dissolution of Nun- 
■5<?iant?iMBy (31 Henry VIU). 
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Thomas Thynne, and mother of Thomas Thynne of Longleat, 
murdered by Count Koningsmark. 

3. *'Lady Margaret" married Sir Roger James. 

4. Edwin, father of Anthony, who sat in the Restoration 
Parliament of 1660; and of John, the celebrated Royalist divine, 
born 1 61 9, created D.D. by royal mandate at the Restoration, and 
rewarded with the rectory of AUhallows, Lombard Street, died 
1 2th March, 1701, and buried in Canterbury Cathedral (vide Gen, 
Biog,), 

Sir Anthony, the eldest son, was knighted at Chatham, 4th July, 
1604, sheriff of Kent 16 15, obt. and was buried at Bourne, 24th July, 
1637, leaving among other issue : 

* I. Sir Anthony, born 16 14, knighted by Charles I, and married 
first, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Robert Hatton, who was buried at 
Bourne, September 19th, 1648 ; married secondly, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Hewett. He was an '* ardent royalist," 
and advanced to a baronetcy by the king, on 4th July, 1666, 
obt. May, 1692, and buried in the Bourne vault on 31st of the 
month. I find that Robert, Thomas, John, Richard, Katherine, and 
Elizabeth Anger are all mentioned in the Royalist Composition 
papers as having to compound for their property, being Royalists. 

2. Hester, the wife of Sir Edmund Bowyer of Camberwell, 
knight, called for her exquisite beauty "The Star in the East." 
Walpole mentions her, and the poet Cowper praises her loveliness 
and the departed splendours of Bourne in some graceful lines. One 
of Jansen's best works is her portrait, which now hangs at St. 
Alban's Court. She obt. 19th December, 1665, and was buried in 
Camberwell church. 

By his second wife Sir Anthony left : 

1. Sir Anthony, second baronet, obt. in 1694, aet. 10 years. 

2. Sir Hewett. 

3. Elizabeth, wife of John Corbett, obt. 1764. 

4. Hester, wife of Ralph Blomer, obt. 1761, grandmother of 
Mary Teale, who married Major-General Sir Charles Shipley, and 
great-grandmother of Elizabeth, Countess of Buchan, who obt. 1828, 
mother of the 13th Earl. There had been a strange vitality in this 
ancient stock through seven centuries, and then with this generation 

* There is a curious letter from this gentleman, preserved amongst the domestic State 
papers, addressed to Lord Arlington's secretary, and dated July 9th, 1669, in which he " desires 
leave to wait upon ray Lord on behalf of my son for some sort of employment." 
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its history closed suddenly and for ever. On the death of his 
brother the baronetcy passed to Sir Hewett, who became third 
baronet, and had " a very fine new-built brick house at Bourne." 
But alas, he died unmarried on 20th May, 1726, the last of his line, 
and was buried in the family vault (closed since 1842) on the 4th 
June following. With him the baronetcy expired, but the estates 
devolved on his eldest sister, who left five* daughters and coheirs, 
of whom Catharine, the eldest daughter, married Stephen Becking- 
ham, of Beckingham Place, Kent, who in 1752 purchased the shares 
of his sisters-in-law in the property. Their son, the Rev. Charles 
Beckingham, of Bourne Park, left an only daughter and heiress, 
Louisa, who married, in 1802, Edward Taylor of Bifrons, Kent 
(eldest brother of General Sir Herbert Taylor), and brought Bourne 
Park into that family, where it has continued till within the last few 
years. 

Early in the fourteenth century flourished one of the most 
prominent members of this family in the person of Henry de Staunton 
Aungier, a judge, who is described by Foss as belonging to a " family 
of large possessions and ancient lineage," and by Fuller as flourish- 
ing " in great wealth and esteem." He was an ecclesiatic as well as 
a lawyer. In the latter capacity he is first mentioned in 1302. In 
April, 1306, he was called to the bench as a Judge of the Common 
Pleas, became in 13 14 a Baron of the Exchequer, and Chancellor in 
June, 131 6. In 1323 he was raised to the office of Chief Justice, 
and, dying about the time of the king's deposition, was buried in St. 
MichaeFs Church, Cambridge, where his arms may still be seen 
He was the founder of Michael House, now incorporated with 
Trinity College, in the chapel of which his arms. Ermine a griffin 
saegrent azure, are painted upon the ceiling and under the archway 
of the college where they impale de Staunton, 

In 1348 Philip de Aungre, and Alice, his wife, gave twenty acres 
of land in Chelmsford and Bromfield to the Chantry of St. Mary Le 
Thele, Herts. He was probably Lord of the Manor of Ongars, in 
the parish of Hatfield Broad Oak, which was originally possessed by 
a family named " Aungre " in the reigns of Henry IV and V. I also 
find that a " Peter FitzOngar " held three-quarters of a knight's fee in 
the Honour of Aungre (Ongar) in the Waltham hundred {Morant), 

* Frances, third daughter, married Sir William Hardres, Bart., who D.S.P. without heirs in 
1764 His widow enjoj^ed the vast inheritance of the Hardres family, and at her decease one of 
the fortunate sharers in the spoil of this exhausted race, was none other than the Baron de 
Montesquieu, grandson of the great president. 
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After 1377 his heirs were also seated at Blakesware — the 
Blakesmore of Charles Lamb — "a fair seat in the parish of Ware" 
(Herts). These manors continued in the hands of the Aungier family 
till the close of the fifteenth century, at which time, owing to vicissi- 
tudes and misfortunes incurred during the Wars of the Roses, in which 
they took the side of Lancaster, they found themselves compelled to 
dispose of their estates and to disperse themselves. According to 
the Visitation of Essex in 1558 John Maxe of Sallinge is men- 
tioned as having married some six generations above that year 
" Emelyne daughter and heir to . . . Aunger ... of Essex, whose 
arms, Ermine a griffin saegrent per Jesse or and azy are quartered 
on the fine monument to Anthony Maxey (1624) in Brad well 
Church. 

In 1483 Robert Aungier," Esquire" (Rolls of Pari, i Henry VIII) 
together with the son and heir of the Duke of Buckingham, and 
other gentlemen, was attainted by Richard III, and his estates con- 
fiscated ; but upon the accession of Henry VII the attainder was 
reversed, his lands restored, and many marks of favour extended 
towards him. On 2nd November, 1485, he was created for life 
Constable of Tonbridge Castle, and "receiver of the castle and 
lordship, and of all manors, lordships, and lands appertaining to it." 
During the same year his brother Henry was also granted for life the 
office of Bailiff of Winchelsea. In the year 1500 John Aungier 
" gentleman " {Heralds^ Visitations^ son of the first-named, pos- 
sessed an estate at Coton, three miles from Cambridge. His will is 
dated January, 1538, and proved by his wife and executrix on 
7th February of same year ; buried in Hagbourne Church, Berks, 
where there is a monumental brass to " John Angeur and Alys his 
wife." Two of his brothers, described in the Visitations as esquires 
and gentlemen, found their way into Yorkshire, where they left 
descendants. Their arms, the same as the Essex line, are given in 
Sir William Fairfax's Book of Arms of Yorks Families. 

The above-mentioned John Aungier also inhabited a mansion in 
Cambridge, on the spot now called " Aunger*s Lane." In the v 
Calendar of Patent Rolls, temp. Ric. Ill, there is mention of 
a Peter Aunger, residing at Cambridge. John left six daughters 
(to Eleanor, second daughter, he left lands at Hagbourn) and 
one son, Richard, described in an ancient deed as being " lineally 
descended of the ancient house of the Aungers of Essex." By 
his wife, Anna, daughter of Edward Coton of Trompington, Essex, 

o 
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" Esquire," he left among other issue* a son and heir, John 
of Coton, Esquire, who by his ivill dated June 20th, 1550, and 
proved 20th February, 1 550-1, desires to be buried in Coton church. 
In this document he leaves a legacy to "Robert Saunders, my 
kinsman, now in my service." He married Eleanor, daughter and 
coheir of John Bacon, gentleman, of Norfolk, who brought the Bacon 
arms : Gules a boar passant or armed and langued azure as a quar- 
tering into the family. This quartered shield forms the arms of the 
county and town of Longford. Her sister, Margaret, the subject of 
one of Holbein's best portraits, was one of the Princess Mary's 
gentlewomen, and married the celebrated Sir William Butts, im- 
mortalised by Shakespeare. 

He left, according to will, Richard, his heir and sole executor, and 
Margaret (the wife of Sir William Heyborn, Knight), to whom he 
leaves j[^^ in money. 

Richard Aungier, Esquire and J. P., a celebrated member of the 
legal profession, was born circa 1528 ; matric. May, 1545 ; Fellow of 
Trinity, 19th December, 1546; B.A. 1547. In 155 1 admitted 
member of Grays' Inn, afterwards called to Bar. One of the 
counsel-at-law for county and town of Cambridge. Autumn Reader 
and three times Treasurer of Grays' Inn, murdered in his house in 
the Inn, November, 1597, and his body subsequently found floating 
in the Thames, " he having been myssed almost a moneth." Stow 
records how, oft January 25th, 1598, one was hanged at "Tiborne " 
for wilfully and secretly murdering an "auncient gentleman" and 
counsellor of " Graies " Inn, in his Chamber there. In the 
Domestic State Papers (1577) he is described as a "Protestant, very 
lerned and welthie." 

By will, dated 22nd January, 1597, and proved 15th April, 1600, 
by Rose, his widow, and Francis, eldest son, executors, he directs 
that his body be buried in the south aisle and corner of Trinity 
Church, Cambs, or in Church of St. Andrew's, Holborn. Mr. 

* An Edmund Angier, nat 1612, at Dedham, Essex, whose father obt. there circa 1620-30, 
was one of the first Settlers in New England, and brother of the Rev. John An§ier Cnat. at 
Dedham, 1605, bap. 8th Oct.), of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, one of the moSt distinguished 
of Lancashire Nonconformists (for account of whom vide Dictionary of National Biography^ 
edited by Leslie Stephen, vol. i), though he testified against execution of Charles I, and refused 
to sign the engagement to be true to the Commonwealth. His second wife was Margaret, 
daughter of Oswald Mosley of Ancoats, whose family were of great local consideration, and held 
the lordship of Manchester, in which church they were married " very publicly in the heat of the 
Wars." He obt. September, 1677, buried at Denton, Lancashire, his funeral being attended by 
a great concourse of people. His nephew, Rev. Samuel Angier, was also a man of note and an 
author {^ide Gen. Bio^.\ and described as a ** burning and shining light," and very highlv 
esteemed by his contemporaries. Nat. 28th August, 1639 » °^'* ^'^ Nov., 1713, buried south 
aisle of Dukinfield Chapel — Cheshire, m.i. His portrait is in possession of Edward Harrison, 
of Preston, and he married in 1688, " Anne, daughter of Oswald Mosley." 
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Aungier was a benefactor to Corpus Christi College, where his 3tms 
may still be seen in bay window of dining hall. They are als^ 
preserved in the east window of Gray's Inn Hall. In 1581, at th6 
Herald^ Visitations (Cambs), his arms and crest were confirmed to 
him. Until recently Mr. Litchfield, of Cambridge, had in his pos^ 
session an ancient painting on glass of Mr. Aungier's arms, quartering 
Bacon and impaling, " or a fesse chequey azure and argent within a 
bordure gules " f6r Stewart. He left issue by his wife Rose, 
daughter of William Stewart, of Cambs, niece of Sir Mark, 
and cousin of Sir Thomas Stewart, High Sheriff of Cambs, twelve 
children : 

1 . Sir Francis Aungier, of East Clandon, Surrey : 

2. Robert of Ely, born Sept. loth, 1559, living 16 10. Pedigree 
of descendants entered in Heralds' Visitations, line extinct. 

3. 'John went abroad temp. Queen Elizabeth as a Turkey mer- 
chant, and was ancestor of the Barons Coleraine, extinct with the 
fourth Lord '* George Hanger, the odd fish," in 1824. ' 

4. William. D.S.P. 1589 of Trinity Coll. 

5. Richard, D.S.P. 24th January, 1598. 

6. Edward, nat. 8th April, 157 1, admitted Grays' Inn, July 31st, 
1602, called to the Bar 1610, ancient 1622. Will dated September 
ist, 1623, proved loth March, 1625-6. 

7. Thomas, D.S.P. 

8. Henry, D.S.P. 1607. 

9. Jane, nat. April, 1562, ux. Captain Thomas Cheston of Mil- 
denhall, Suffolk. (Heralds' Coll. C. 15, 45 Suffolk.) 

10. Catherine, living 1627, D.S.P. 

11. Elizabeth ux, Perrott. 

12. Mary, of whom nothing is known. 

Sir Francis Aungier, the eldest son, born 14th May, 1558, 
educated at Westminster and Trinity College, Cambs, called to 
Bar 17th June, 1583. Reader Barnard's Inn, 34 Eliz. to April, 
1594, ancient May, 1593; Autumn Reader and Bencher 44 Eliz. 
Fueller 7th Feb., Jac. I.; Sat in Parliament of 1597, representing 
borough of Haslemere; Knighted at Greenwich 28th May, 1609; 
Created Master of the Rolls 5th June following; Member of Privy 
Council and Joint Lord Keeper for Ireland in 1620 ; in 1621 raised 
to the peerage as " Lord Baron Aungier of Longford," with limitations 
to heirs male described in patent, dated Westminster, 29th June, as 
" descended from the Counts D'Angier in France." By \yill 
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requests to be buried in " the little chapel near my dwelling house • 
in Dublin," but was buried in St. Patrick's Cathedral {vide Foster's 
printed records from Ulster Office of celebrated funerals). 

Lord Longford left by his first wife, Lady Douglas Fitzgerald, 
youngest sister of the fourteenth Earl of Kildare (through the Nevills 
and "The fair Maid of Kent," a direct descendant of Edward I), 
who was living in 1579 : 

1. Garrett, obt. 161 5, admitted Grays Inn, 1608. 

2. Sir Gerard Aungier, admitted Grays Inn, 1614, of whom 
presently. 

3. Thomas, obt. 5th May, 1626. 

4. Ambrose, D.D., Prebendary, Treasurer, and Chancellor of 
St. Patrick's, Dublin, until the Restoration. 

5. Henry, of Cambridge, who left a daughter and heiress — Mary, 
wife of John Hercy, Esq., of Crutchfield, Berks. 

6. Lattice, married first, Edward Cherry, Esq., second. Sir William 
Danvers, third. Sir Henry Holcroft 

7. Elizabeth, married first, Simon Caryll, Esq., of Tangley, 
second, Richard Barne, Esq., third, John Matchell, Esq. 

By his second wife, daughter of Sir George Barne, the heroic 
Lord Mayor of London in 1586, he had : 

8. tGeorge, living in 1628, inherited from father lands at Mars- 
land, Cambs. 

9. Frances of East Clandon, admitted Grays' Inn, 1628, whose 
Will dated 23rd May, 1644, was proved 4th August, 1652. Witness 
to marriage of brother Gerard in 1637, and held third banner at 
father's funeral. Grandfather of Samuel Aungier, Esquire, Mayor of 
Colchester in 1703 and 1709, whose son, Paul, in 1673, served as 
Captain in Sir William Lockhart's regiment of foot, and accom- 
panied him to Paris when Sir William was sent ambassador to 
Louis XIV. Buried in south-east chapel of St. James', Colchester, 
October 17th, 1734. Of this family was General Angier, who fought 
with distinction under Wellington at Badajos, Salamanca, and other 
battles in the Peninsular War. 

Francis, first lord, obt. 8th October, 1632, aet. 80 (Lodge says set. 
70), buried in St. Patrick's, 6th November following,^succeeded by 
his eldest surviving son. 

* Aungier Street, Dublin^ so called from this residence. 

t Pepys records in his Diary for October, 1662. " Up and between 8 and 9, and so rid to 
Cambridge, the way so good that I got very well thither and set up at the Beare, and ther my 
cosen Anmer came to me and I must needs to his house," and again on 19th January, 1664-5, be 
writes, "This day was buried, but I could not be there, my cosen Percival Angier.' 
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Sir Gerard, second lord, found to be aet. 35, at time of 
father's decease, married on February ist, 1637, Jane, second 
daughter of Sir Edward Onslow, of West Clandon, and widow 
of Sir Edward Carr, of Hillingdon, Middlesex, and by her (who 
was buried in East Clandon Church on 19th April, 1661) had no 
issue. 

" Lord Gerard Aungier," as Evelyn calls him, was famed as a 
mathematician and orientalist and praised by the celebrated William 
Oughtred in his Clavis Mathematical as being a person of great piety 
and learning, skilled not only in Latin and Greek, but also in 
Hebrew and other Oriental languages. Evelyn records in his Diary 
for 14th October, 1654, how he met "that learned gentleman my 
Lord Aungier." His lordship obt. in 1655, and was buried in Eas 
Clandon Church. 

He was succeeded by his nephew and heir, Francis, M.A. ot 
Trinity College, Cambs, in 1669, eldest son of Ambrose, D.D., by 
Griseld, daughter of Lancelot Bulkeley, Archbishop of Dublin, who 
had also a son Ambrose, of whom presently, and two daughters, one 
of whom married Edmund Ludlow, presumably the celebrated 
"General," and Alice, who married in 1655 Sir James Cuff, a 
distinguished royalist, and obt. 1702. Francis, third Lord Long- 
ford, was made captain of a troop of horse at the Restoration 
On 8th November, 1675, he was advanced to the dignity of 
Viscount Longford, with remainder to his brothers and their male 
issue, and on i8th December, 1677, he was created Earl of Long- 
ford, with like limitation. 

He was Lord Treasurer for Ireland, and in 1697 Keeper of the 
Great Seal ; a member of the Privy Council, and had been created 
LL.D. of Oxford, by James, Duke of Ormond. By his wife. Lady 
Ann Chichester, died 14th November, 1697 (by will, dated 9th June, 
1696, she bequeathes amongst other items "to Alice, wife of my 
cousin James Macartney, j[^%o and my set of dressing table plate 
in the black box "), youngest daughter and coheir of Arthur, Earl 
of Donegal, and widow of John, Earl of Gowran, he had no issue. 
His lordship died on the 22nd December, 1700, and was buried in 
St. Patrick's, Dublin, his honours devolving on his only surviving 
brother, Ambrose, second earl of Longford, at whose decease, also 
without issue, on 23rd January, 1704, they expired. He, too, was 
buried in St. Patrick's, beside his brother. According to will, 
which was not proved till 1709, the estates devolved on his only 
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surviving sister, the Honourable Mrs. Liidlow, and at her decease 
iq 1 7 13, passed to his nephews, Francis Cuff, M.P., and James 
Macartney,* Esquires, grandsons of Hon. Alice Aungier, by an 
equal division, and to their heirs for ever. 

. , Francis Cuff died unmarried, 12th November, 1717, whereupon 
his share went to his brother Michael, who left an only daughter and 
sole heiress, Elizabeth Cuff, baptized 26th July, 1719, married in 
i739-40> Thomas Pakenham, of Pakenham Hall, Westmeath, who 
in consequence of his alliance with the heiress of the Aungiers, was 
on 7th May, 1756, raised to the peerage as Baron of Longford. 
He died in 1776, and was succeeded by his eldest son as second 
Baron of second creation. By privy seal, dated at St. James, 3rd 
M^y, 1785, the King was pleased to further revive the honours of 
the ancient house of "Aungier" in the person of Elizabeth, 
Dowager Baroness Longford, in consideration of her being grand- 
ni^ce and heiiress of the last Earls, and so raised her to the style 
ai\d dignity of Countess of the county of Longford in her own right, 
with remainder to heirs male of her body. She obt. 1794, and was 
spcceeded by her grandson, Thomas, father of the two succeeding 
eairls, and grandfather of the present peer. 

We now return to John Aungier, the Turkey merchant, nat circa 
15^63, who acquired "a very plentiful fortune," out of which he 
pvrcl;iased the estate of Dryfield, Gloucester, and married the 
daughter and heiress of George Hanger, of Bedfordshire, by Frances, 
daughter and heiress of Alice Burges of Sevenokes, living and a 
widow in 1607. On his death in 1654 he was succeeded by his 
eldest son, John, of St. Dunstan's Hill, London, who adopted the 
surname of " Hanger." His brother George, by his wife, Mary, 
daughter of Sir John Watts, Knight, left a daughter and heiress, 
Mary, born 1628, living 1647, who also left an only daughter and 
heiress, Mary Buller. 

John Aunger or Hanger, the son and heir, obt. 1688, leaving 
by his wife, Susan, daughter of Thomas Palmer of Dices Hall, 
Essex, a son and heir. 

George Hanger, Esquire, of Driffield, who had, according to 
pedigrees entered in Visitation of Gloucester and London^ and in Le 
Neve's Knights^ among other issue : 

I. Sir George Hanger, Knt. 

, *His mother was Alice Cuff, third daughter of Alice (Aungier), Lady Cuff. Nat. 31st July 
z66j, and obt. 7th October, 1725. 
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2. John, many years Director of Bank of England, who left three 
daughters and coheiresses. 

1. Anne, nat. 1700, married 20th May, 171 7, Henry Hare, third 
Lord Coleraine, a very wealthy Irish peer, who died S.P. 1749. 

2. Mary, died unmarried, March 20th, 1739, when her fortune 
of ;£3o,ooo went to her sisters. 

3. Elizabeth, died unmarried. 

Lady Coleraine, obt. 1754, leaving her fortune of over ;^i3o,ooo 
to her cousin, Gabriel. 

Sir George Hanger, Knight of Dryfield, where he " hath a large 
handsome mansion and pleasant gardens near the church, and a large 
estate," was born in 1656. High Sheriff Gloucester 1696, knighted 
at Kensington, 27th April of same year {Townshend Catalogue of 
Knights says, 20 Nov., 1695) for his steady attachment to and his 
zeal in promoting the interests of his country, obt. 24th November, 
1 73 1, 3et. 80 (?), buried in family vault at Driffield, leaving by his 
wife, Anne, daughter and coheir of Sir John Beale of Farningham, 
Bart. : 

1. George of Driffield, his heir, D.S.P. 

2. John, also of Driffield, D.S.P. 

3. William of Reynold's Place, Kent, inheritor of Farningham 
estates, died S.P. intestate. 

4. Gabriel and four daughters. 

William, the third son, " new built " Reynold's Place, a mansion 
on the model of " Franks," but much larger, it having been greatly 
damaged by the violent storm of 26th November, 1703. It was, 
however, burnt down in 1740. 

The fourth son, Gabriel, eventually inherited the whole of family 
estates, was M.P. for Maidstone and Bridgewater, and married 
Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Richard Bond, Esq., a large land- 
owner, and sheriff of Hereford, 1722. Created Lord Coleraine, 
peerage of Ireland, 26th February, 1760-2, he being heir to his ^ 
cousin, the Dowager Lady Coleraine, obt. at Bray, Berks, 1773, 
buried Driffield, will dated 1771, with 17 codicils, proved loth 
March, 1773. By his wife, Elizabeth, who obt. 1780, and who was 
buried in the Driffield vault, he had : 

1. John, nat. 1743, second Lord Coleraine, obt. unmarried 1794- 

2. William, nat. 1744, third lord, obt. unmarried nth December, 
1814. 
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3. General George Hanger, fourth lord, "the odd fish," nat. 
1750, married at Wapping prior to January, 1823, Mary Ann 
Katherine (according to obituary notice in Gentleman's Magazine she 
died in 1847) • . . . ? who obt. 27th December, 1846, aet. 70, and 
by will dated 24th December, 1846, and proved 3rd February, 1847, 
leaves all her property (save ;;^2o) to John Greenwood Hanger, 
Esq., and Mary, his wife. His lordship obt. 31st March, 1824, 
buried at Driffield, will dated loth January, 1823. Since which time 
the title has remained extinct or dormant. 

4. Anne, married, in 1773, Arthur Vansittart, Esq., of Shottes- 
broke Park, Berks, M.P., upon whose son, Arthur, the estates 
devolved in 1824, according to will of Gabriel, Lord Coleraine. 

The present Mrs. Oswald Smith, of Shottesbroke, and Robert 
Vansittart, of Foots Cray Place, Kent, now represent the Lords 
Coleraine. 

The author of the Norman People, in his brjef notice of the 
family, informs us that many of its members are mentioned in the Liber 
Niger as existing in the counties of Oxford, Surrey, Yorks, and 
Norfolk, and that " Osmund and Wido Angevinus " possessed 
estates in Essex {Domesday) and were ancestors of a family which 
according to the Rotulus Cancellarii still continued in 1202. In 
1 1 69 a Joscelin D'Aungiers witnessed the foundation Charters of 
Lanercrost Abbey, Cumberland {Monastic^ ii, 131). The gifted 
authoress* of The Battle Abbey Eoll mentions a " Ralph 
D'Aungers," Sheriff of Notts in the 49 and 50 Henry III, who, 
according to Testa de Neville, where he is called " Ralph de Angers," 
held lands in Wilts. In the year 13J6 Jordan de Aunger was 
certified as one of the Lords of the Township of Preston in the 
same county. A Peter Aunger was Sheriff of London in 1265. 

According to the Visitation of Notts in 1569, the family of 
Mering quartered the arms of FitzArcher or Anger. 

Hasted, in his MS. pedigree of the Kent branch, preserved in 
the British Museum, mentions that the Lords Wharton, of Wharton, 
Yorks, quartered the arms through marriage with an Anne Anger, 
but her place on the pedigree is not mentioned, neither is her 
husband's name 

A "John Angier," Prebendary of Peterborough, is another 
member of the family whose exact place on the pedigree I have been 
unable to ascertain. He was scholar of Westminster, M.A. of Trinity 

* The Duchess of Cleveland. 
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College, Cambridge, in 1591, and one of eight senior Fellows of his 
College in 161 1, resigned his Fellowship in 1614, Prebend of Peter- 
borough in 1 61 5, and subsequently LL.D. He died 1630, and was 
buried on 17th August in the Cathedral, where a monument was 
erected by his widow. (Wells' Cathedral Survey \ Foster's History 
of Cambridge,) 

Richard FitzAngier, the crusader, who was appointed Bailiff 
of the Kingdom of Jerusalem by Frederick II. {History of Crusaders) 
in 1 230, belongs to a noble family of that name established in Italy 
in the eleventh century by a cadet of the Breton stock {Discorso 
Gemalogico on the " Filangieri^^ by Erasmo Ricca). 

The arms borne by the family of Angier were : 

" Ermine a griffin segreant azure " (sometimes per fesse or and 
azure), also another coat, />., Ermine on a chief azure 3 lions 
rampant or. 

And for crests, i. An escarbuncle or (but since the latter part 
of the sixteenth century a griffin of the arms holding an escarbuncle 
has been used). 2. A lion's head erased. 



ENDOWED SCHOOLS OF ESSEX, 

TN last year's report of the Royal Commission on Secondary 
^ Education we find the following historical sketch (p. 8) : 

Fourteen months after the presentation of this epoch-making report your 
Majesty's then Government laid before Parliament a Bill founded upon it, which, 
with some important changes, became law in the course of the session as " The 
Endowed Schools Act, 1869." By this Act effect was given to the most important 
of the recommendations classed under the first of the above heads (reforms 
needful for the better management of the revenues of Endowed Schools, and for 
securing the efficiency of their teaching), and also to the first of those named 
under the second head, viz., the constitution of a central authority. A body 
called the Endowed Schools Commission was established, with powers of making 
schemes for the better government and management of Endowed Schools (except 
the above-mentioned seven — Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Charterhouse, 
Harrow, Rugby, and Shrewsbury — which had been dealt with by the earlier Act 
of 1868, and except a few other small classes of exempted schools). This Com- 
mission was, by the Endowed Schools Act of 1874, merged in the Board of 
Charity Commissioners for England and Wales, while another Act, passed in the 
preceding year (1873), modified in several points the provisions of its pre- 
decessor of 1869. Under these three Statutes schemes have been framed and 
approved by your Majesty for no less than 902 endowments in England (excluding 
Wales and Monmouthshire), leaving only 546 endowments, out of a total of 1,448 
endowments in England, known to be subject to the Endowed Schools Acts, which 
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have not felt the reforming hand of the Commissioners. By these schemes, which 
have been in a few cases replaced by amending schemes, great improvements have 
without doubt been effected, both in the constitution of the governing bodies and 
in the educational work and character of the grammar schools. But a good many 
endowments, as having been founded less than fifty years before the passing of the 
Act of 1869, have remained exempt from its useful provisions, while, as we shall 
have to point out presently, the powers of the Commissioners have not always 
been found adequate to the needs of the case. 

The "epoch-making report" referred to is that of the Royal 
Commission appointed on 28th December, 1864, which was pre- 
sented in December, 1867, and was printed in 1868, extending, 
with the appendices, to twenty volumes. The reports on the Essex 
Schools are to be found in vol. xiii, and in the Appendix in 
Vol. xiv. 

The Commissioners of 1894 now fully report upon the very in- 
adequate provision that the Endowed Schools make for the Secondary 
Education of the whole country, and elaborate statistics for seven 
selected counties are given in the various appendices. Essex was 
not a selected county. Full comment upon the unsatisfactory 
condition of many of the smaller Endowed Schools is made, some 
being reported as *''in their present condition nearly or quite 
useless." 



West 
Essex. Ham. 



The endowments belonging to Essex are returned as 

j^ssex. 

Income of endowments, subject to the 

Endowed Schools Acts, included in 

Roby return, corrected to 31st 

December, 1893 

Science and Art Grants (1892-3) 
Ix)cal Taxation Act Grants (1893-4) 

Total ... 27,556 5,203 

The population of administrative county is given as 579,355, and 
of County Borough of West Ham 204,903, which shows : 

West 
Essex. Ham. 

£ £ 

Amount of endowment per i,oco of 

population 14*5 ... I'l 

Amount of total per 1,000 of population 47*6 ... 25*4 



8,421 . 


.. 230 


1,663 . 


.. — 


17,472 • 


■4,973 
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The following is a summary of the recommendations of the 
Commissioners (1894-5) with respect to Endowed Schools : 

The seven great public schools named in the Public Schools Act 
of 1868, should, like other non-local schools, come under the super- 
vision of the Central Office. 

The Local Authority should have power to initiate schemes for 
educational endowments within its jurisdiction, whether now 
applicable to Secondary Education or not, and also for the transfer 
of non-educational endowments to educational purposes. In the 
case of non-educational endowments, a public inquiry should be 
held in the locality by the Central Office before the scheme is 
sanctioned. In the case of funds other than endowments, the Local 
Authority may arrange for their distribution, and report these to the 
Central Office, without being required to do so by way of scheme 
under the Endowed Schools Act. 

Every scheme for an endowment with a yearly income exceeding 
;;£'ioo may be required to be laid before Parliament, but the rejec- 
tion of such scheme should require the consent of both Houses. 

Any endowment which applies to the areas of more than one 
Local Authority should be under the jurisdiction of the Central 
Office, which should either (a) provide a scheme of its own for the 
administration of the whole endowment, or (d) invite the different 
Local Authorities concerned to propose a scheme for their joint 
administration of the endowment, or (c) apportion the endowment 
amongst the Local Authorities concerned, in which case each such 
Local Authority would have jurisdiction over its own portion. 

Under the bill of 1896, withdrawn on June 22nd last, the Local 
Authority was to be an education committee for each county, ap- 
pointed by the county councils, and it was provided that a majority 
of the members of this new County Education Authority were to be 
members of the County Council. An important alteration to this' 
was made during the debate, by which boroughs of more than 
20,000 inhabitants were excluded from the jurisdiction of the County 
Authority. 

The Commissioners of 1894 report as follows (p. 48) : 

The importance of preserving all Grammar Schools which are, or can be made 
efficient, depends largely on the general ground that such schools represent espe- 
cially the tradition of literary education. There is little danger at the present day 
that w^ shall fail to recognise the necessity of improving and extending scientific 
and technical instruction: It is less certain that we may not run some risk of a 
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lopsided development in education, in which the teaching of science, theoretical 
or applied, may so predominate as to entail comparative neglect of studies which 
are of less obvious and immediate utility, though not of less moment for the 
formation of mind and character. In efficient grammar schools, as existing 
examples prove, it is possible to harmonise modem requirements with the best 
elements of that older system which has produced good results in the past, and 
which in our own day still represents so much that is fundamental and indispens- 
able in a properly liberal education. 

The particulars of our Essex schools have been compiled from 
Nicholas Carlisle's Concise Description of the Endowed Grammar 
Schools in England and Wales (two vols., 1818) ; The 1868 Reports 
(vols, xiii and xiv) ; the various county histories ; a return recently 
compiled for the County Technical Instruction Committee, and 
occasionally from other sources : 

Great Baddow. 

Founded by Jasper Jeffery in 1731. New scheme approved by 
Order in Council, dated 9th August, 1872. Closed for want of 
funds since Christmas, 1889. 

Great Bardfield. 

Founded by William Bendlowes, Serjeant-at-Law, by will dated 
17th November, 1584. "Endowed with an annuity of ;^io, this 
has been advanced to about j[^2P P^r annum, and additional bene- 
factions have been added " (Wright's Essex), " Long since ceased 
to exist " {1868 Report), 

Billericay. 

Founded by Rev. Samuel Bayly, rector North Benfieet, by will 
in 1654. Estate (farm at Laindon, etc.) produced about ;^i2o per 
annum in 1862, income now considerably diminished; school at the 
Town Hall, twenty boys. Not mentioned in 1868 Report, 



Braintree. 

James Coker, of Black Notley, formerly a draper and grocer of 
Braintree, where he was born, gave, by will dated 27th October, 
1702, an annuity of j[,io out of a farm at Stoke-by-Nayland. 
Income, ;;^27 3s. lod. " Recently closed " {1868 Report), 
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Brentwood. 

Founded by Sir Anthony Browne, Kt., of Weald Hall, Chief 
Justice of Common Pleas, and Joan, his wife, under letters patent 
dated 5th July, 1557. Translation of Charter of Incorporation, 
Decree of Court of Chancery, Statutes, etc., printed in i2mo 
pamphlet by C. T. Tower, 18^2. Endowed with tithes of Dagenham 
and Chigwell Grange Farm and other lands at Chigwell. Income 
in 1823, ;^i,452 7s. ; in 1832 nett proceeds "have upon the average 
fallen short of ;^i,ooo a year" (Tower's pamphlet). " jCs^4 ^o 
school" {1S68 Report) \ now ;;^5io nett. New Act 1851; new 
scheme 1892. Carlisle says 60 or 70 boys on foundation; 1868 
Report^ 80 scholars not on foundation ; now 60. Accommodation 
for 120 boys. The Brentwoodian commenced September, 1891. 

Chelmsford. 

Founded by Edward VI by letters patent dated 24th March, 
1552. Endowment of farms (formerly chantries) at Southminster, 
East and West Tilbury, Hatfield Peverel, and land and cottages at 
Great Baddow. Income gross ;^5oo, nett ;;^35o (1868 Report) \ now 
about ;^4i6. New schemes 1806, 1825, 1855, 3^^ March, 1873. 
School rebuilt 1890; accommodation for 150 boys. In 1868 51 
scholars on foundation and 5 not on foundation ; present number 99, 
7 he Chelmsfordian (quarterly) commenced January, 1896. 

Chigwell. 

Founded by Samuel Harsnett (vicar of Chigwell, Archbishop of 
York) by indenture dated 13th April, 1629. Restored and rebuilt 
in 1868. Endowment income from tithes of Tottington, Norfolk, 
etc., in 1868 gross ;;^457 7s. 5d., nett ;;^4oo; now about the same. 
New schemes 1852, 187 1, but mortgaged up to its full value for 
enlargement of buildings, etc. In 181 8 30 scholars, 3 or 4 on 
foundation ; now 75. Accommodation for 80 boys. 

Coggeshall. 

Founded by Sir Robert Hitcham, of Ipswich, serjeant-at-law, by 
will dated 8th August, 1636. Firstly in connection with Framling- 
ham College, then, in 1666, by an annual payment of ;^i5o until in 
1722 the lands were divided, Coggeshall receiving lands at Saxstead, 
Suffolk. By the scheme of 1878 this school is to receive y% of the 
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nett residue of Hitcham's charity, besides the school and master's 
housie. In 1890 the endowment was about ;^3oo ; in 1895 it 
produced ;^i58 5s. lod. The present school was built in 1858. 
New schemes 1878, 1887, and ist May, 1890. Accommodation for 
40 boys ; now 18. 

Colchester. 

Founded by Henry VIII by letters patent, dated 12th November, 
J 539- When Henry despoiled the monastic institutions, he granted 
the revenues of the chantries of the chapel of St. Helen and the 
church of St. Mary to the corporation, on condition that with part 
of the proceeds they should found and endow a free school. This 
obligation does not seem to have been fulfilled, and Elizabeth 
regranted the property, and the school was refounded, by letters 
patent, dated 6th July, 1584. Statutes revised 1851 ; new scheme 
1893. School estate leased in 1635 for ;;^34 per annum, in 1643 ^or 
£,Z2^ in 1748 for j[^^^ (Morant's Colchester), in 1806 for twenty-one 
years at ;^ii7 (Carlisle), in 1831 tor ;;£'i4o (Wrights's Essex), nett 
income in 1867 about ;^ioo {1868 Report), In 1637 ten boys, 1641 
69. Gross yearly income from houses, etc., in Colchester, 
and land in Layer Breton, in 1893, j[,2^2 13s. 6d., with 
;^i>373 8s. 9d. in Consols. In 1868 there were 20 scholars on found- 
ation and 40 not on; in 1890 there were 45 boys. The present 
school was built in 1852. 

The Register of Admissions to the Royal Grammar School of 
Colchester, edited by Rev. C. L. Acland and J. H. Round, Esq., is 
being issued with The Transactions of the Essex Archceological S&ciety 
{74 pp., 1637 to 1679, already printed). 

Earls Colne. 

Founded by Rev. Christopher Sv^allow, vicar of Messing, in 
1 5 19. Endowed with 180 acres of land in the five neighbouring 
parishes of Stisted, Ardleigh, Messing, Marks Tey, and Coggeshall. 
Income in 1817 ;£i75 is. (Carlisle), in 1868 £200 gross, ;^i5o nett 
This school was for some time in abeyance, but by the Charity 
Commissioners' scheme, dated 13th May, 1887, when it was 
remodelled, ;^5oo from this foundation was directed to be paid to 
Sir Robert Hitcham's schools at Coggeshall (see above). Income in 
1895, ;£'95 3s. id., being about the average of the previous three 
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years. New schemes 1843 ^"^ ^^^7 > buildings quite recent. In 
1 81 7 there were 30 boys on the foundation and 16 others, in 
1868 30 on the foundation, now 40. Accommodation for 80 
boys. 

Dedham. 

Founded by William Littlebury, of Dedham, by will dated 20th 
July, 1 5 7 1 , royal charter dated 1 4th May, 1 5 74, and by William Cardinall 
in 1595. The schoolhouse was built by Dame Joan Clarke in the 
sixteenth century. New schemes, 1859, 1873, and 1887. Endowment 
consists of 287 acres 3 roods 28 perches of land in Dedham, 
Bradfield, Wrabness, Stratford St. Mary, Bromley, and Chattisham, 
with ;£32o Consols. Income ;^374 6s. 8d. gross, and ;£2i5 12s. lod. 
nett (1S6S Report) ; then 20 scholars on foundation, 50 not. 
School closed temporarily, and income (said then to be ;^4oo per 
annum) applied to the liquidation of its debts, under an order of the 
Charity Commissioners, dated 29th November, 1889. School 
premises let as a private house. The earliest entry in the Register 
Book is in 1579. 

Elmdon. 

Founded by Thomas Crawley, a lawyer of Elmdon, who died 
30th September, 1559, under his will, with an annuity of ;^i4. 
The brass to his memory records that he loved his country, as this 
school bears witness, which was built at his very great expense. In 
1868 Report the income is given as ;^26 2s. gross, j[^2\ 12s. nett. 
" Not maintained as a Grammar School, but income applied in aid of 
National School [built in 1844] in the parish " (1868 Report). 

Felsted. 

Founded by Richard Rich, first Lord Rich, of Leez Priory, 
Chancellor of the Court of Augmentations and Lord Chancellor 
(1547 to 1552) in May, 1564. Income in Morant's time, ;;^i7o 6s. 5d,; 
in 1868, gross ;^i,75o, nett ;;^i,25o. New schemes, 1851, 1876; 
school re-built, 1864; number of boys at Christmas, 1630, 100 to 
120; Christmas, 1710, 64; i75o>9; 1813,22; 1850,22; 1868, 
90 on foundation, 5 not on foundation; now about 250 {cf, p. 27, 
ante). A History of Felsted School^ by John Sarjeaunt, M.A. (129 
pp., 8vo, illustrated), was published in 1S89. The Felstedian com- 
menced in 1877, the present volume being the 21st. 
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Grays. 

Founded by William Palmer in 1706 ; endowment, consisting of 
houses in Lombard Street and Beech Street, Cripplegate, now pro- 
ducing about ;;^8o5 per annum nett. When Palmer died in 17 10, 
his London property left to charity then produced ;£io3 per annum; 
in 1868 Report the income of this endowment was returned as jQi^o 
gross, 140 nett. New schemes, 1845 and 187 1. In 1868 there were 
38 scholars on the foundation and 42 not; now there are 119 
boys and 53 girls in the schools, about as many as there is accom- 
modation for. The present large buildings were erected in 1873-74, 
at a cost of about ;£7,ooo. 

Halstead. 

Founded by Lady Mary Ramsey (widow of Sir Thomas Ramsey, 
Lord Mayor of London in 1577), in 1594. This school was ori- 
ginally intended to be erected at Clavering. Morant says the 
endowment was ;;^2o per annum and a house ; it consists of a rent- 
charge on the manor of Colne Engaine, now producing about ^100 
per annum nett, with houses and land in Halstead and ;£2,oo7 14s. 3d. 
Consols. In 1868 it was returned as ;;^2oo gross, ;^i2o nett (1868 
Report), In 1885 the nett endowment was ;;^i63 is. id. New 
schemes, 1857, 1863, 1893; school-house rebuilt, 1862. In 1868 
there were 30 boys on the foundation, 10 not ; now there are 
33 boys, accommodation for 45. 

Maldon, 

Founded by Alderman Ralph Breeder, haberdasher, of Maldon, 
under his will dated 28th February, 1608. There was a public 
school here as early as 1423 with a nett endowment of £^ os. 7fd. 
The present endowment consists of the rents of two shops in 
Maldon and Pleyhill Farm, Hatfield Peverel, producing nearly £$0 
per annum nett ; about the same as in 1868, when it was returned 
as gross ;^54, nett jQs^- New scheme 1864. In 1868 there were 
9 boys, now 42 ; accommodation for 55. 

Newport. 

Founded by Mrs. Joyce Frankland, of Stansted Abbott, Herts 
(daughter of Robert Trappes, goldsmith, of London), and William 
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Saxie, her son, under her will dated 20th February, 1586, at the 
instance of Jeffery Nightingale, of Newport and Gray's Inn. Endow- 
ing it with tithes of Banstead, Surrey, two small tenements at 
Hoddesdon, and two houses in Distaff Lane, Cannon Street, E.G., 
then producing ^£2^ los. per annum. No addition to the endow- 
ment has been made, but the London property has been recently 
sold and the proceeds invested in Bank Stock. In Morant's time 
(1768) the income was ;^8o per annum; in Wright's time (1834) 
^275 ; in 1868 ;^3i5 gross, ^265 nett ; now ;£5i2 13s. 2d. nett. 
New schemes 1851, 1874. Present school erected in 1878. In 
181 8, 50 scholars on foundation (Garlisle), in 1868 the same number, 
now 36. Accommodation for 60 boys. The Newportonian (monthly) 
commenced January, 1892. 

Saffron Walden. 

Endowed by Dame Joan Bradbury, of London, and her brother, 
Rev. John Leche, vicar of Walden, in 1525; re-endowed by 
Edward VI in 1549. An old and unknown foundation, dating back 
certainly to 1423. The present endowment consists of land at 
Tollesbury, cottage and lands at Walden, and invested money in 
India Stock. In 1868 the annual income was returned as ;;^68 4s. 2d. 
gross, j[fo^ i8s. 3d. nett; it is now ;^ii3 14s. 7d., having received 
further endowment under the will of G. S. Gibson, Esq., in 1883. 
New schemes 1844, 1879. School re-built on new site in 1881 at a 
cost of about ;^4,5oo. In 1868 there were 9 scholars on the founda- 
tion, and 8 not ; now there are 40. Accommodation for 1 24 boys. 

Walthamstow. 

Founded under the will (dated 1542) of Sir George Monoux, 
Kt., Lord Mayor of London in 15 14. His small endowment was 
supplemented by several subsequent gifts. In 1868 the income 
was returned as ;^46 5s., gross and nett, it is now ;^24i 12s. gross, 
and in consequence of charges on the foundation only ;^49 19s. 3d. 
neti. New scheme, 1886 ; new school, 1889. In 1868 there were 
15 scholars on the foundation ; it is now an Organised Science Day 
School, and has 192 scholars. Accommodation for 250 boys. 

Great Yeldham. 

" A house near the church, which was anciently appropriated to 
the hospitable purpose of preparing a dinner for poor people on the 
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day of their marriage, has since been converted into a school-room, 
and endowed by John Symonds, Esq., with an estate called Kettles, 
in Halstead " (Wright's Essex, and see Morant). John Symonds, 
of Great Yeldham, was a lawyer, and " a most watchful magistrate '* 
(J. P.), for nearly forty years. He died February 29th, 1692. In 
1890 this endowment produced j£$S los. Accommodation for 
10 boarders. 

West Ham. 

High School for girls. Endowed in 1769 by bequests under the 
will of Mrs. Sarah Bonnell, now consisting of ;£^i,745 Bank Stock, 
producing about ;£i5o per annum. New scheme, 1873. At 
present 194 girls in the school (day only) ; accommodation for 230. 

Other schools in the county with endowments are Bradwell-juxta- 
Mare, Canewdon, Chadwell Heath, Dagenham, Fyfield, Harlow, 
Magdalen Laver, Littlebury, Moreton, Chipping Ongar, Pebmarsh, 
Margaret Roothing, and Roydon. These are all elementary or free 
schools, managed by trustees. 



A FRAGMENT OF A SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY RECORD. 

BY JOHN FRENCH. 

npHE following small scrap of literature has been in manuscript 
-■' now for nearly a century. It is of little or no value, although 
in some slight degree illustrative of a transaction of which but few 
records exist. 

The scrap was written by a Mr. Woodwards, a schoolmaster at 
Felstead in the early years of this century. From whence he 
obtained his information I do not know, but internal evidence 
pretty well attests the age of the original ; and the presumption is 
very strong that it is a truthful document. 

Mr. Woodwards prefaces it with a history of the first Lord Rich 
of Leighs Priory, the founder of Felstead School. Rich, it will 
perhaps be unnecessary to explain, was one of the active agents 
used by Henry VHI in the suppression of the monasteries, being 
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made Chancellor of the Court of Augmentations (a rather ^p* 
propriate title). He was recommended for a peerage at the death 
of the king, and was made Baron Rich of Leez, and Lord Chan- 
cellor, in the reign of Edward VI. He does not figure creditably in 
the pages of any historian, but he is expressly named as one of the 
coterie to whom fell the principal loot of the religious houses at 
their suppression. I may be allowed to add that the parchment 
deeds of some of these suppressed establishments were in existence 
about a hundred years ago, and were kept in the tower at Leighs 
Priory; but an old lady, the last inhabitant of that chamber, burnt 
them during the winter for fuel, with many complaints of their 
badness for that purpose. 

Mr. Woodwards proceeds as follows : 

At the inquisition taken on his decease he was found to be possessed of the 
following estates, viz : The Priory and Manor of Little Leighs, and advowson 
of the Church ; the Manors of Camsey, Barnes, Felsteadbury, Grauntcourts, 
Enfields, Glandfields, Helpstone, Frenches ; and the Rectory of Felstead, and 
advowson of the Vicarage ; Pleshey Great Park ; the Manor of Great Waltham 
and Chatham Hall ; the Manors of Broomfield Hall, Wood Hall, and Patching 
Hall ; the Manor of Braintree ; the Manor of Slamseys in White Notley ; the 
Manors of Newark, Passlowes, Tinbers, Fancorners, Bowers, and Rectory and 
advowson of the Church of Good Easter ; the Manors and Chase of Hatfield 
Broad Oak, and the Hundreds and Wardstaff of Ongar and Harlow : the Manor 
of Paslow Hall, and advowson of High Ongar Church ; Nether Hall in Moreton, 
and advowson of that Church ; the Manors of Herons, Overhall, and Fyfield, with 
advowson of the Church ; the Manors of Shelley, Greenstead, and Brandish, with 
advowson of Greenstead Church ; the Manor and Rectory of Childerditch and 
Manor of Hoton, with the advowsons of those Churches ; the Manors of Great 
Burstead, Chalvedon, Whites and Gurneys, the Rectory and advowson of the 
Vicarage of Great Burstead ; the Manors of Tillingham, Mayland Hall, Lawling, 
Stansgate, and Rectory of Steeple ; and the Rectory of Mayland, Southminster, 
and Althome, and advowsons of those three Vicarages ; the Manors of Eastwick 
and Westwick and Baynards in Burnham ; the Manor of Hockley ; the Manor 
and Rectory of Wanstead ; the Hundred of Rochford, the Manors of Rochford, 
Foulness, and Hawk well, Easthall in Paglesham. 

It is possible that some reader may be able to explain what is 
meant by the " Wardstaff of Ongar and Harlow." * 

The reference to Hatfield Chase is interesting. It must then 
have had considerable extension, and the one Hatfield of Herts 
perhaps extended its " chace " to what seems to have been known 
even then as Hatfield Broad Oak. The tree from which it derived 

• [See Salmon's History <tnd Antiquities of Essex (1740), pp. 68-70; Morant's History oj 
Essex (1768), i, 126-7, ii» 5^3, Note O; Gentleman's History of Estex (1770), iii, 308-313; 
Wright's History 0/ Esstx (1853). ii, 328-330, note; People's [D. W. Coller] History of Essex 
(1861), p. 475 ; Oid Antiquary (Sept., 1871), p. 117 ; Essex Note-Book (Oct., 1884) p. 12, 
etc.— Ed.] 
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its name was standing in the middle of last century, and is figured 
in Arthur Young*s Agriculture of Essex^ which was published in 
1807. 

The antiquated spelling in the document is a point to note: 
" Grauntcourts," a mediaeval manor known under that name, had be- 
come " Grandcourts " at the time of the Commonwealth, and so it 
has since remained, although a perhaps ancient pronunciation, 
" Graunkers," still remains with the peasantry. " Helpstone " is 
now written "Whelpstones," "Camsey" "Camsix," "Hoton"is 
probably meant for "Hutton," near Brentwood. Some other 
names will probably be recognised as variations. 

It is conjectural that of all the farms here described as manors, 
no considerable part retained that dignity for many years succeeding 
this change of ownership. It would seem that we have here an 
illustration of the extent to which manorial rights had been claimed 
by the yeomen, and, infer en tially, what substantial kind of citizens 
these yeomen were. They held evidently of the monasteries, and 
were more or less responsible for the well-being of all under their 
control. It is now well-known how, by the destruction of *^ Guilds," 
debasing of the coinage, and the bad legislation of a spendthrift 
king, this state of well-being soon ceased to exist ; and the great 
army of poor for whom Queen Elizabeth was obliged to legislate 
still remains with us as a heritage. 

It is curious to reflect what a small portion of these properties 
has remained with the descendants of Lord Rich. The presenta- 
tion of the living of Foulness, now in the hands of a Finch of Burley 
Hall, near Oakham, is probably a remnant, and there may be a few 
other remains, for although Rich's male line has been long extinct, 
there are numerous descendants from the female members of the 
family. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Oliver Cromwell and Essex (E. R., vi, 60). — I have re- 
cently had the opportunity of examining the Felstead registers, and 
have no hesitation in pronouncing Mr. Sperling's reading of the 
entry of the burial of Robert Cromwell as correct. Eximie spei^ 
and not as Mr. French has it, eximie pius^ is read without the least 
difficulty by any one accustomed to seventeenth century handwriting. 
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To make Mr. French's transcript (E. R., v, 226) complete, a 
comma after eximie spei juvenis^ as the sense requires, must be 
added. 

Mr. Chancellor, in his very interesting paper on Felstead Church, 
seems to have fallen into the error of supposing that Charles Rich, 
the fourth Lord Warwick, who died at Leighs Priory and was 
buried at Felstead on 9th September, 1673, was the last earl of that 
line, as he was the last holding any connection with Felstead. By 
his will, the Leighs estate, possessed for her life by his widow, " the 
most virtuous, most religious " well-known Countess Mary, passed at 
her death upon April 12th, 1678, to his nephew, Robert, third Earl 
of Manchester, not, as Mr. Chancellor says, to his father, Edward, 
the second Earl (the General), who had married Charles Rich's 
eldest sister Ann, for he had already died on 5th May, 167 1. 

The title of Earl of Warwick, however, passed to Charles Rich's 
cousin, the son of his father's younger brother, Henry Rich, who 
was created Earl of Holland in 1624, and was beheaded by the 
Parliament on 9th March, 1 649. 

Robert, the second Earl of Holland, succeeded as fifth Earl of 
Warwick, and married for his second wife his cousin. Lady Ann 
Montagu, sister of the above-named Robert, third Earl of Man- 
chester. He was shortly succeeded by his son and grandson ; the 
latter, Edward Henry Holland, a pupil of Addison, succeeded on 
31st July, 1 701, as seventh Earl of Warwick, and fifth Earl of 
Holland. He, dying without issue, was followed by his cousin, 
Edward, eighth and last Earl of Warwick and Holland, with whose 
death, in 1759, the two titles expired. The former title, as we 
know, was subsequently revived in favour of a younger branch 
of the older and more historic creation, the Fulke Grevilles. 

C. Fell Smith. 

The entry in the Felstead Parish Register is cited in the Edin- 
burgh Review^ No. 209, January, 1856, as . . . eximie pius 
. . . (not eximie spei). At that date there would probably be 
little difference in the legibility compared with the present time, but 
what difference there might be would tell in favour of the correctness 
of the reading as given — unless, of course, there is any earlier citation 
of the reading eximie spei, H. N. Dixon, Northampton. 

Gulsh. — Is the word gulsh known in Essex ? I remember it in 
early years, when the wind was violent, used thus : the wind blew 
in great gulshes. It might have been only a mistake for gust or 
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gush. In Baker^s Northamptonshire Glossary it is explained as 
sometimes applied to water that forces itself through a narrow 
aperture. " It gulshes through." Identical with gush, 

Clare, the poet, uses the word (Sonnet xlii.) after the following 

fashion : 

The water whirled round each stunted nook, 
And sweet the splashings on the ear did swim 

Of fly-bit cattle gulshing in the brook, 

Nibbling the grasses on the fountain's brim. 

This would justify the application of the word in a wider sense. 
If it can be used for water and cattle squeezing or pressing through 
space, why not for wind ? W. W. Glenny, Barking. 

Essex in 1724. — The descriptions of Essex extracted from the 
"familiar letters" of an unknown writer in 1724 are particularly 
interesting at the present time, especially the minute account of the 
furniture, hangings, and pictures in the newly-built Wanstead Palace. 
The writer's comparison of " the large village call'd Stratford, where 
there are above two hundred little country houses for the con- 
veniency of the citizens in summer," to Holland, suggests that he 
was perhaps at the time resident in that country, and that a visit or 
tour in England, being new to him, suggested the idea of recording 
his observations. More especially as he goes on to say, " I thought 
myself here in Holland again, the houses having all rows of trees 
before their doors, with benches to sit on, as there, and little gardens 
behind." Will "Mark Downe" supply the full title-page of the 
book, and it will be interesting to search further for the author's 
name. C. Fell Smith. 

Curious Will of Mr. J. Whitlocke of Totham Park.— 
The last Wyll and Testament of Myddle John Whytlocke who dyed 
thirty yeares past at this Januarie 1583. 

In the name of God amen the xxij/ of Januarie yeare of our Lorde 1500. I 
Myddell John Whitlocke of Totham Parke in the Countie of Essex beinge sicke 
in the bodie but of hole and good Memorie thanked be God make my last Will 
and testamente in forme foUowinge : — Ffirste I commende my soule unto Allmighty 
of heaven and my bodie to be buried in the Church yearde of Totham aforesaid. 
Item. I geve unto George Badcocke my Godsone my Copie lande called Stock- 
well and he to haue no profite of the saide lande untill he come to the age of xxi 
yeares age and then I will that Henry Badcocke his brother shall haue the said 
Stock well when he cometh unto the age of xxi years and if the saide Henrie die 
er he come unto the age of xxi yeares then I will that Richard Skarlet the sonne of 
Thomas Skarlet shall haue the saide Stockwell to him and to the heires of his 
bodie lawfullie begotten when he cometh untoe the age of xxi yeares and yf the 
saide Richarde dye er he come untoe the age of xxi yeares then I will that John 
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Skarlet his brother shall haue the saide Stockwell when he cometh untoe the age 
of xxi yeares. Item, I geve unto John Whitlocke my brother all my parte of the 
Cattell which is now in one of the farms of Totham Hall and all my parts of the 
Cattell which is nowe on the Tenement called Bartlott's and all my parte of the 
househole stuff. Item. I geve unto Thomas Whitlocke 45. Item, to his. wyfe 

5j. Item, to John Whitlocke of vi^. y\\\d. Item, to Agnes Whitlocke a 

Bullocke iiii shepe and xj. Item, to Johan Whitlocke xj. Item, to Thomase 
Skarlet my godsone viy. viiit/. Item, to John Richard and Johan the Children and 
Thomas Skarlet to each of them iii5. \\\\d. Item. I give unto Thomas Henrie 
and George the children of John Badcocke j^vi viiij. \\\\d. to be equally divided 
amongst them when they come to the age of xxi yeares and yf it fortune any of 
them to die er theye come unto that age then his or or theire partes to be paide 
unto him or them that liveth. Item. I geve untoe John Neles my godsonne 
vi5. v\\\d. Item. I geve unto Agnes Wylleis, my goddaughter iiij. m\d. Item, I 
geve untoe George Songer y\s. y\\\\d. Item, to John Sams my godsonne vij. viii(/. 
Item. 1 geve untoe everie one of my God children above not named xii</. a pece. 
Item. I geve Johan Bullocke widdowe y\s. V\\\d. Item, to Margret Bullocke 
widdow vij. m\\d. Item, to Jane Bullocke my Goddaughter vij. y\\\d. Item. I 
give unto John Whitlocke of Dedham xij. Item, to Alis his sister X5. Item, to 
Robert Handfeld iii^. iiii^. Item, to William Rofhe iii^. \\\\d. Item, to Christean 
Knappe \\\s. \\\\d. and a Bullocke and II (eleven) Shepe. Item, to Alis both a 
bullocke and II (eleven) Shepe and \\\s. \\\\d. Item, to Alice Mandestone a 
Sheepe. Item, to Katherine Barker a lambe. Item. I will that there shall be 
said vii Masses at my funriall with breade and beare and penie dole. Item. I 
geve X shirtes and smokes to pore folks. Item. I geve to John Badcocke of 
Worningeforth a Bullocke and II Sheepe. Item. I ordayne and make William 
Whitlocke and Richard Whitlocke his brother my executors whom I will shall 
have all my goodes moveable and unmoveable aboue not bequest and they to see 
my debtes and legacies trulie payed and to see this my will truly fuUfilled and me 
honestlie buriede as theye shall make me aunsweere afore the face of the highest 
judge. Also I make Thomas Whitlocke and John Whitlocke my Supervisers. 
In witnesse hereof those beinge present 

Thomas Hodson Priest. 
Richard Sankin and 
Thomas Skarlet with others. 
{Harleian MSS., No. 4136.) 

John Gosling, Chelmsford. 

Knaves Acre. — This singular field-name is to be found in the 
parishes of Halstead, Great Maplestead, Moreton, St. Leonard's, 
Colchester, and in Sudbury, Suffolk. Perhaps some reader may be 
able to suggest a derivation ? C. F. D. S. 

Essex Prices loo Years Ago. — The following is an extract 
from the Parish Register of Theydon Gernon or Coopersale : 

1795. 1^ ™**y not be amiss at the close of this year 10 write in the Register of 
this Parish some of the remarkable occurrences of the year 1795. The crop of 
Wheat throughout the Kingdom at the harvest 1794 proved very deficient, 
insomuch so that a scarcity almost amounting to a famine was apprehended. 
About Midsummer the Privy Council published a resolution that they would eat 
no fine bread in their families only such as by law is denominated standard 
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wheaten bread. The Grand Jury at the Midsummer Assizes, and Justices of the 
Peace at the Midsummer Quarter Sessions went farther than this, and resolved 
that no bread should be eaten in their families made of flour of better Quality than 
such as contained the whole weight of a bushel except seven pound of coarse 
bran. No puddings or pastry of any kind was used in this County generally. 
The price of Wheat rose to thirty guineas the load of 40 Bushels, Winchester 
Measure. Government did import some Wheat from Prussia and from America, but 
the samples were bad in themselves and for the most part musty. The distress 
of ihe poor throughout the kingdom has been and still continues very great. 
Large subscriptions have been raised for them, and the poor's rates have swelled 
enormously. In this parish we have had since Easter two is. 6d. and two is. 
rates. A new is. 6d. is wanted and must be granted immediately, and most 
probably another is. before Easter amounting to 7s. in the pound ; the old 
average was 3s. 6d. in the pound. A severe frost began on the 20th of December, 
1794, which continued with very little intermission to the 1st of March, 1795* 
The Crops of wheat were injured by it ; the Spring crops promised extremely 
well, and as far as they have been threshed yield well to the flail ; the wheats 
are extremely bad. The two houses of Parliament resolved in the month of 
Decejnber, that none of the members of either house will allow more than two- 
thirds of the general quantity r f wheat to be used in their families ; the reduction 
to be procured either by adding one-third of barley, rice or oatmeal, or reducing 
the quantity of bread bought for their families one-third, and circular letters were 
written by order of the privy Council to all Magistrates and Gentlemen in the 
Kingdom and by the Bishops to the several Clergy in their dioceses, recommend- 
ing the same plan to be adopted. The last Market day 1795, Wheat sold at 
Epping and Ongar at £2^ per load of 40 Bushels. The Quartern loaf sells, 
Dec. 21, at IS. i^d. 

Prime pieces of Beef, 6id per lb. 

Inferior, 5jd. 

Very coarse, 5d. 

Mutton, 6d. 

Veal, 7^d. 

Pork, 9d. 
Potatoes, 3s. pr. Bushel. Candles, lojd. pr. lb. Soap, £4. 4s. pr. cwt. 

The Summer was very wet, all but the harvest Month, which was remarkably 
fine ; the Autumn wet. 

I sold hay at the stack in the Course of the Summer at five guineas and half- 
a-crown a load ; it is worth now j^6 and £6 6s. in London. The Distilleries 
throughout the kingdom have stopped by Act of Parliament. 

A portion of this interesting extract has been printed in 
Ogborne's History of Essex ^ p. 271. 

Byschopton Brass at Great Bromley (E. R., v, 215). — 
Referring to the interesting account of a brass at Great Bromley in 
memory of William Byschopton, Priest, I thought that perhaps the 
readers of the Essex Review might be interested in the subjoined 
attempt at restoring the unfortunately mutilated epitaph. I would 
suggest that the verses, good specimens of the Leonine Hexameter, 
may originally have read thus : 
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Quisquis eris qui transieris sta perlege plora : 
Sum quod eris [quod eram sivis tibi tabula monstrat]. 
£s testis xps quod non iacet hie lapis iste : 
Corpus ut ornetur [domino autem ut gloria detur]. 

They may be fairly literally translated thus : 

Whoe'er thou art that passest by, pause, read this mournful verse ; 
I am what thou'lt be ; what I was, this tablet doth rehearse. 
Thou, Christ, art witness that this stone doth not above me lie 
To ornament my body vile, but Thee to glorify. 

In restoring the second line I adopt the suggestion of the writers 
of the article that the missing plate below contained the name of 
the deceased. 

The first half of the second line is very interesting. The idea 
contained in it i$ fairly common, and certainly old. Brachet, in his 
Historical French Grammar (p. 135), gives the following Low Latin 
epitaph as coming from a church in Rome, and dating from the 
seventh century a.d. : 

" Cod estis fui et cod sum essere abetis." 

Or, more classically — 

•* Quod estis, fui, et quod sum, eritis." 

" What you are, I was, and what I am, you shall be." 

The community of idea between this Roman epitaph and the 
one at Great Bromley is very apparent, the resemblance being indeed 
almost verbal. Richard M. Dawkins, Chelmsford. 

I give the following suggested restorations of the original im- 
perfect epitaph : 

.A. 

Quisquis ^ris qui transieris sta, perl^g^,^ plora, 
Sum quod ^ris tandem, quum cito vit^ c^dat, 
Es testis xpe^quod n5n j^cSt* hie l^pis iste, 

(?) Contract, for expedi or expedite. 
Corptis tit ornetur fiil nisi pulvis Srit 

Translation : 

Whosoever you will be who shall have passed by [/.^., this tomb] 

stop, read attentively, weep, 
I am [now] what you will be at last when quickly your life is gone, 
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You are a witness 



} 



which that tombstone does 
not here disclose 



on the spot 
as we should say 
[ of that truth 

Viz., the body however adorned [now] will soon be nothing but 
dust. 

Nota, 
(i) Lapidem may be supplied from the same idea in the third line. 

(2) An unusual form adopted for the sake of the measure. It must be read 
as a dissyllable though written as a monosyllable, the initial e being removed on 
account of the Is at the end of the preceding word, which would have been short 
if followed by a vowel at the beginning of the next word. The e in xpe is 
made long as it represents the e and the / if the imperative of expedio is 
adopted ; or because it ends the expedite if this adverbial form is adopttd as 
the true interpretation of xpe. 

(3) We have an example of this use of " jaceo " in our English word 
*' ejaculation." 

H. M. MiLLiGAN, Althorne Vicarage. 

In the last number of the Essex Review you give the existing 
inscription of the brass of William Byschopton, in Great Bromley 
Church. The inscription is a not uncommon one in the fifteenth 
century. The following is from the tomb of Sir Giles Daubeny, in , 
South Petherton Church, Somerset : 

Sis testis Xpe qd non jacet hie lapis iste 
Corpus ut ornetur sed spiritus ut memoretur 
Quisquis eris qui transieiis sta perlege plora 
Sum qd eris fueramque qd es pro me precor ora. 

There is a similar inscription in the transept of Merton College, 
Oxford. H. H. Minchin, Little Bromley Rectory. 

Essex Vicars temp, Edward III. — While looking through 
the index to the Feet of Fines for Essex for part of the reign of 
Edward III I found the following names of Vicars ; possibly some 
names may be unknown. There were many " parsons," but I give 
only those called Vicars : 

Peter de Howe 
Galfridus de Myre . 
Wm. de Leverynton 
Sewallus Sharp 
Roger Grym 
Nicholas de Helmedon 
Walter Kep 
John Galant 
John 



Vicar of Shopelond 

„ Boreham. 

„ Terlyngge 

„ Canewdon 

„ Wyllynghale Spayne, 

„ Godith Estre . 

„ Uggele . 

„ Gosfield . 

,, Parva Badewe . 



5 Ed. iii.(l332). 

5 Ed. iii. 

11 Ed. iii. 

12 Ed. iii. 

13 Ed. iii. 

14 Ed. iii. 
18 Ed. iii. 

18 Ed. iii. 

19 Ed. iii. 



Henry C. Malden, Crowborough. 
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Halstead Haymakers. — A correspondent furnishes ns with a curious local 
instance of the way in which paternal government of the good old times was 
practised, or at any rate favoured by local opinion. He sends us a copy of a 
record from the State Papers, dating from about the year 1580, and addressed 
to Lord Walsingham. It is a " Supplication of the town of Halsted, Essex," 
to Lord Walsingham, that twenty families or more of the Dutchmen now 
removed to Colchester might be " commanded to return to Halsted," there to 
continue their trade of bay -making as heretofore ; their departure from thence 
having " much impoverished the neighbourhood." Eight petitions are annexed 
in support of this "Supplication," viz., from Pebmarsh, Little Maplesteadi 
Ycldham, Colne Engaine, Great Maplestead, Gosfield, *'Hedingham Sybell," 
and Castle Hedingham. All these petitions, and the one from Halstead, were 
numerously signed. 

Whether they had any effect or not we cannot say. The difficulty of 
dealing with such petitions must have been considerable, for wliilst one dis- 
trict, which the Dutchmen did not care for, desired their presence, another 
district which they favoured, objected to them. In the same State Papers is 
one dated July, 1605, which is a complaint from the "clothiers and baize and 
saye makers of Colchester" that Dutch strangers engross their trades, and 
"use the trades of weaving, rowing, etc., contrary to the laws of the realm, 
and without serving apprenticeship." Perhaps if the Dutch traders had been 
allowed a freer hand and had been less jealously regarded, the trade might 
nave flourished more and lasted longer. — Essex Standard^ 26. xii. 96. 

Historical Altar-Cloth at St. Osyth. — It is remarked in an article in 
CasselPs Saturday Journal that probably but few people are aware tiiat the altar- 
cloth and the cushions of the pulpit in the church dedicated to SS. Peter and 
Paul, at St. Osyth, were made from the velvet hangings and the counterpane of 
the bed on which George II. died. The Groom of the Stole at the time was the 
Earl of Rochford, who had all the furniture of the room in which the King died 
— a perquisite attached to the office. This he removed to St Osyth's Priory, and 
presented the hangings of the royal deathbed to the Parish Church. — Essex 
Herald^ 15. xii. 96. 

Winstanley's Audley End. — At Christie, Manson & Woods, 
on March 12th, Hamlet Winstanley's "Plans, Elevations and 
particular Prospects of Audley End," sold for jQ^i io§. 

Archaeological Discovery at Saffron Walden. — A trench of very ancient 
origin has been excavated this week at Mr. A. Dix's new nurseries in the Mount 
Pleasant Road. The cutting was in the chalk about five feet from the surface* 
and ran parallel with the road. It is considered by the local archaeologists to 
have been either a fortification or a burial trench. As a fortification it would 
command a strong position over the whole of the town and vicinity. From the fact 
that two human skeletons were found hereabouts not long since, the discovery is 
undoubtedly of some historic value. Photographs of the excavation have been 
taken. — Herts and Essex Observer^ 15. ii. 96. 

Governors of Landguard Fort. — Can any of your readers 
give me information about the following personages who were 
Governors of Landguard Fort in the years mentioned against their 
names: Benjamin Gifford, 1652; Major Mathew Cadwell, 1656; 
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Captain Francis Hamon, or Hamond, 171 1 ; Captain Bacon 
Morrice, 1718 ; Colonel Mordaunt Cracherode, 1744. Do por- 
traits of any of them exist anywhere? I believe they were all 
Essex or Suffolk men. 

J. H. Leslie (Major, R.A.), Manor End, Felixstowe. 

A Considerate Husband. — Edmund Withipool, who died 
possessed of considerable property in Essex about the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, bequeathed to his wife, Elizabeth, for her 
dower, " all my landes in Walthamstow and Leyton during her life, 
which is within a little of 200 markes by ye yeare trusting (yea I may 
saye I think as assuring myself) that she will marry no man for feare 
to meete with soe evil a husbande as I have beene." 

John Gosling, Chelmsford. 

Felons. — While tramping in Wharfdale recently I noticed the 
following inscription on a board at the end of a house in the parish 
of Brainham, near Boston Spa : " Take notice that there is a Society 
for the prosecution of Felons in this Township." Does this Society 
extend its operations into East Anglia ? Are any of its notice-boards 
to be found on the Essex high roads ? 

Edmund Durrant, Chelmsford. 

[The " Maldon Association for Prosecuting Felons," which now 
numbers eighty-five members, and has always had a Mr. May as 
secretary, was founded on January 5th, 1785. The "Liberty of 
Havering, Barking, and Dagenham AssociationJbr the Prosecution 
of Felons," which has over sixty members, was established in 1835. 
—Ed.] 

Curious Tenure — An estate at Great Hallingbury was held 
(temp, Henry H) by Roger de Ross, the King's tailor, under the 
appropriately professional tenure of paying annually into the 
Exchequer a silver needle. John Gosling, Chelmsford. 

Salcot Church. — Helping somewhat towards the history of the 
old church, given at E. R., iii, 167-174, 275, we note that in Mr. 
George Lummis' list of collections upon briefs made at Coddenham, 
Suffolk {The East Anglian^ n.s., vi, 132) : 

1641, Feb. 14. [John Bedall, one of the Churchwardens, shewed] another 
[briefe] for the parish church of Salcot, in Essex, dated March 9, 16° Caroli R', to 
which had beene collected sixe shillings and a penny halfe penny. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Captain Shannon, By Coulson Kernahan. With Sixteen Full- 
page Illustrations by F. S. Wilson. Pp. 258. 8vo. (London : 
Ward, Lock & Co.) 
Since the days of Mehalah no book has been published of which 
the plot is laid on the Essex coast. Now Captain Shannon comes 
as a second proof, if any were needed, that the county is entirely 
maligned by those persons who maintain it to be dull and uninterest- 
ing. Mr. Kernahan has made use of perhaps the dreariest and most 
desolate spot in Essex as the background of a portion of his most 
exciting detective tale. 

Where the Thames swings round within sight of the sea there lies, well out 
of the sweep of the current, a pear-shaped island, some six miles long and three 
miles broad, which is known as Canvey. Three hundred years ago it was practi- 
cally uninhabitable. At high tide the marshes were flooded, and it was not until 
1623 that James I invited a Dutchman named Joas Croppenburgh to settle there, 
offering him a third for himself if he could reclaim the island from the sea. 
This offer the enterprising Dutchman accepted, and immediately set to work to 
build a sea-wall, which so effectually protects the low-l3ring marshland that, 
standing inside the wall, one seems to be at a lower level than the water, and 
can see only the topmost spars and sails of the apparently bodiless barges and 
boats that glide ghost-like by. 

Thus the author introduces his readers to Canvey Island, and his 
reason for taking us there is that the notorious Captain Shannon, the 
perpetrator of a score of horrible murders and dynamite crimes, is 
for the moment in hiding upon one of the strange craft to be found 
in the waters of Canvey. 

The evil-looking dynamite hulks which lie scowling on the water, like huge 
red coffins, are the most noticeable feature in the scenery of Canvey. Upward of 
a dozen of these nests of devilry are moored off the island, and are the first objects 
to catch the eye as one looks out from the sea-wall. 

In view of the fact that the position of Canvey, in regard to one of the 
greatest water highways in the world, is like that of a house which lies only a 
few yards back from a main road, one wonders at first that such a locality should 
have been selected as the storage place of so vast a quantity of a deadly explosive. 
This was so selected, only after the matter had received the most careful and 
serious consideration of the authorities, is certain ; and though very nearly the 
whole of the shipping which enters the Thames must necessarily pass almost 
within hail of the island, the spot is so remote and out-of-the-way that it is 
doubtful if any safe or securer place could have been found. 

The hulk-keepers live an entirely solitary life, communicating 
only with the world by means of a man whose duty it is to wait 
upon them, and convey provisions, or other necessaries. Mr. 
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Kernahan tells us, and he should know, for he has carefully 
studied his subject during his residence near Southend, that among 
the hulk-keepers there has existed one who was never known to go 
ashore, to receive visitors, or to enter into conversation. It is quite 
within the bounds of probability, therefore, that Hughes, in the 
story, should not be aware of the rewards offered for the apprehen- 
sion of Captain Shannon. 

Visitors to the hulks are occasionally connived at by the autho- 
rities, and, under the disguise of Hughes^s wife, the hunted criminal 
for a time goes to and fro safely on board the Cuban Queen. Max 
Rissler, however, the amateur detective, scents him out at last. For 
the ingenious device by which he succeeds in getting on board, 
and ridding himself of the company of the hulk-keeper while he 
searches the cabin, we must refer the reader to the book itself. 

We have known Mr. Kernahan hitherto as poet, philosopher, 
essayist, and moralist. Here he breaks fresh ground, and the lover 
of detective stories cannot be sufficiently grateful to him for the con- 
vincing way in which he has provided a new series of sensations. 
But he has also supplied the non-admirer of the sensational with the 
necessary relief. Max Rissler's reverie of the days when as a little 
boy he climbed the stairs to a western garret window, and " dreamed 
himself out into the sunset," is a passage of rare beauty. Although 
the little boy's body was still standing by the window, he himself 
was 

walking yonder shining shore that bent round to form a bay for a golden sea. 
He was climbing yonder range of mountain peaks — peaks which, though built 
of unsubstantial clouds, were more beautiful than any show-place of the tourist's 
seeking — peaks upon whose shining summit the soul might stand and look out 
upon the infinite — peaks which might be climbed by the fancy of those whose 
fortune it might never be to see an Alpine height. And when the purple and 
crimson had faded into citron, and the citron into grey; when the gold had 
paled to silver and darkened to lead, the little boy would creep downstairs again, 
dry-eyed but sad at heart, with a strange sense of loneliness and of loss. 

Rissler, for the story is told in the first person, is proceeding 
along the sea beach. 

In front, about a couple of miles away, 1 could see the church tower of 
Baxenham, over which red Mars burned large and lurid among a score of tiny 
stars that quivered near him, like arrow heads shot wide of the mark ; and low in 
the west the slender moon was like a finger laid — to command silence — on the lip 
of night. 

Baxenham, is of course, a fictitious name, as are Yarby and 
Cotley, invented for obvious reasons, as the scene of the murder of 
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Green, the Inquiry Agent, whose dead body is washed by the 
incoming tide to Rissler's feet on that same evening of the sun- 
set. Lashed to his wrist by his handkerchief, is a small bottle, 
containing a slip of paper upon which is printed in rude capitals, 
" By order — Captain Shannon ! " 

And who is this Captain Shannon ? 

The central yet elusive figure of the author of outrages and 
atrocities planned upon a stupendous scale, flits through the pages 
of the book, from the moment when Rissler first catches sight of 
him by the momentary gleam of a fusee struck in a third-class 
smoking carriage on the London, Tilbury, and Southend Railway, 
until finally they are brought face to face on the Cuban Queen, and 
the murderer of hundreds, still wearing his woman^s dress, is arrested 
by an officer more unerring even than Rissler himself. 

Ireland, and the supposed wrongs of her disloyal subjects, are the 
incentive of the terrible deeds, and Captain Shannon's manifestos, 
now posted to the Prime Minister in Downing Street, now heedlessly 
dropped by the disguised man, while struggling with " that wonderful 
piece of mechanism," a woman's pocket, consist of the subversive 
and anarchical ravings to which we have before now listened. The 
Irish conspiracies of a few years back, and the mysterious figure of 
" Number One," have supplied the author, himself a Celt, with the 
dramatic moment he needed for his theme. 

His enthusiasm for Southend should be a large recommendation 
to Essex readers. With another cutting we must close. 

As one walks down the High Street of that popular watering place, the pier 
lies directly in front, running out a mile and a quarter to sea 00 its myriad slender 
feet, like a gigantic centipede. To the left, with lips stooped to the water's edge, 
the old town straggles away sea-ward, a broken line of picturesque irregular 
buildings — some cheerful red, others warm yellow, and a few cool grey — reminding 
one, not a little, of some quaint French or Belgian port, blinking in the morn 
ing sunshine. To the right are the shady shrubberies and wooded slopes of the 
West Cliff. Sunny little Southend-on-Salt- Water may be unable to show such a 
sea as big, boastful Brighton, but it is a green and homelike spot, and not mere 
bricks and mortar by the briny. Here are no long lines of stuccoed mansions, and 
staring straight parades, but grass, sweet and springy, as on a Surrey common, 
and sloping flower-strewn heights that run down waterward, like a happy child 
that hastens with outstretched arms towards the sea. 

According to Mr. Kernahan, Southend is an unrivalled place for 
sunsets. 

The Geographical Journal for February contains some interesting 
papers by Captain St. Hill Gibbons, and his two companions, Mr. 
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Percy C. Reid and Captain Bertrand, on their recent expedition to 
the Marotse Country of Southern Central Africa. The papers were 
read at a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society on January 4th, 
1897. Mr. Percy Reid, of Feering Bury, Kelvedon, is a well-known 
sportsman, and has more than once visited Africa in pursuit of big 
game, but in the present instance he appears before us as an explorer 
also. In the account of his journey up the Machili river, a tributary 
of the Zambesi, into which river it flows some eighty miles above the 
Victoria Falls, he modestly records his maiden exploits in this science, 
with a promise that upon his return to the kingdom of the Marutsu, 
he will further pursue his investigations in ethnology. He now, how- 
ever, contributes valuable information towards the construction of a 
map of the district, which accompanies the paper. Mr. Reid as he 
passed through Palapye, on his way to Kazungula, the starting point 
of the new expedition, doubtless paid, although he does not expressly 
say so, a visit to King Khama, whose residence is in that city. When 
in England some few years back, this very enlightened among the 
African chiefs paid a visit to Mr. Catchpool and Mrs. Reid at 
Feering, and expressed himself delighted with the sight of an 
English country house. Mr. Reid describes the native Barotse as 
peaceably disposed, but destitute of pluck, and of no use in time of 
danger. 
The Cradle in the Cottage : A Few Thoughts for Young Mothers, 

By Mrs. Denvs Yonge. St. Albans (Randall, 5, High Street). 

Price id. 
This small pamphlet has been prepared by the wife of the vicar 
of Boreham for the use of mothers' meetings and district visitors, 
and it will no doubt, when more widely known, be welcomed by 
many of them for distribution. Parts I and II, which deal with 
the management of an infant on true principles of hygiene, are 
extremely practical and simple. Parts III and IV, relating to the 
baptismal service, and the " churching " of the mother, although 
commending themselves chiefly to workers in the communion of the 
Church of England, contain some excellent advice for all. The 
booklet, which we believe can be obtained in large or small quan- 
tities from the author, at Boreham Vicarage, Chelmsford, should meet 
with wide appreciation in country parishes, where, thanks to the 
excellent system of education now prevalent, the young mothers of 
to-day will all be able both to read and understand its simple 
directions. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 

In a year noted for its heavy storms, with their 

.,. . accompanying destructive effects, the calamitous visita- 

Midsummer . , . ^ ^ , ^ 

Hailst ^*^^ ^^ ^ large portion of Essex on the afternoon of 

Midsummer Day (June 24th) stands out prominently, 
and the destruction caused by the hailstones, which were extremely 
large — the comparison to hens' eggs was common — was enormously 
aggravated by the great strength of the wind, which, as Mr. Symons 
observes, "gave to the hail the penetrative energy which its mere 
fall by gravity would not have done." The special feature of the 
early part of June 24th was its high temperature — approaching 90° 
in the shade ; the intense heat being complained of by all actively 
engaged, especially the field-workers, as haymaking was then in full 
swing throughout the county. Just before three in the afternoon, 
distant thunder and very black clouds approached from the N.W., 
and with remarkable rapidity a terrific storm of rain and hail, swept 
along by a hurricane which has been likened to a tropical tornado, 
spread devastation and destruction over a band of country estimated 
at 100 square miles in extent, or about one-fifteenth of the county. 
Starting from Epping in a north-east by easterly direction, through 
Ingatestone and Writtle, where the destruction was greatest and the 
wreckage enormous, it devastated the crops over a belt across the 

I 
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centre of the county from eight to ten miles broad — from Epping, 
through Ongar and Chelmsford, to south of Colchester. Mr. Symons 
thus traces its time record : 

"At 1.55 the wind carried away some garden frames at Willes- 
den ; at 2.6 the captive balloon from the Royal Botanic Gardens ; 
at 2.45 it carried away a tent a little south of Epping, Essex ; at 
2.55 it was wrecking Ingatestone; it reached Chelmsford at 3, Dan- 
bury at 3.10, and died out south of Colchester before 4 p.m." 
{Symons' s Monthly Meteorological Mag.^ xxxii, 82.) Graphic ac- 
counts of the storm itself, many remarkable incidents connected 
with it, also of the devastation wrought on the crops, trees, and 
animals, and the considerable structural damage done, appeared in 
the local newspapers, and many narratives were contributed to the 
London Press, in several cases by special correspondents ; many 
telling illustrations exhibited almost incredible wreckage from local 
photographs. The crops over a tract of some 50,000 acres were 
more or less completely destroyed, and the estimate of damage 
ranges from ;^ 100,000 to ;^25o,ooo, the larger amount being un- 
fortunately the more correct. A sum exceeding ;^4o,ooo has been 
collected by means of a County Fund, working in agreement with a 
Mansion House Fund, and relief to the more needy sufferers has 
been distributed through a very able and representative committee, 
but their labours not being ended, official details from their report 
are not yet public property. 

By the death of the Rev. George West, County 
°^" ^ Councillor for Thaxted, a vacancy occurred in that 

district, to fill which, Mr. George Lee, wholesale con- 
Election fectioner, was elected on 5th June by a majority of 

forty-three votes over a second candidate in the person 
of Mr. Douglas Franklin, auctioneer. Mr. Lee had previously repre- 
sented Thaxted, being displaced in 1895 by Mr. West. 

In connection with the Women's Work Section of 
Agricultural ^^^ Victorian Era Exhibition at Eail's Court, the 
Education • 

^ „, Countess of Warwick, who is chairman of that 

for Women. ' 

section, convened a congress on subjects of Imperial 

interest connected with education, from the 12th of July to the 
14th, both days included. 

The two first days' debates, interesting as they were, upon 
education in the Colonies and in India, do not much concern us 
heie. Not so, however, the third day's discussion, which turned 
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upon the various ways in which the industry and special abilities of 
women can contribute economically to the better prosperity of the 
rural districts. 

Dairy work, more especially in the Midlands, was dealt with at 
length in a paper by Lady Georgina Vernon, and much information 
about poultry-keeping and egg-packing was given by Mr. Macan, the 
organising secretary of the Surrey County Council. Bee-keeping 
and gardening were also dealt with in a practical manner. A 
tendency on the part of some of the speakers to treat exclusively of 
Ireland and the Colonies, more especially Canada, was checked by 
Lady Warwick, who, in an excellent little speech, recalled them to 
matters nearer home, and dwelt upon the need of teaching sewing, 
mending, dressmaking, cooking, and such arts as will most need to 
be practised in the children's after lives in cottage homes. She her- 
self is practically carrying out these suggestions by the establishment 
of a Secondary and Technical School at Bigods, near Dunmow, 
where boys and girls will be taught the usual subjects, with the 
addition of elementary science, cookery, domestic economy, 
theoretical agriculture, and gardening, for two guineas a term. The 
head-master is Mr. M. L. Winterton, F.R.G.S., who holds a 
certificate from the Science and Art Department of South Ken- 
sington, and who is assisted by Miss May Hooper. The Great 
Eastern Railway have, we understand, issued cheap scholars' tickets 
from the neighbouring stations to Dunmow for three months. It is 
to be hoped the experiment will prove a successful one. As every- 
one knows, these subjects form part of the Board School curriculum 
in towns ; but the country population, to whom they are of even 
more importance, are entirely without school teaching in most 
branches of technical science. The village ratepayer as a rule 
opposes the expenditure of money on the instruction of girls, for- 
gettjng entirely that they will eventually play a large part in rural 
economics, and that so far as they, when grown to women, are able 
to make life at home useful, interesting, and remunerative, so far do 
they assist in stemming the tide of population crowding towards the 
towns. 

Ilford, Little. — A temporary church was opened in 

pern g February in the crowded district of East Ham, in 
of New 
Ch h connection with St. Mary's Church, Little Ilford. A 

more substantial edifice will be erected when funds will 

allow. In the meantime the Bishop of St. Albans, assisted by the 
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Archdeacon of Essex and the officiating clergy of Ilford, dedicated 
the present structure to the service of the rapidly-growing neigh- 
bourhood. 

Romford. — A new iron mission church has been erected in 
Willow Street, Romford, to the cost of which Messrs. Ind and 
Coope, and others, have liberally subscribed. It was consecrated 
by the Bishop of Colchester on 25th January last. 

SouTHCHURCH. — Another mission church of corrugated iron was 

dedicated by the Bishop of Colchester, on Southchurch Beach, in 

April last. The rector of Southchurch, Rev. J. N. Philpott, conducted 

the service, and the building was dedicated to the Good Shepherd. 

Great Baddow. — The church at Great Baddow (see 

„ E. R., iii, 02), after being closed for six months for 

Restorations, » » :^ /» t ^ ^ . ^ ^ 

^^^ repairs, was reopened on Sunday, January 24th, by the 

Bishop of Colchester. The work of stripping and 
relaying the chancel roof has been accomplished, so that a lining of 
panelled oak now appears. The side galleries, which were erected 
about fifty years ago, have been removed. The dormer windows on 
the north side of the chancel have been rebuilt, the two large 
windows cleaned and re-pointed, and the roof of the nave new- 
slated. The alterations and repairs have cost about ;^ 1,000, all of 
which has been subscribed. Colonel Archer Houblon, the lay 
rector, has borne the expense of the work done to the chancel. On 
the evening of the same day, the Rev. J. B. Whiting, formerly of 
Broomfield, and now of Ramsgate, preached the sermon, and sub- 
stantial collections were made in aid of the fund. 

Great Bentley. — The dedication of a new organ in Great 
Bentley Church, in April, was the occasion of a musical recital of 
much interest. The organ, which has been built by Messrs. 
Gildersleeve and Co., of Bury St. Edmunds, is a two-manual and 
pedal instrument, pure in quality, and proved free in action. The 
necessary funds were largely raised by the energy of Mrs. Powell, 
wife of the vicar, who inaugurated a f^te in Mr. Creasey's grounds 
last summer, by which ;^ioo was collected. It is proposed to add 
two treble bells to the existing six, in celebration of the Jubilee. 
There will then be a peal of eight. In the evening, after the dedi- 
cation, Gaul's " Holy City " was sung by the choir, under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. Treleaven, who had been their instructor at the 
practices. 

Earls Colne. — A memorial window has been placed in the 
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parish church by Mr. John Taylor, the well-known surgeon, of Colne, 
to the memory of his father and mother, John PoUey and Ann 
Taylor. The former was established in practice as a surgeon at 
Colne so long ago as 1811. He died in 1856. The Rev, D. 
Methven, the rector, has headed a subscription list for placing a 
memorial window in this church in commemoration of the Queen's 
Record Reign. (For the bells, see E.R., ii^ 235). 

Heybridge — A new font was dedicated in St. Andrew's Church 
on Easter Sunday to the memory of. the late vicar, the Rev. Thomas 
Wren, for thirty-seven years, resident in the parish (obituary notice, 
see E.R., v, 14). It is composed of Derbyshire fossil marble, of a 
greenish black colour. The panels were copied from an old font 
which was found embedded in one of the walls of the church, while 
it was undergoing restoration some years ago. 

Great Tey. — The beautiful church of St. Barnabas, in this parish, 
has long been in a lamentable condition, more especially the great 
Norman tower. Indeed, if the ringing of the bells had not been dis- 
continued some three years ago, a serious accident might have 
happened, so rotten were the timbers of the bell-chamber. The 
vicar. Rev. K Godfrey, reports that twenty-five cartloads of 
crumbled mortar, broken stones and bricks were taken out of the 
tower, the vacuum being filled with 8,000 bricks, and six tons of 
Portland cement. The bells (see E.R., ii, 237), have lately been 
reframed, and rehung, at the expense of Mr. Reuben Hunt, of Earls 
Colne, and on May 6th they were dedicated at evensong. Further 
schemes for the restoration of the church are projected, and a 
committee, presided over by the Bishop of Colchester, is appointed 
to receive subscriptions. 

Theydon Garnon. — A stained-glass window has been unveiled 
in this church by the Ven. Archdeacon of Essex. The window is 
the gift of Mr. S. Cbisenhale Marsh, of Gaynes Park, and is 
dedicated to the glory of God, and the memory of his mother. 

TiLLiNGHAM. — To this bcautiful church seven stained-glass 
windows have recently been presented by the vicar, Rev. W. Coase 
Miller, and a few of his personal friends. The east window is a 
memorial to the late Canon Liddon, the dean and chapter of St. 
Paul's being rectors and patrons of Tillingham. The dean (Gregory) 
formally accepted the gift in a short service on Sunday, May. 2nd, 
after which he preached. A new organ has also been erected in this 
church, and was first used on Whit-sunday, after a short dedication 
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office. The instrument stands in the new organ chamber built in 

1 89 1 (see E. R., ii, 152). 

WiLLiNGALE DoE. — A new organ in the parish church of St. 

Christopher was formally opened on May ist, when a special 

form of dedication service was read by the Ven. Archdeacon of 

Essex. The sermon was preached by the rector of Widdington, the 

Rev. J. W. Court, formerly curate of Willingale. Mr. Frye, of 

Chelmsford, afterwards gave a recital. The cost of the organ has 

been largely met by local effort. 

_^. The death of Mr. George B. Hilliard, on March 

Obituaries. 

29th, removed a familiar figure from the roll of 

Essex public men. Born at Stockwell, Surrey, \yhere his father 
was a doctor, on October nth, 1823, Mr. Hilliard was originally 
intended to follow the profession of medicine. A visit to his uncle, 
Mr. Thomas Bridge, a large farmer near Ingatestone, however, 
decided him to adopt the business of farming. He remained with 
his uncle, having the oversight of some 2,000 acres of land, for some 
years, and in 1850 commenced in Chelmsford as a valuer. A few 
years later he added auctioneering and land agency to his business, 
one of the first estates for which he became agent being that of 
Mr. G. A. Lowndes, of Barrington Hall. He was agent for 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital estates in Essex, and Cambridgeshire. 
Mr. Hilliard was one of the oldest Pellows of the Surveyors' Insti- 
tute, being admitted in 1870, and he was chairman, until quite 
recently, of the Beds, Essex, Herts, and Middlesex Provincial 
Committee of that Institution. He was elected a member of the 
Land Surveyors' Club in 1888. After his marriage m 1859, 
Mr. Hilliard resided in Springfield parish, where he took a pro- 
minent place in parochial affairs, representing it on the Chelmsford 
Board of Guardians, and serving as rector's warden. He afterwards 
became a member of the Chelmsford Local Beard, and at the first 
County Council election, January 15th, 1889, was returned as 
representative of the Great Baddow division. He retired in 1895, 
when his health gave way. About 1877 he purchased Oxney House, 
vVrittle, and went to live there. He was a member of the Writtle 
School Board. For many years Mr. Hilliard was honorary secretary 
of the local auxiliary of the Bible Society. He was also a supporter 
of the Church Missionary Society. Although a Churchman, he 
frequently presided at the annual meetings of the Writtle Congrega- 
tional Sunday School. Mr. Hilliard was buried at Writtle Church 
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on April 3rd, a large number of his friends and neighbours, besides 
those associated with him in business, being present to testify to the 
sterling character and honourable reputation he had always borne. 

Mrs. Hilliard, a daughter of Mr. Edward Saunders, of Russell 
Square, London, and Edenbridge, Kent, survives her husband, with 
eight sons and three daughters. The eldest son, Mr. G. G. Hilliard, 
has been in partnership with his father since 1890. 

Mr. John Bawtree, senior partner of the Colchester banking 
firm of Mills, Bawtree, Dawnay, Curzon & Co., died on May 6th, 
aged nearly eighty years. He was a Justice of the Peace for the 
borough, and at one time a member of the Colchester Town 
Council. Since the collapse of the bank some six years ago 
(see E.R., i, 4), Mr. Bawtree has been living in comparative 
seclusion. He was a member of an old Essex family, his father 
having been John Bawtree, J.P., of Abberton. He was born in 
Colchester, where all his life had been passed. 

The Rev. George West, of Armigers, and Horham Hall, 
Thaxted, died on May loth, at Bath, whither he had gone for. the 
benefit of his health. Mr. West had been on the Commission of 
the Peace for the county since 1876. For many years he was a 
regular attendant on the Dunmow Board of Guardians, and a 
member of the Rural District Council. In 1895 he was elected 
County Councillor for Thaxted, defeating Mr. Lee by fifty votes. 
He was a warm advocate of the Elsenham-Thaxted Light Railway 
scheme. Mr. West was buried at Thaxted. 

Mr. J. H. Nettleship, the superintendent of the Great Eastern 
Railway, who died at Wanstead on the 2nd of March, had long 
been associated with the company. He was born at Gainsborough 
and received his education in the grammar school of that town, and 
at Lincoln. Joining the railway as a young man, he was appointed 
in 1867 to the charge of the company's goods department at Brick 
Lane. Seven years later, he went to Peterborough as mineral 
agent, and in 1882 to Cambridge as out-door goods superintendent. 
In 1880 he was appointed assistant superintendent of the line, and 
in 1889 succeeded Mr. James Robertson as superintendent. A 
high tribute to his integrity and worth was paid by Lord Claud 
Hamilton, the chairman, at the meeting of directors held the day 
after his death. Mr. Nettleship was buried at Old Wanstead Church. 

Shortly after the death of Mr. Nettleship, the company lost also 
their secretary, Mr. Thomas Donald Genlloud, who had been 
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prevented by a painful illness from taking any active part in the 
working of the office for some three months previous. Mr. Geul- 
lond, who was born at Maldon, had for many years been connected 
with the railway, and had succeeded, on Mr. Joseph Hadfield's 
death in 1891, to the position of secretary. 

While referring to the Great Eastern Railway Company, it is im- 
possible to omit a notice of the interesting ceremony which took 
place at the Bishopsgate Institute early in June, when a large 
company met to commemorate the event of the honour of knight- 
hood having been conferred upon Sir William Birt, the general 
manager. A presentation in acknowledgment of his long services 
was also made. Her Majesty's selection of Mr. Birt as one of the 
recipients of New Year's Day honours has given general satisfaction, 
and the extremely valuable gifts, to which nearly 11,000 persons 
subscribed, show the popularity of the well-known manager. Mr. 
Birt entered the company's service in 1848, when, as he remarked 
in his address, office hours were from nine to nine, and no Saturday 
half-holiday was known. He was then in the office of the goods 
manager, at the old Bishopsgate Street station. 

The album which accompanied the presentation, contained the 
signatures of 10,000 men of the Great Eastern Railway Company. 

The presentation itself consisted of an oak chest of silver plate, 
a diamond ornament and a grand piano for Lady Birt. It was 
made by Lord Claud Hamilton, Chairman of the Great Eastern 
Railway Company. Lord Eustace Cecil was also present as one of 
the Directors, as was Sir Henry Tyler. 
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SYDNEY SMITH IN ESSEX. 

BY J. EWING RITCHIE. 

T^T'HEN Queen Victoria came to the throne, the greatest living 
^ ^ English wit was Sydney Smith, parson, Edinburgh 
Reviewer, author, and man of the world, whom his friends, the 
Whigs, dared not make a bishop of, much to his disgust. It was a 
pity, as he would not have been a bad bishop, and could have done 
good work in a Tory House of Lords. 

Sydney Smith was born at Woodford, in Essex, in 1771, the 
second of four brothers and one sister, all remarkable for their 
talent, the two eldest eminently so. As a rule we do not think much 
of the Smiths. " Do I look like a Smith ?" once angrily replied the 
late Lord Chelmsford, when a stranger had the rashness to ask him 
whether his name was not Smith. The Essex Smiths, however, were 
a very remarkable family. The father of the wit was a man of 
singular abilities ; " odd by nature, but still more odd by design," 
writes his granddaughter, Lady Holland. On becoming early his 
own master, by the death of his father, and possessed of some 
money, he employed all his early part of life (having first married a 
very beautiful girl, from whom he parted at the church door, leaving 
her with her mother, Mrs. Olier, till his return from America) partly 
in wandering over the world for many years, and partly by diminish- 
ing his fortune by altering, spoiling, and then selling about nineteen 
different places in England. 

All the fine qualities of the Smith family seem to have been 
derived from their mother, the youngest daughter of a French 
emigrant from Languedoc, who was driven over to England for his 
religious principles at the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
was reduced to great poverty in consequence. His eldest daughter, 
a woman of much sense and energy of character, established a school 
for young ladies in Bloomsbury Square, which acquired considerable 
celebrity under her direction, and thus enabled her to contribute to 
the support of her family. Very rightly did Sydney Smith attribute 
not a little of his constitutional gaiety to this infusion of French 
blood. His maternal grandfather, M. Olier, could not speak a word 
of English, His wife, as Lady Holland tells us, was a collateral 
descendant of the great Sir Isaac Newton ; but, unfortunately, Sir 
David Brewster, in. his Zi/e of Newton^ describes her pedigree to be 
rather a mistake. 
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I pass on to the sons. The eldest, generally known by his nick- 
name of " Bobus," given to him at Eton by his school-fellows, was, as 
a man, remarkable for his manly beauty. Both boys were dis- 
tinguished by their eagerness to acquire learning, and for their 
intellectual ability. Robert was sent to Eton, and when only 
eighteen was one of the four boys who wrote the "Microcosm," Mr. 
Canning and Mr. Frere being two of the other contributors. From 
Eton he went to King's College, Cambridge, where he added 
materially to the reputation he had brought with him for scholarship 
and classical composition. In after life he became a lawyer. He 
made a fortune in India, sat some years in Parliament, made his 
house in Saville Row one of the most popular in London, and 
introduced his brother, Sydney, into London society. He was one 
of the few men with whom Rogers, the poet and author, ever discussed 
questions of theology. Rogers told Mr. Dyce that the three acutest 
men with whom he was ever acquainted. Sir James Mackintosh, 
Professor Malthus, and Bobus Smith, were all agreed on the origin 
of evil. They came to the conclusion that the attributes of Deity 
must be in some respects limited, or there would be no sin and 
misery. Rogers visited him as he lay dying. " Bobus Smith," said 
Rogers ; " however we may doubt on some points, we have made up 
our minds on one — that Christ was sent into the world commissioned 
by the Almighty to instruct mankind." He survived his brother 
Sydney. When he died, in 1847, Dr., 'after wards Sir Henry Holland, 
wrote to Rogers — 

Knowing your affection for the dear and excellent friend whom we have lost 
in Saville Row, 1 cannot forbear writing a few lines to you that we may in some 
sort mix our grief in this loss together. To himself the event was less painful 
than to u?. You know that he never coveted life, and of late his blindness, which 
had become complete, and several other infirmities coming on, still further abated 
any wish to live. The disorder of which he died was identical with that which 
carried off his brother, after a more protracted illness^-diseased heart, with dropsy 
of the chest as an effect of it. In all my intercourse with the world, I have scarcely 
met one who might compare in power and fulness of intellect with the man about 
whom I am now writing to you. 

Many smart sayings are attributed to Bobus, but his brother, as a 
society wit, carried off the honours. We get a little of it in the Life 
of Rogers, On one occasion he is reported to have tackled the 
imperious Lady Holland, wife of the great Whig lord, who was 
evidently in a very bad temper. Macaulay writes : 

There was not a person at table to whom she was not rude. Rogers sneered. 
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Sydney made merciless sport of her, Tom Moore looked excessively impertinent, 
and Bobus put her down with simple straightforwardness and rudeness. 

As a writer of Latin verses, Bobus was held to be unrivalled. 

Let me return to Sydney Smith. He was sent with his younger 
brother, Courtenay, to Winchester, where he suffered many years of 
starvation and misery. His brother ran away ; Sydney remained. 
Even in his old age, he used to shudder at his recollections of 
Winchester. On leaving Winchester, he was sent to a college in 
Normandy, to perfect himself in French. While there, the revolu- 
tionary fever was at its height, and to ensure his safety he had to 
join one of the Jacobin Clubs of the town. On returning to 
England, he became a Fellow of New College, Oxford. Courtenay 
went to India, became supreme judge of the Advocates Court, and 
subsequently made a large fortune there. At that time, the pagoda 
tree yielded a good deal of fruit. Courtenay acquired a great 
reputation as a judge and Oriental scholar, returned to this country 
in his old age, and died suddenly a few years afterwards. Sydney 
would have gone to the Bar, but his father, for economical reason^, 
persuaded him to enter the Church. In due time he became a 
curate on Salisbury Plain. One of the first professional duties he 
was called upon to discharge was to marry his eldest brother, 
Robert, to Miss Vernon, aunt to the late Marquis of Lansdowne. 
In a letter to his mother on the occasion he wrote : " The marriage 
took place in the library at Bowood, and all I can tell you of it is 
that he cried, she cried, and I cried." 

In 1797, we find Smith at Edinburgh, then what it has long 
ceased to be — the modern Athens. He took with him as a pupil the 
son of the squire of his Wiltshire parish. It was there that he met 
Jeffrey, Horner, Playfair, Sir Walter Scott, Dugald Stewart, Brougham, 
and many others, with whom he was associated in founding The 
Edinburgh Review. After two years' residence in Edinburgh, he 
married Miss Pybus, to whom he had long been engaged. It was 
lucky the lady had a little money. Smith had none ; his only con- 
tribution towards housekeeping consisting of six small teaspoons, 
considerably the worse for wear. One day, in the fulness of his joy, 
he came running into the room, and flung them into her lap, sayng : 
" There, Kate, you lucky girl, I give you all my fortune ! " 

In 1803 he left Scotland, where he had maintained himself 
chiefly by writing in The Edinburgh Review^ and by taking pupils, 
for whom he appears to have been handsomely paid. He estab- 
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lished himself in Doughty Street, London, where he made friends 
with many eminent men, and became one of the habitues of 
Holland House. He preached at the Foundling Hospital, and also 
gained great popularity as a morning preacher in a proprietary 
chapel in the neighbourhood of Berkeley Square. This was so 
crowded that gentlemen and ladies had to stand in the aisles. In 
addition to his fame as a clergyman, he also attained considerable 
increase in popularity by a course of lectures on Moral Philosophy, 
which Sir Thomas Barnard, who interested himself in the Royal 
Institution, proposed to Smith to give. The sensation the lectures 
produced in London was very extreme. Great was his charm of 
delivery and manner. When he lectured in Albemarle Street a 
large part of Grafton Street was filled with carriages, and the 
Institution itself was quite inadequate to contain the hearers. " I 
was," writes Mrs. Marcet, 

a perfect enthusiast during the delivery of these lectures. They remain, but he 
who gave a very soul to them by his inimitable manner is gone. He who at one 
time inspired his hearers with such awe and reverence that the solemn piety of 
his discourse seemed converted into a sermon, at others by the brilliancy of h-s 
wit made us die of laughing. 

The proceeds of these lectures, for which, after the first series, 
he was enabled to name his own terms, enabled him to furnish a 
new house in Orchard Street, where he continued during the re- 
mainder of his residence in London, and where more children were 
born to him. The house attracted pleasant society, and was neatly 
furnished. His constant advice to others was " Avoid shams, but 
do not seek glory ; nothing is so expensive as glory ! " It must have 
been a hard struggle for him to give up this home for a new one in 
Yorkshire, where he had been given a living in a parish where he 
had to build a new parsonage, and where, so backward was the 
civilisation of the district, that he was nine miles from a lemon ! It 
was while in Yorkshire that his elder brother returned from India, 
where he had been Advocate-General in Bengal. It is characteristic 
of Bobus's brotherly affection that he had offered to remain in India 
another year, and to bestow the proceeds of his office on his brother, 
an offer which Sydney gratefully declined. 

In 1 8 14 Sydney lost his only sister, Maria, a woman "charm- 
ing in mind and manner," to whom he was warmly attached. 
They were a very united family, those Essex Smiths. Later, Sydney 
Smith became canon of Bristol, and rector of Combe Florey, near 
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Taunton. In 1844 he died, at peace with himself and all the world. 
He had not made money until he became canon of St. Paul's. " I 
was very poor," he writes, " till I was made canon of St. Paul's. 
That made me easy, and then my brother Courtenay's death made 
me rich." Characteristically, and, let us add, truly, he writes, 
" Moralists will tell you ot the evils of wealth and station, and the 
happiness of poverty. I have been very poor the greatest part of 
my life, and have borne it, I believe, as well as most people ; but I 
can safely say I have been the happier for every guinea I have 
gained." 

No man was more welcome in good society. Wheii men came 
away from an evening with Sydney Smith they only remembered 
how greatly they had enjoyed themselves, and how infinitely amusing 
he was. After contact with Rogers, one or two sharp sayings were 
deeply implanted in their memories — very often indeed to rankle 
there. Rogers has preserved one of Smith's amusing sayings, his 
description of the dining process by which people in London 
extract all they can from literary lions. " Here's a new man of 
genius arrived. Put on the stew-pan ; fry away ; we'll soon get it all 
out of him." Fanny Kemble tells us that Sydney Smith's wit was 
without sting, or edge, or pointed malice, and his genial humour was 
really the outpouring of a kindly heart. His joke on his brother 
wit's cadaverous appearance was not a bad one. In a letter to 
Fanny Kemble he wrote : "In London I never think of death but 
when I see Rogers." Tom Moore, in his Diary, gives us a few of 
Sydney Smith's good things, all so full of fancy and comicality that 
they kept his hearers in roars of laughter. In talking of the stories 
about dram-drinkers catching fire, Sydney Smith pursued the idea 
in every possible shape. The inconvenience of a man coming too 
near the candles when he was speaking. " Sir, your observation has 
caught fire." Then he imagined a preacher breaking into a blaze in 
the pulpit, the engines called to put him out, the man at the works 
being a Unitarian or an Atheist. He remarked of someone, " He 
has no command of his understanding, which is always getting 
between his legs and tripping him up." Speaking of a great lawyer 
who had an immense liking iot pdtis defoie gras^ Sydney Smith said 
of him that his idea of heaven was that of eating them to the sound 
of a trumpet. When his physician recommended him to take a walk 
upon an empty stomach, " Upon whose ? " was his reply. 
- Sir Francis Doyle tells us how, as a boy, he was introduced to 
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Sydney Smith. He stayed at Nappleton a few days, and when other 
people went out shooting and hunting, Doyle was told off to walk 
him round the garden, and show him the beauties of one of the 
ugliest places in Yorkshire. During all the time he kept the lad 
roaring with laughter till his sides ached. " His inevitable and 
irresistible flood of fun rolled over me," he writes, *Mike a cataract." 
Most of these conversations, as is the case with all the finest and 
wittiest talk, have effervesced away for ever. Like champagne, 
the brightest iridesences of wit depend upon the surrounding atmo- 
sphere, and cease to shine when they cease to reflect its immediate 
influence. 

As for Sydney Smith (Sir Francis continues), he was great in many ways, 
in repartee, in quotation, in easy banter ; but his typical form of wit was a 
fanciful form. He fixed before you a scene or a situation in some picturesque or 
original grotesqueness, and then took your breath away by his ludicrous exaggera- 
tions. As, for instance, when he lamented the successful intrusion of the 
Methodists into ordinary life, and then compared their victories to the Puritans 
on the watch against Claverhouse and Dalziel. *i shall live,' he said, 'to see 
four elderly gentlemen playing at long whist on the hills, with scouts on the look- 
out for the Dragoons.* 

Again, when a scandalised fop pointed out, with a grimace of 
disgust, a straw on the carpet of a drawing-room, implying that 
some unworthy plebeian had driven to the door in a hackney coach, 
the wit exclaimed, ** God bless my soul, do you care about that ? 
Why, I was at a literary soirie the other night, where the carpet was 
like a stubble field." Of his happiness in Latin quotations, besides 
that celebrated motto suggested for The Edinburgh Review^ Tenui 
musam meditamur avena (we cultivate literature on a little oatmeal), 
we have many illustrations. One, however, will suffice ; a happy 
adaptation of Virgil in connection with American slavery. In talk- 
ing over the subject with his friend, Everett, the latter observed that 
we in England did not really understand the matter, and could not, 
at our distance, feel how impossible it was to associate with the 
negroes — they smelt so abominably. "Ah," replied Sydney Smith, 
without a moment's hesitation, " at si non alium latejactasset odorem 
civis erat That, sir, may be a reason for not inviting them to a 
crowded evening party, but it is no reason for refusing them their 
freedom." Sir Francis Doyle adds that Smith was a very striking- 
looking man, with a countenance indicating great intellectual power ; 
a countenance which might have been said to wear a thoughtful, if 
not a stern, expression in repose, only that it never was in repose. 
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His Strength of mind, firmness of purpose, and general ability 
ought, no doubt, to have earned a bishopric for him from the Whig 
party, but unluckily his wit lost it for him. Yet it is clear he 
would have made an excellent bishop, for he was, writes Sir 
Francis Doyle, "thoroughly conscientious, knew men well, under- 
stood life in all its forms and varieties, and was rendered indulgent 
both to high and low by the softening influence of humour, as 
well as by the breadth and vigour of his mind. But people are 
afraid of wits. Poor old George III was quite right when, after read- 
ing one of his papers in The Edinburgh Review^ he observed that the 
writer would never become a bishop. " He was a very clever fellow, 
but he would never be a bishop," was the remark of royalty. 

It was to be expected that Smith's reviews, intolerant as they 
were of stupidity, ignorance, and oppression and injustice, should 
have blocked his way as long as the Tories were in power ; but it 
is to the eternal disgrace of the Whigs that they dared not raise him 
to the episcopal bench. Smith, however, took the matter lightly. 
" Better," he would exclaim, " a dinner of herbs and a pure con- 
science, than the stalled ox and infamy." In this respect he some- 
what resembled Erasmus. 

That great injured name, 
The glory of the priesthood and the shame. 

The late Abraham Hayward, a keen portrait-painter of character, 
and who, in his way, became as great a giver of dinners as Rogers, 
we are told by his biographer, would carefully open out a channel 
for the torrent of Sydney Smith's wit. He also gives us some of 
Sydney Smith's letters, not so well known as those in his Life. 
There is one written from his Devonshire rectory to Hayward, who 
had referred to the parson's medical practice. " Do you know," 
writes Smith, " anything of the Esculapius of Lyme Regis ? Does 
he march in the paths of rhubarb ? Does he know his way in the 
bowels ? Can he see in the caecum ? Can here move a full stop in 
the colon ? Is his practice right on the rectum ? " 

In 1843 Sydney Smith published his amusing letters on the 
Pennsylvania repudiation. Of course, American scribes loaded 
him with abuse. " They call me," he writes to Hayward, "a minor 
canon, eighty-five years of age, an ass, and a Xanthippe, mistaking 
evidently the sex of that termagant person." Alluding further on to 
Macaulay and Croker, always at daggers drawn, he continues : " The 
truth is that neither Macaulay nor Croker are like the falls of Niagara. 
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Macaulay is always rising instead of falling, and Croker has ceased to 
fall because he can fall no lower than he has already done." Few 
of us are free from weakness, and love not to be out-talked. 
Perhaps it was with a similar feeling that the Canon of St. 
PauUs declined to meet Theodore Hook. It could not have been 
from fear. The artificial wit of the latter would have gone 
down before the torrent of Smith's irresistible conversation, as 
the French before the British soldiers' charge at Waterloo, On 
the whole, Sydney Smith treated his opponents fairly, with the 
exception of Methodists and missionaries, to whom it must be owned 
he did, to say the least, but scant justice. 



THE CHURCH BELLS OP ESSEX. 

BY REV. CECIL DEEDES AND EDWARD J. WELLS. 

XL— ARCHDEACONRY OF COLCHESTER. 
DEANERY OF WITH AM, 

BRADWELL-BY-COGGESHALL. Holy Trinity. Three Bells. 

1. 25 in. MILES GRAYE MADE ME 1621 

2. 28^ in. MILES* GRAIE MADE ME 1609 

3. 30 in. MILES GRAYE MADE ME 1632 
Tenor cracked. 

GREAT BRAXTED. All Saints. Two Bells. 

Two bells by Messrs. Moore, Holmes, and Mackenzie, which 
take the place of three inscribed as follows : 

I. ^ JOHN ♦ HODSON ♦ MADE ♦ ME ^ 1669 ♦ rt(, ♦ 

W H ♦ 

2. ^ E.tcrnl3 j^nnl9 oaefonct ®*ampana 

lobannls U 

3. ^ >sum :Eiora :f>ull'ata xiElunM jiatcrina 

"yz"ocata 

I. W. H. are the initials of William Hull, Hodson's foreman.— 
See Raven's Cambridgeshire^ 89. 

The shield on No. 2 is illustrated under Tolleshunt Major. 

"Three Bells, besides a small one called a Saint's Bell."— 
Morant^ ii, 143. 

• This S is reversed on the bell. 
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LITTLE BRAXTED. St. Nicholas. Two Bells. 

1. 1 8 in. Blank. 

2. 1 8^ in. Blank. 

Boih ** long-waisted " and probably ancient. 
On the Bells and Belfry, see G. Buckler's Churches of Essex, 
p. 178. 

CRESSING. All Saints. One Bell. 

I. THO = GARDINER ^ SVDBVRY ^ FECIT «it i737 

Bell not noted by Morant. 

FAIRSTEAD.* St. Mary. Four Bells. 

1. 27 in. THOMAS ♦ GARDINER * SUDBURY ^ «$» FECIT «jp 

1725 • • 

2. 28 in. T. OSBORN FECIT 1 785 \\ 

3. 30 in. )$< \T<s>m&m^ \ irn'M^.^xmLMM 

4 33 in. jBlI€r.^3a:©J3"^ ;© (2113? J1.EB. 
XaaE. JRS^UE^ 1601 

On 3 see Stahlschmidt's Surrey Bells and London Founders, p. 16. 

"Three Bells."— J/^ra«/, ii, 120. 

The present second was added after his time. The Editor 
supplies the following notes from the autograph of Dr. F. J. 
Manning : 

" The third Bell is of pre-Reformation date. Peter de Weston, 
bellfounder, of London, died 1348. This Bell was quarter turned, 
rehung, and thoroughly set in order by the late Mr. Stahlschmidt, 
who most generously undertook the work at his sole expense^ thus 
preserving a most valuable relic to the church. This was executed 
in April, 1888. 

" The first and second Bells were entirely rehung, and all the 
necessary repairs executed to the Tenor Bell in February, 1889, at 
the joint expense of the late Miss Wakeham and the Rector." 

FAULKBOURNE. St. Germain. Two Bells. 

1. 30 in. Blank. 

2. 32 in. ^ ^ancta jiatcrina ©ta :e>ro :EiobfB 

Tenor cracked. 

* Dr. Manning gives this dedication as " St. Mary the Virgin and St. Peter." 
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KELVEDON. St. Mary-the-Virgin. Five Bells. 

1. 36 in. JOHN BRIANT HERTFORD FECIT 1803 

2. 39 in. HENRY •:• PLEASANT | MADE % ME t M v A 1 1 v H t 

WARDENS I 1705 

3. 41 in. J : MARTHAM & J : pooley. c : wardens . the rev^pt: 

RIPLEY . VICAR . J : BRIANT HERTFORD FECIT 1803 

4. 45 in- MILES GRAVE MADE ME 1615 

5. 50 in- MILES* GRAIE MADE ME 1608 

BLACK NOTLEY. St. Peter and St. Paul. Five Bells. 

1. 26 in. "i 

2. 27 in. 

3. 28| in. ^ CAST BY JOHN WARNER 8c SONS, LONDON 1879 

4- 31 in. 

5- 34 in. 
"Three Be\\s"—Moranf, ii, 125. 

Has any record of them been preserved ? 

WHITE NOTLEY. Dedication unknown. Three Bells. 

1. MILES V GRAVE V MADE v ME v 1 662 

2. Blank. 

3. MILES GRAVE MADE ME 1632 

RIVEN HALL. St. Mary and All Saints. One Bell. 

I. 38 in. T. Mears of London Fecit 1823 
"But one Bell." — Moranf, ii, 149. 

TERLING. All Saints. Five Bells. ' 

1. 34 in. CAST BY JOHN WARNER 8c SONS LONDON 1863 ' 

R. ELL.r°°*''' } CHURCHWARDENS. 

2. 32 in. THO= GARDINER ♦ SUDBURY * FECIT ♦ 1723 

^^^^'ll(* 

3. 35 in. MILES GRAVE MADE ME 1623 

4. Thomas Mears of London Fecit Recast...! Taylor 

W^ Speakman : Church Wardens i 8 i o 

5. T. OSBORN DOWNHAM FECIT J783 :— PERCUTE DULCE 

CANO :—□□□□□□ # 

W^ ORTON GEO. TAYLOR C« WARDENS 

" Five BeWsJ'— Moranf, ii, 128. 

The present i, 4, and 5 must be recasts. 

• This S is reversed on the bell. 
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WITHAM. St. Nicholas. Six Bells. 

^° !"' \rECAST by JOHN WARNER 8c SONS, LONDON 1877* 
2. 33 in. J 

RICARDVS BOWLER ME FECIT O * 

3. " Eloquium tuum " — " Thy word " — is a phrase of frequent 
occurrence in the Vulgate version of the cxix'^ Psalm (see verses 
38, 41, 50, etc.). It would seem that the compiler of this rude 
hexameter line either placed above the line or omitted the final 
syllable of each word, and scanned thus : TU ELOQUI DIDICl. 
The line would then construe : " 1 have learnt how to teach Thy 
word with renewed voice " — a very happy thought for a recast from 
probably a mediaeval invocation. Note the East Anglian E. for I. 
" D^dici " cf. Mdl for M/U. 

4. The fourth word here seems to be the sacred monogram, 
probably to be read " Jesus," so that it would scan : Det sdnitum 
plenum Jesus et moduidfnen dmenum — " May Jesus give a full note 
and a pleasant melody." Bowler may have concocted these lines 
with the help of some authority in Colchester Grammar School. 

4. 38 in. :mMW' III M i&>:m.%ww mi m 
y^Mi^mr^mi m IKE m E.$E^ nt 
mi<i>:myFjhM.mi:^:i^ III 
M.mi:m.M'wmi m 1601 

RICARDVS BOWLER ME FECIT O * 

5. 41 in. . MILES GRAVE MADE ME 1627 

6. 45 in. THO= GARDINER * SUDBURY * FECIT * 

1743 * * * MARK DRAPER * SAM = 
HARRIS * C" Ws 

The bells are referred to, by the late Col. Lucas, in Trans, Essex 
ArchceoL Soc,^ n.s, iv, 91, but apparently in wrong order. We learn, 
however, that the bells recast were inscribed ; 

John Hodson made me 1669 (a twin Bell to the old 
treble of Great Braxted) 
and Thomas Gardiner Sudbury fecit 1743 
Neither Morant nor Muilman mentions the bells. 

• Here the bell has the letters R. H. and an arrow enclosed in a circle. 
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The late Dean Bramston (then Vicar of Witham) inserted a 
query in the £asf Anglian, ist Series, i, 240, as to the meaning of 
the inscription on the third and fourth. A correspondent (p. 266) 
conjectures that in the former " Tu " should be " Te," and said that 
the line would then construe, " I have learnt you to speak out and 
with renewed voice to teach." In this case one would have expected 
to find " docui " for " dedici." For the fourth word of the second 
inscription he suggested " imo " : " May it give a full sound, yea, and 
pleasant melody." The reader may exercise his judgment, but I 
prefer my own guesses above. — C. D. 

All Saints is a Chapel-of-Ease, built in 1842. 

Note. — We shall be very grateful for information as to any 
recasts or new bells given in commemoration of Her Majesty's 
Diamond Jubilee. The information should specify in the case of 
recasts what bells they supersede, and inscriptions, diameter, width, 
and weights (if known) should be supplied. The following 
Deaneries have already been published in The Essex Review : — 
Ardleigh, Harwich, Braintree, Coggeshall, Colchester, Dedharo, 
Halstead, Hatfield Peverel, Hedingham, Mersea, Newport, Saffron 
Walden, St. Osyth, Sampford, and now Witham. New bells, there- 
fore, in these Deaneries should be added as an appendix to our 
next article. 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Hornchurch Clock Bell. — Having recently repaired the 
Tower of Hornchurch Church, I was enabled to get the exact 
inscription upon this Clock Bell outside one of the belfry windows. 
It runs as follows : 

DONUM THOMAE BRANDON 

ECCLESIAE CORNUTAE IN 

COM. ESSEX. MAII XXIX. MDCLXXIIII. 

The diameter of /''^X the Bell at bottom is i8i inches 
and the total height ( a ^ A ) 19 inches. The Bellfounder's mark i^ 
a circle, enclosing \^_^ 3 Bells. 

Upon referring to the Registers of Baptisms, under date igtl 
November, 1632, is the following entry: 

Thomas, Sonne of Mr. Thomas Brandon. 

It is fair to presume that this entry gives the Baptism of th 
Donor of the Bell. Fred. Chancellor, Chelmsford. 
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BY CHARLOTTE FELL SMITH. 

[The portraits illustrating the following article are r«produced from photographs taken by 
Mr. Fred Spalding, of Chelmsford, and Mr. W. Gill, of Colchester.] 

T is well for a nation, as for an individual, to pause occasionally 



I 



in the stream of things, to take a review of the past, and realise 
how events are sweeping by, and what track they leave behind. 
This retrospective spirit has never been so freely indulged in as at 
the present time ; and certainly there has never occurred such a 
favourable opportunity for taking stock as now when we have all been 
celebrating the happiest, longest reign that a sinp;le member of our 
various dynasties of kings and queens has ever yet been able to 
achieve. 

Victoria's sixty years have seen marked changes, and in no de- 
partment are these more subversive than in the realm of science, 
and in universal education. It is to the latter cause, of course, that 
the enormous increase of books, periodicals, and papers must be 
attributed. 

A few words on the achievements of our county in the matter of 

edge may not come amiss 
ow flooding the land. 
When, if ever, the Essex 
tunity will be afforded for 
iod under consideration, 
le works then issued in or 
touch those of a remoter 
;ive birth to some books, 
)r ever famous. But the 
\ present reign has been 

a thin flame of literary 
ito spasmodic existence; 
r two of infantile author- 
aving possessed only so 

veritable will o'-the-wisp, 



Illustrate our meaning. 



and their contents, will 
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I. 

THE PERIODICAL PRESS. 

First we must notice a work which came into existence three or 
four years before the Queen's accession, and which was continued 
for a period of at least twelve years. The Essex Congregational 
Remembrancer^ a monthly magazine, commenced in 1833, and 
contained sermons by all the principal ministers of that denomi- 
nation in the county. It was printed and published by J. F. Shear- 
croft, of Bocking, but after the first volume this name was changed 
to Braintree, the smaller adjacent town being not so well known, and 
the house in question being on the confines of the two. Later on, 
the tone of the book was lightened by the introduction of verses, 
memoirs, obituaries, accounts of the opening of new chapels, and 
similar less solemn matter. The names of Morell (of Baddow), 
Sewell (of Thaxted), Craig (of Bocking), Julius Mark (of Chelms- 
ford), and many. other well-known Independents are to be found in 
these volumes. A new series was issued in January, 1875, but the 
magazine soon after ceased to exist. 

Next sprang up a periodical of more strictly worldly tendencies. 
The Essex Literary Journal^ or Monthly Repository of Literature and 
the Arts and Sciences connected with the County, This ran from June, 
1838, to the end of a year ; May, 1839, being the last number. It 
was a project of excellent intentions, but apparently of not wide 
enough scope for success. A perusal of its contents will show how 
closely it anticipated, in many of its features, this very Essex Review 
itself. A series of articles on Essex Worthies contains some account 
of John Ray, William Gilbert, Sir John Bramston, Archbishop 
Harsnet, and Dr. William Harvey. Another treats of " Homes of 
the Essex Nobility and Gentry" ; and in a third series, of " Historical 
Sketches," the castles of Hedingham and Rayleigh, and the priory of 
St. Botolph's, Colchester, are described. Essex superstitions and 
the geology of the county are treated by different writers. "Members 
of the Essex Bar," or, as this would be more accurately described, 
Essex Members of the Bar, form the subject of other papers, the 
opening ones of which have for their subjects V. Knox, Mr. 
Thesiger (afterwards Lord Chelmsford), and Mr. Sergeant Spankie. 
** Essex Bards," as the topic of another series, appears to have 
lacked material after due justice had been done, in two papers, 
to Francis Quarles. 
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The name of the editor has not transpired, but the journal 
issued from the Chronicle office. Among the names of contribu- 
tors are to be found those of D. W. Coller, author of The People's 
History of Essex ; Mr. J. Cunnington, of Braintree ; Colonel 
Lucas, and George Theodore Manning, of Sible Hedingham, 
author of Rural Rhymes^ whose sketches and verses enliven many 
of the pages. A number of tales, of a style that would now be 
thought irretrievably dull, but which truly represent the character of 
much of the fiction published during the early years of the reign, 
are interspersed throughout. 

The year 1858 witnessed an enterprising effort on the part of 
some inhabitants of the town of Braintree, a certain number of 
whom, under the name of " The Club of Literary Cronies," were 
responsible for a monthly paper which they called The Braintree 
Spectator, Number one appeared in January of that year; price, 
twopence, or eight farthings. It had for its motto a quotation from 
Horace: Quanti emptcB 1 Parvo I Quantiergo? Octussibus, Eheul 
Whether the price was thought too much we cannot say, but 
certainly the contents were not worth more. Its most practical 
value was to serve as a ventilating shaft for questions as to local 
reform, the establishment of a savings bank, better lighting of 
the streets, a second delivery of letters, and the promotion in the 
town of lectures on varied subjects. Sanitary evils were also 
pointed out in well-deserved and scathing comments, proceeding 
out of the mouth of the " Image at the Six Bells Corner.^' It ran 
for little more than a year. 

The next experiment of the periodical press appeared at Col- 
chester in May, 1862. One number only, and that an imperfect 
one, of this. The Essex Magazine^ has been forthcoming, and we 
are unable to say to what length its slender existence was protracted. 
Of its twenty pages, three are devoted to No. i of a series of 
" Pictures of the Essex Poor," three to " The Flora of Essex," by 
J. G. (Jonathan Grubb), and the remainder to fiction, including " A 
Tale of Rochford Hundred," by Stephen Henry Sharman, author of 
The Relief of Lucknow and other Poems^ 1858, of whose death, 
at Great Baddow, a notice appeared in Essex Review, vol. 
vi, p. 9. Appended to the small paper, which was edited at 
Chelmsford, are time-tables for the county, whose columns of 
sparsely scattered trains confront one with a vision of peaceful 
quietude strongly contrasted with the congested traffic of to-day. 
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The Essex Magazine gave place to The Albert Magazine, and 
Eastern Counties Miscellany, which appeared at Chelmsford in 
September, 1865. With its inception, an author — then young, but 
since well known to fame as George Manville Fenn — was concerned. 
He contributed to the first number a humorous sketch, entitled 
" How Sir AyJmer de Mountfitchet, of Stanstead, fell in love, and 
what befell him," dealing with a well-known legend of the county. 
Fiction was a principal feature of the new magazine, but a useful 
series of scientific papers were contributed over the initials J. B. D., 
whose talents appear to run also along a lighter line, since a 
Christmas story, cheerfully entitled " Unrequited Love," bears the 
same superscription. With the fifth number this magazine — then, at 
any rate, edited by Henry J. Church — changed its title, " in conse- 
quence of the extensive circulation of The Albert Magazine in 
Essex," to The Essex Moiithly, and Home Counties Miscellany, Its 
character, however, did not improve; less and less of original 
matter appeared, and nothing saved it from going the way of its 
predecessors. In about a year it, too, ceased to be. 

A later and somewhat more prosperous venture was The Essex 
Note-Book and Suffolk Gleaner, edited and published by Messrs. 
Benham, of Colchester, in November, 1884. Its price was six- 
pence monthly. Its purpose is set out in its motto, " A Snapper-up 
of Unconsidered Trifles," and in this the magazine was eminently 
successful. A valuable collection of historical and archaeological 
information, reprinted chiefly from The Essex Standard, was 
amassed in its pages ; a reprint of a rare and curious old broadside, 
"The Sorrowful Cudgelling of the Cobbler of Colchester," date 
about 1589, was included, and many were the gleanings from 
ancient lore and parchment treasures which here found a "local 
habitation and a name." 

But, like all the others, it survived only a year. No friendly editor 
seems to have whispered to these tentative and somewhat amateur 
young aspirants that the crucial time in the life of a new paper is 
the close of the first year, and that a magazine which survives its 
second and third birthday may be considered to have a reasonable 
prospect of continuance. 

Two other periodicals have been the product of Essex soil, both 
more by accident of birth than from any inherent attribute. The 
Political Review was printed and published between 1807 and 181 1, 
at Harlow, by Benjamin Flower, the well-known reformer and 
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friend of Thomas Paine, who on his release, from prison at 
Cambridge retired there and set up a printing press. Flower, 
who had conducted The Cambridge Journaly was tried and 
imprisoned for expressing in his paper sympathy with the cause 
of liberty in France at the time when the Revolution was going 
on. He it was who first conceived the idea of writing leading 
articles in provincial papers upon events of national or foreign im- 
portance. He is how, however, chiefly remembered by the general 
public as great uncle of Sir William Flower, of the Natural History 
Museum, and father of Miss Eliza Flower, the writer of the popular 
hymn, " Nearer my God to Thee ! " 

Mr. T. Forster, in 1892, commenced to publish at Colchester 
The Numismatologist, a small monthly periodical appealing only to 
collectors of coins, and arising out of his. own extensive collection. 
This brings us down to the very year of publication of the latest and 
most vigorous growth of Essex periodical literature — The Essfx 
Review — whose appearance, at however uncertain periods, with the 
co-operation of its supporters, will, it is to be hoped, long continue. 

II. 

THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 
" A master-passion is the love of news." — Crabbe. 

The position that Essex holds with regaid to the English 
provincial press is one of much antiquity, and to follow it from 
beginning to end we must antedate the present reign by one 
hundred years. There are, of course, other counties whose 
ventures in supplying their inhabitants with information are still 
older. The Hereford Journal was started in 17 13, The Salisbury 
Journal^ and the Nonvich Mercury, both in 1720. Nearer home, 
The Ipswich Journal commenced in 1725. The first paper issued 
in our county of which any record appears is The Essex Mercury 
or Colchester Weekly Journal, a copy of which, dated July 3rd, 
1736, and numbered 173, is extant. The paper then must have 
originated near the commencement of the year 1733. The imprint 
shows that the proprietors and printers had more important matter 
in hand than the mere production of a sheet of news. It was 

Printed by J. Pilborough, over against St. Nicholas Church, where all 
manner of Printing Work is performed, and Persons may be supplied with 
Blank Warrants and Receipts of all sorts. And Books are bound, gilt, and 
Letter'd in the neatest manner. Where is sold (truly prepared), Daffs Elixir, 
Godfrey's Cordial, Spirits of Scurvy Grass both Golden and Plain, Bathing 
Spirits for the Rheumatism, Flower of Mustard in 6d. and 3d. Bottles. 
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This small sheet consists, like all the early papeis, of general 
and foreign news. Among the one or two items of purely local 
interest occurs an advertisement for a strayed apprentice who wears 
" a brown wig and a light-coloured coat with a small gay button," 
and who had absented himself from his master, one Thomas Paine, 
a perruque-maker, of Kelvedon, since " Thursday last." 

The successor to this early effort was of more vigorous growth, 
and to this day has gone on planting its roots more and more 
deeply in the soil. No London paper now in existence can look 
back to so old a record as The Chelmsford Chronicle^ as for the 
larger portion of its existence our oldest paper has been called. 
The Morning Fost, the oldest existing London daily, is its junior by 
eight, and The Times by twenty-four years. On August the loth, 
1764, the first number of The Chelmsford Chronicle or Essex 
Weekly Advertiser appeared. It consisted of four diminutive pages, 
each divided into four columns. The proprietor and publisher was 
Mr. W. Strupar, and the price of the paper was twopence halfpenny. 
In the third number the printer embraces the opportunity of 

" testifying his gratitude to the public for the very favourable reception they have 
given his paper ; and assures them he will exert his utmost endeavours to merit 
a continuance of their favours, and that no expense shall be wanting to render 
it perfectly complete. It would, indeed (he goes on), be the highest ingratitude 
to the county of Essex, who have shown him so much favour, not to strain every 
sinew of attention to express his most grateful acknowledgements. It is, however, 
proper to observe that either from accident, or from the acts of some persons envious 
at the success of this paper, who have endeavoured to prevent its circulation by 
very unjustifiable methods, last Friday's Express was detained till after publi- 
cation, which it is hoped will be kindly overlooked, as it will be infallibly 
prevented for the future." 

This promise of eternal infallibility sounds a little rash, considering 
the frequency with which in its early days The Chronicle changed 
hands, but it appears to have been faithfully kept, and no second 
failure to issue to time has occurred in all the 133 years of its 
venerable life. 

In June, 1765, Mr. Strupar was joined by Mr. Lionel Hassall. He 
retired in October of the same year, and Mr. Hassall became sole 
proprietor for rather more than two years. It would be interest- 
ing to know what the circulation then was, which he says is 
" very little, if anything inferior to any weekly paper in England." 
"To the inhabitants of Colchester alone," he adds, "one 
thousand copies are distributed," and he proposes to link the name 
of their town to the title of the paper in future " as a monument of 
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the great debt owing to them of its success, and in some measure 
likewise to calculate it for the better reception of their future 
patronage and encouragement." 

On January ist, 1768, therefore, appeared No. 179, under the 
new proprietorship of Messrs. T. Toft and R. Lobb, and with the 
lengthened title of The Chelmsford and Colchester Chronicle^ or 
Universal Weekly Advertiser, 

Three years later the management again changed. From the 
25th April, 1 771, the paper, now called The Chelmsford Chronicle^ or 
Essex Gazette^ was printed by Mr. W. Clachar, whose fine portrait in 
oils adorns one of the rooms of The Chronicle office. 

On May 24th, 1771, the journal first appeared as The Chelmsford 
Chronicle only, having dropped the second title, and soon after the 
price was raised to threepence. At the beginning of the year 1777, 
the name of Mr. S. Gray appeared among the proprietors. Mr. C. 
Frost had been admitted a year or two previously, and remained 
a member of the firm until April, 1785. After this the style and 
title of the proprietorship was W. Clachar, S. Gray & Co. On 
August 7th, 1789, the paper was published at threepence-halfpenny, 
and on March 30th, 1792, this was increased to fourpence, while 
the size of the journal now grew to twenty columns. Mr. Gray 
retired in December of that year. The price was raised to sixpence 
on July 7th, 1797, and a year or so later the property was purchased 
by Messrs. William Meggy, Thomas Chalk & Co. From that time 
until the tragically sudden death of Mr. F. H. Meggy, on January 
1 6th, 1896, a period of just one hundred years, a Meggy had 
continously been the chief proprietor. 

This enterprising family soon introduced improvements in the 
paper, and in 1800 they started The Essex Herald^ a journal 
published on Tuesdays {The Chrofiicle appearing on Fridays), and 
which ranked only second to the older issue. The prices of the 
papers steadily rose. In 1818 The Chronicle was sold at sevenpence. 
Although chiefly the outcome of local talent, the paper numbered 
among its contributors William Jerdan, who, about 1823, wrote 
occasional leaders for it in the intervals of his other journalistic 
labours. By 1854 the prices had begun to decline, The Chronicle 
cost fivepence. The Herald fourpence. In 1865 the older paper 
was increased to eight pages. 

Mr. William Meggy died in December, 1866. Mr. A. R. Chalk, 
who had married his sister, sold his share in 1868 to Mr. Malcolm 
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Douglas, an experienced journalist from the north of England. 
After his death in 1876, Mr. Frederick Henry Meggy, was, until 
the end of 1884, the sole proprietor. The final reduction of price 
to one penny, in 188 1, had the effect of making the paper as popular 



MR. T. THOMPSON, 
Editor of " The Essex County Chronicle" 

among the working men as it had previously been with the higher 
classes. The circulation increased enormously, still more so as the 
effect of the School Board system doubled and trebled the number 
of readers. To meet their wants, two halfpenny papers, \!cit Essex 
Newsman^ and the Maldon Express^ were started by the proprietors, 
the former in 1870. 
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In the beginning of 1885, Mr. Thomas Thompson purchased 
a share in the business. A Lancashire native, Mr. Thompson is 
one of the few surviving men who can say they have taken down the 
speeches of Cobden and Bright at one and the same meeting. His 
connection with the literary staff of The Chronicle^ and its satellite 
papers, extends over a period of twenty-eight years, for the greater 
part of which time he has occupied the editorial chair. During this 
period'he has accomplished much other journalistic work. For seven 
years he contributed two and sometimes three leaders a week to The 
Yorkshire Post^ as well as articles in The Weekly Post. He has also 
written reviews and other matter for a large section of the London 
Press. Associated with him on the literary' staff, are his son, Mr. J. 
O. Thompson, and Mr. Gordon Meggy, second son of the late 
Mr. F. H. Meggy, who will, when his articles expire, become a 
partner, thus continuing the name which for more than a century has 
been prominent in the county press. Other members of the staff 
have been long and faithfully engaged. Mr. W. H. Creasey and 
Mr. George Eliot, in the commercial management of ihe paper, have 
contributed largely to its success. Mr. John Bence, the foreman 
of compositors, has been employed for forty- five years ; Mr. R. 
J. S. Lawrence, the reader, for thirty-nine. 

The new machinery added some five years ago, upon which was 
expended a sum of ;£3,ooo, comprised a web rotary printing and 
folding machine of the latest design, and capable of turning out 
perfected copies of the paper at the rate of 12,000 an hour. These 
copies are printed on both sides, cut across the top, folded, and 
counted into dozens. By means of this machinery at least ten 
or eleven times as many copies per week are enabled to be sent out 
of the office as were produced twenty years ago. The paper is now 
printed on a sheet of eight pages, each page containing nine columns. 
It is essentially a paper of county news, independent in policy, but 
devoted above all things to the agricultural interests of Essex. 

The next oldest paper of the county is The Colchester Gazette^ the 
first number of which was issued on 22 nd January, 18 14. Its price 
was sevenpence : its first printers and publishers were Messrs. 
Swinborne & Co., of Colchester. Later it was issued by Mr. C. J. 
Ward, of East Hill, Colchester, who also commenced in 1822 a 
similar paper called The Chelmsford GazetU^ published there on 
Fridays, but printed at Colchester. 

On the 4th September, 1828, Mr. Samuel Haddon, of Manning- 
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tree, issued The Sickle, or Essex and Suffolk Agricultural 
Advertiser. Its motto was Ut prosim (may I be useful), its 
imprint bore the name also of Messrs. Newton & Co., of Warwick 
Square, London. The price was sixpence, and the views ex- 
pressed decidedly Liberal. Too much so apparently, for Conser- 
vative Essex. The Sickle ran to the end of the year, changed its 
title then to The Colchester Courier^ No. i of which appeared at the 
beginning of januarj', 1829. Its price was raised to sevenpence, its 
policy was an outspoken support of " civil and religious liberty." 
On April 28th, Mr. Haddon announced in ^its columns that 
having sunk a large sum of money, and having no other prospect 
than that of sinking still more, he had agreed to unite his paper with 
The Colchester Gazette, and to adopt an impartial policy. The Sickle 
therefore disappeared from ken, and from May 9th, 1829, the 
Gazette bore the imprint of Messrs. Haddon and Ward. The paper 
stopped some years later, but was revived by Messrs. Benham & Co., 
in 1877, and is still running in connection with their important 
county journal, 7 he Essex Standard, to the history of which we now 
pass. 

Founded in 1830, the first number of The Standard SLppeared on 
January 7th, 183 1, bearing a fourpenny stamp, and priced at 
sevenpence, or eight shillings a quarter. It was in reality the outcome 
of the long elections of 1830 and 1831, which sent our quiet agri- 
cultural county into a ferment of political agitation. For fifteen 
days the poll was kept open in Chelmsford, whither all voters from 
every part of Essex were required to attend, and record their vote 
for the two members which were all that the county representa- 
tion then consisted of. For eighteen years the seals had been 
shared between Whig and Tory. Now appeared a second Whig 
candidate, William Pole Wellesley, afterwards 4th Earl of Mornington, 
who acquired by his marriage to Miss Tilney Long considerable 
estates in the county. The famous line in " Rejected Addresses " : 
" Long may Long Tilney Wellesley Long Pole live," fixed him 
for ever in the popular mouth. On March nth, 1831, he suc- 
ceeded in ousting Colonel Tyrell, the recently elected partner of 
the veteran member, C. C. Western, by some 300 votes. Tyrell, then 
become Sir John, returned to Parliament in 1833, when the Reform 
Bill had given the county two additional members. The want of a 
Conservative organ at this time was strongly felt, and, largely through 
the efforts of the Rev. George Tufnell, vicar of W^ormingford from 
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1825, sometime rector of Fordham, and uncle of the late John Joliffe 
Tufnell, of Langleys, The Standard sprang into existence. 

Printed first at Chelmsford, it was afterwards transferred to 
Colchester, and to the proprietorship of Mr. John Taylor, who from 



MR. W. GURNEY BENHAM, 
Editor of ** The Essex Standard" and Mayor 0/ Colchester ^ i8g2. 

September, 183 1, to September, 1866, remained its most important 
proprietor, as well as its hard-working editor. A condition made upon 
his acquiring The Standard is said to have been the insertion of all 
Mr. Tufneirs articles. These the latter contributed at intervals up 
to the time of his death on i6th January, 1868. John Taylor's 
objections to the candidature of Lord John Manners for Colchester, 
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on the ground of his religious opinions, was one of the causes of 
his relinquishing the paper, which was purchased by Mr. Edward 
Benham, Mr. T. Railing, and Mr, Henry B. Harrisson, in 1866. 
Since that time the paper has remained in the Benham family, and 
is now edited by Mr. W. Gurney Benham, and his brother, Mr. 
C. E. Benham. In 1892 its title was changed to The Essex County 



C. E BENHAM, 
Editor 0/ ^^ The Essex Standard." 

Standard, Its circulation, after the reduction of the price to one 
penny, so greatly increased as to necessitate new machinery shortly 
before that date. In sheet acreage it exceeds even the older county 
journal. Besides the two papers already mentioned, Messrs. Benham 
also own The Walton Gazette^ and The Clacton Gazette^ both estab- 
lished [in 1878 for the benefit of these two watering-places. Mr. 
Gurney Benham was elected mayor of Colchester in 1892 ; Mr. 
Charles E. Benham, besides being inventor of several ingenious 
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scientific devices, and a frequent contributor to the scientific press, 
is author of " Essex Ballads and Poems," and various other publica- 
tions. Under the soubriquet of " Mark Downe " his work is well 
known. 



MR. FRANK WRIGHT, 
Editor of " The Essex Telegraph, 

The next paper in point of seniority is The Essex Telegraphy 
founded in May, 1858. This, the only professed Liberal paper in 
the county, is still flourishing, and still in the hands of the firm, 
Messrs. Wright and Sons, of Head Street, Colchester, to whose 
enterprise it was first due. A sturdy, independent, often humorous 
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and racy little paper it is, politics entirely apart. The jame firm 
issue a local journal, The Colchester Mercury, which began in 1867. 

Two small manufacturing towns of the county, Halstead and 
Braiiitree, have now for forty years each supported a newspaper of 
their own. The former town boasts a second, which has existed 
for thirty-six years. The East Essex and Halstead Times ^ 
founded in 1861. The Halstead and Colne Valley Gazette was 
founded in 1857, by Messrs. Carter and Son of that town. Two 
years later, in i859,^Braintree produced The Braintree and Backing 
Advertiser, These towns are but five or six miles apart, their 
inhabitants are to a large extent similarly engaged in silk and crape 
manufacture, yet the two papers are run quite independently of each 
other. 

The first penny paper issued at the county town. The 
Essex Weekly News^ was started on Friday, March 14th, 1862. Its 
founder and first editor, Mr. John Taylor, unrelated to John Taylor 
of The Stafidard, had been formerly engaged on London publica- 
tions. While on the staff of The Chrofiicle, he conceived, with his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Edward Robbins, the enterprising idea of a 
county paper at a popular price. Of small beginnings, a four-page 
sheet only. The Essex Weekly News, like all the other county papers, 
has grown enormously, and established itself firmly on Essex soil. 
It has now a contents bill of seventy-two columns, and enjoys a 
large circulation. Mr. Robbins retired in 1882. As the paper 
grew, Mr. Taylor was forced to relinquish the editorship, which for 
many succeeding years was in the hands of Mr. D. W. CoUer, the 
well-known author of "The People's History of Essex." He was 
followed by his son, Mr. Edwin CoUer, a prolific writer of verse and 
prose, and by Mr. G. E. Wigley, who, in 1892, gave place to Mr. 
John Taylor, jun., the present editor. The elder Mr. Taylor, on 
retiring, engaged in municipal work. At the time of his death in 
1892, he was Mayor of Chelmsford. The ownership of The Essex 
Weekly Neivs has since been transferred to a company under the 
title of " The Essex Weekly News Series, Limited," which, beside 
The Brain tree and Backing Advertiser, owns also The Essex Inde- 
pendent, The Southend-on-Sea Observer, and The Barking, East Ha?n, 
and Ilford Advertiser, Mr. John Taylor and Mr. G. W. Taylor are 
managing directors. 

A year later than The Essex Weekly News, in 1 863, The Essex Times 
sprang into existence at Romford, and soon became the recognised 
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organ for that part of the county. Its founder was Mr. Alfred 
Harvey, of Romford, who sold it to Messrs. Wilson and Whitworth, 
of Stratford. Mr. J. C. Whitworth was succeeded as editor in 1883 
by Mr. G. T. Reid, the present editor. 

One other Liberal organ. The People's News^ founded in 1886 at 
Harlow, by Mr. E. B. Barnard, Radical candidate for West Essex at 



JOHN TAYLOR, 
Mayor of Chelmsford (1891) , and Pioneer of the Penny Press in Essex, 

the time, must not be overlooked, although its life was of short 
duration. 

Newspapers published in the adjoining counties and having a 
large circulation in Essex, are: The Essex and Suffolk Press^ 
founded in 1832 ; The West Suffolk and North Essex Free Press, 
commencing at Sudbury, in 1855 ; The Essex and Suffolk Times 
(1837) ; The Essex and West Suffolk Gazette, Colchester, May 21st, 
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1852 ; The Herts and Essex Observer {i2>6i) ; The East Herts and 
West Essex News (1889). Both the latter are issued at Bishop 
Stortford. 

The East Anglian Daily TimeSy founded in 1874, and quite the 
most enterprising daily circulating among an agricultural constitu- 
ency, is also extremely popular in Essex. 

The list of local papers which have sprung up since 1869 com- 
prises The Hanvich and Dovercourt Newsman (1870), Tfie Harwich 
and Dovercourt Free Press (1877), ^'^^ East Essex Advertiser and 
Clacton News, The East Coast Visitor, The Walton News and Coast 
Times, The Grays and Tilbury Gazette (1884), The Grays and 
Tilbury Standard and Kent and Essex Post (1892), and, probably 
the latest recruit to the ranks, The Epping Advertiser, established in 
1896. 

Of the twenty or more papers published in the districts of 
suburban Essex, one, 7 he Walthamstow Express, founded in 1857 
at Stratford, is of quite respectable antiquity. The Stratford Courier^ 
now dead, came to life in 1869. Its still vital successor. The Borough 
of West Ham, East Ham, and Stratford Express, originated in 1864, 
The Waltham Abbey and Cheshunt Weekly Telegraph in 1863, while 
The Wanstead Express and Independent, and The Leytonstone Express 
and Independent and Essex County Record, date back to 1876. All 
the others have arisen since 1887, save The Stratford Herald, which 
first saw the light a year earlier at Forest Gate. The Southend 
Standard (1870), and The Southend Echo and Shoebury and 
Rochford Argus (1892), circulate in a less populous district of the 
county. 

Some lack of originality and distinction in the selection of titles 
must certainly be attributed to the promoters of Essex newspapers, 
as any impartial reader of the above pages will confess. 

With a few words of summary on the number and proportion of 
the journals, this already too long paper must close. We have 
alluded to no less than fifty-six newspapers which have at some 
time been or are now circulated in the county. If to these we add 
two others now extinct, The Colchester Times, which was running in 
1848, and of which there seems no further information to be gleaned, 
and The Essex Gazette^ also circulating in Colchester from 1852 to 
1873, we arrive at a total of fifty-eight papers for a population which, 
according to latest calculations, is about 800,000.* 

♦ The return of the census of 1891 was 761,191. 
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James Grant in his History of the Newspaper Press, 3 vols., 
London, 1872, affords very little information of our county, beyond 
stating that it produces twenty-eight papers, and that the majority of 
these, despite the Conservatism and Protestantism of Essex, are 
independent, neutral, or Liberal. A writer in March, 1885, gives the 
number of papers then published weekly in Essex as thirty. This 
seems more accurate information. Between i860 and 1875, thirteen, 
he tells us, sprang up. From 1875 to 1885 eleven were born, and in 
the latter year the county of Essex had one paper to every 19,200 
people. If the number of existing papers be now taken at the approxi- 
mate figure of fifty-three, the proportion in 1897 is brought down to a 
paper for every 1 5,094 inhabitants. Considering the large portion of 
purely agricultural and fishing population, which have to be balanced 
against the urban and suburban dwellers, this must be regarded as a 
very fair criterion of the literary thirst of Essex readers. 



'*THE COCK INN/' CHELMSFORD. 

A FAMOUS OLD HOSTELRIE. 

BY JOHN GOSLING. 

OITUATE on the east side of High Street, Chelmsford, and 
^ abutting on the old stone bridge, recently stood a building of 
somewhat unpretentious exterior, with no attractive appearance 
whatever, or anything at all striking to a casual observer. Save only 
those who might be cognisant of the facts concerning its historic 
associations, numbers would naturally pass it unheeded. However, 
as it has just been demolished in order to provide a site upon which 
to erect a more imposing structure for the Wesleyan community of 
the town (in lieu of the present chapel in Springfield Road), the 
present time may not be inopportune for recording and giving 
certain incidents and events that have transpired — which to some 
may prove to be interesting — in connection with these premises in 
the old-time days. 

Few, probably, are aware that this erection formerly figured as a 
much-frequented and noted old hostelry, dating back for nearly four 
centuries, and once known as " Ye Cocke Inne." 

On entering the town from London this ancient inn, with its 
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leaden casements and projecting sign, could not fail to be observed 
by strangers and others, it being one of the most conspicuous houses 
to be seen, more especially the side front facing the river, which was 
plainly visible for some distance when coming down Moulsham 
Street. With exception of the end wall of red bricks — a more recent 
addition — the erection consisted principally of lath and plaster, an 
extraordinary quantity of massive oak beams and joists being used 
in its construction, many of which measured a foot square. To give 
some idea of the extent of ground the building and premises 
comprised, there is a frontage of 57 feet, with a depth of about 
125 feet to the backwater known as the " gullet," and the garden — 
which is approached by a small bridge over the latter — measuring 
68 feet by 92 feet. Subsequent to its being an inn, which is some- 
where about 150 years ago, a brick parapet was carried up, and the 
whole exterior plastered with stucco. Although internally it had 
been subjected to modernising alterations, nevertheless its oak- 
panelled hall, and likewise rooms on the ground floor, substantial 
staircases, spacious landings leading to several capacious rooms, and 
sleeping apartments, also almost endless closeting and store-room 
accommodation, with extensive cellarage, running under the adjoin- 
ing house, are plainly indicative of the purpose for which it was 
evidently intended, viz., a tavern well suited to afford excellent 
accommodation to travellers in general, and the public in particular. 
The top of the building, with its quaintly-formed lean-to, was per- 
haps the part most intact. There was to be seen the oak balustrading 
of the Tudor type, surrounding the staircase on that particular 
landing. In one of the back rooms adjoining, there appeared to be 
a window filled in, leaving only a small aperture to admit the light, 
no doubt efiected to avoid the window duty impost of former days. 
The vehicular entrance was by the side of the river, next the stone 
bridge, or more correctly speaking, the original wooden bridge con- 
sisting of three arches thrown over the Cann by Bishop Maurice. 
The workshops and shedding, now falling to decay in the spacious 
yard at the rear, were no doubt once some of the stabling utilised 
when this was an inn. 

For many years these premises have been occupied by the Moss 
family, who were also owners of the property. The late Mr. James 
Moss succeeded his father in carrying on the old-established building 
business. At the commencement of the present century the inn was 
converted into two tenements, known as Nos. 48 and 49, High Street. 
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In the reign of Queen Mary this tavern was kept by one Richard 
Potto, or Putto. In his position as landlord he was evidently 
popular with his fellow-townsmen, for we find him elected on more 
than one occasion to the honourable office of parish warden at the 
Church of St. Mary's. In fact, he apparently took great interest in 
matters appertaining to the town generally. 

Potto was a most zealous and enthusiastic upholder of the Roman 
Catholic cause. This was the prevailing religion of the day, and 
conscientious Protestants, or so called "hereticks," unfortunately 
had a sorry time of it ; several of them, both in this and other towns 
throughout Essex, suffered martyrdom for conscience sake. 

Mention is made in Foxe's Book of Martyrs of Potto, and of 
"The Cocke" inn. It is in connection with the case of George 
Eagles alias Trudgeover, who was apprehended near Colchester, and 
stood his trial at the Old Sessions House, Chelmsford, on the charge 
of treason, upon which indictment he was found guilty, and sentenced 
to be "hung, drawn, and quartered." Foxe records : 

After sentence had been pronounced he was carried to the Crown, at 
Chelmsford, where Richard Potto, the elder, of the Cocke, teased him to con- 
fess that he had in his prayer offended the Queen, and to ask forgiveness, when 
he said he had not offended Her Grace. He was shortly after placed upon a hurdle 
or sledge, and drawn to the place of execution, being first bound, reading devoutly 
with a loud voice from a psalm book in his hand. Then the said Potto continued 
to tease him until the Sheriff commanded him to desist. 

" The Crown," to which Eagles was in the meantime conveyed 
by the sheriff, was situated at the corner of Springfield Road. At 
this inn, temp, Henry VIII, there was a room set apart which was 
known as the " sheriffs prison," and in which were placed the king's 
arms. Owing to this incident, the hostelrie has actually sometimes 
gone by the name of " The King's Arms," in lieu of the above-named 
sign. Dr. Taylor, it will be remembered, was lodged in this par- 
ticular room for the night when on his way from London to Hadleigh 
to suffer martyrdom. " The Crown " Inn was shortly afterwards 
pulled down, and upon its site was erected one of the best known 
taverns in Essex— "The Old Black Boy." The first part of Eagles' 
sentence is supposed by some to have been carried out at Rainsford 
End, the local Tyburn. There was a field near this spot, now built 
upon, and marked on the old tithe map " Gallows Field." It is from 
this fact that the lane adjoining, leading from the high road at Rains- 
ford End to Waterhouse Farm, is called " Gallows Lane." Hundreds 
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of criminals have suffered for various offences at Gallows Field ; • 
not so with regard to the case of Eagles. In support of this theory, 
there is an instance of a similar sentence being carried out in 
Chelmsford a few years previous to the above, that of a clergyman 
of Great Leighs, who had been chaplain to the queen, named 
Dr. James Mallett, who had the courage to express his sentiments 
regarding the king (Henry VIII), and who was executed for 
this offence, as the following extract from an old record in my 
possession will show: "Jaymes Maylette, clerke, Batcheler of 
Dyvinyte and P'son (parson) of Moche leyes, was drawen, hanged, 
and quartered on the markett hyll Chelmesforde for hygh treasone on 
Frydaye ye firste daye of Decemhere 1542." 

There is no doubt but that Putto was an eye-witness of both these 
gruesome spectacles. Possibly he was present also at the burning 
of the martyr Wats, who slept the night previously at an inn nearly 
opposite to "The Cock," named the " Lyon Ine." In the year 1557 
the name of Richard Putto appears among the list of ratepayers of 
the town (numbering about 1 30) in the warden's accounts, being the 
" Quarter's roule gathered uppon ye parrishoners of Chelmsforde 
and Moulsham by Master Reynoldes, Master William Myldemaye, 
and Rychard Maryone, churchwardens from mydsomer, the yere of 
o"" Lorde God 1557 untyl that daye twelvemonth 1558: — Item 
receyved of Richard Putto for foure quarteres, VP VII I*^" This 
seems to be a very small annual payment, but it must be remembered 
that the value of almost everything, compared with the present time, 
was then extremely low. For instance, a quart of beer only cost one 
penny, a quart of wine eightpence, and the wage of a moderately 
competent artizan was eightpence per day. 

In the same year another reference is made to this inn as 
follows : " Payd at Putto's, at the Coke, for ye clarke's brekefast 
when he came to help sing messe (mass) before y® justis of assice, 
XIII*^" This individual, it is recorded, came from " W>ittal," and 
"receyved for his servis— XVIIP" Concerning Putto's death, 
Foxe states : " Though he lived until Queen Elizabeth's reign, he 
had little comfort, and then wrangling with two of his neighbours in 
his own house, and feeling himself not well, he desired a servant to 
accompany him to a chamber, when he fell on a low bed like a lump 
of lead, and, foaming at the mouth, never spoke afterwards, being 

* At the Midsummer Assize held at Chelmsford in 1609, lasting three dajrs, there were 
fourteen prisoners executed at Rainsford End ; and at the Lent Assize the following year there 
were twentv-two, all of whom were interred in Chelmsford churchyard. 
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senseless for three or four days, and then died." The entry of his 
death in the Parish Register is simply : " Richard Putto, innholder, 
died 5th Januarii, 1559." 

A subsequent landlord of " The Cock Inn " was named Browne. 
He, like his predecessor, took no little interest in parish affairs, 
being one of the inhabitants of the town who with others advanced 
the money to help carry out the " Miracle," or "Passion playe," as it 
was called, in connection with the church, and by which amusement 
as well as instruction was afforded to the townspeople in those old 
drear)', monotonous days. This took place at the feast of Corpus 
Christi, and usually lasted for several days. 

Hence the following extract from the warden's accounts in the 
year 1562 : "Paide unto Goodman Browne, of * Ye Cocke,' for olde 
detie he lente at the firste playe, XL*" Later on one Nycholas 
Sutton was " mine host " of this tavern, and in the year 1607 he was 
delegated to the office of churchwarden. The wine for sacramental 
purposes at St. Mary's was supplied from this hostel, and also from 
the " Whyte Harte " hotel, the latter some years previously being 
described as "abuttinge uppon a heathe." This, no doubt, had 
reference to the then wild, uncultivated land at the rear of the hotel, 
towards the river, and overlooking the grounds of the old Friary. 

On the occasions when the plague broke out in Chelmsford, 
more than one of the household of " The Cock Inn " fell a victim to 
its ravages. It was bad enough in 1603-4, but in the year 1625 it 
raged fearfully in the town. Travellers and others fleeing from 
London generally made Chelmsford their first halting place for the 
night, and in several instances they brought the distemper with them. 
It is a curious fact that servants and " chamberlaynes " at some of 
the inns of the town were the first to take the disorder, then followed 
the various members of the landlord's family. In most instances 
the landlord himself was the last to succumb. 

Those were gloomy times for Chelmsford, trade being almost at 
a standstill. The inhabitants were driven almost to their wits' end. 
In their extremity numbers flocked daily into St. Mary's Church, and 
partook of the sacrament. Consequently an extraordinary quantity 
of wine was consumed. Ordinarily, 38s. was sufficient outlay for 
" bred and wyne " for the year ; but on that occasion something like 
;f 8 was expended, bread then being a penny a loaf, and wine (as 
before mentioned) at the rate of eightpence per quart. This, too, 
was at a time when the population of both Chelmsford and Moulsham 
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did not exceed 2,000, and only adults communicated. During the 
pestilence of 1665 matters were even worse, and such was the 
demand for graves that in some instances persons were actually 
buried in the gardens or orchards attached to their houses. Accord- 
ing to tradition, this was the case at " The Cock Inn," and it would 
be not a matter of surprise if, in digging the foundations for the 
Wesleyan Sunday Schools, which will be located in the garden, a 
skeleton or two was unearthed.* 

Although this inn was generally known as " The Cocke," accord 
ing to the title-deeds of the property the original name was " The 
Cocke and Coache." As is often the case in a sign with more than 
one name, the latter term, by continued disuse, is dropped. 
Evidently it was so in this instance. The name of this sign was 
adopted in allusion to the pastime of cock-fighting, which was 
indulged in to a great extent in former times. 

What the affinity of " The Cocke and Coache " indicates, it is not 
easy to define. It is a significant fact, nevertheless, that on a coach 
arriving in a town where it was known that a cock-match was 
pending, the passengers ofttimes constrained the coachman to defer 
continuing the journey until the match had come off. 

The stewards of the Chelmsford Races in former times, in order 
to entertain the numerous visitors who were sojourning in the town 
for three days on these occasions, besides providing balls, concerts, 
and other entertainments, generally inaugurated a cock-fight. In The 
Chelmsford Chronicle of July i8th, 1777, there appears an advertise- 
ment headed : " Chelmsford Races. A main of cocks to be fought, 
between Middlesex and Essex, at the * Saracen's Head.' Feeders — 
Fisher, Middlesex; Dorrell, Essex." Bufton, in his Coggeshall 
Diary ^ alludes to the numbers of fighting-cocks that emanated from 
that locality, and which were delivered at London and intervening 
towns. 

Happily this barbarous custom has long since died out. It is 
many years since a cock-fight took place at this old hostelrie. All 
those who participated in the so-called pleasure are gone and for- 
gotten. But not so with regard to Putto, for the names of Richard 
Putto and " The Cocke Inne " are so indelibly stamped upon the 
page of history, that they will be perpetuated and remembered so 
long as the world lasts. 

* The erection is making progress, and it has been ascertained that no such discoveries have 
yet been made. — Ed. E.R. 
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MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT FOR 
COLCHESTER, 1685— 1741. 

II. 

BY GEORGE RICKWORD. 

nPHE death of the Merry Monarch in February, 1685, and the 
''■ consequent accession of James II, led to a general election in 
March of that year, when the candidates for Colchester were Sir 
Walter Clarges, Alderman, Nathaniel Lawrence, and Samuel 
Reynolds, Esq. The two former were elected March 26th, a 
fruitless petition being filed by Reynolds, June 3rd. The first was 
eldest son of Thomas Clarges (who, according to Mr. Foster, the 
genealogist, was son of Thomas de Clarges of Hainault), an army 
doctor, brother-in-law to George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, and his 
confidant in his schemes for the Restoration. He carried over the 
addresses from the Houses to Charles, at Breda, for which he was 
knighted. Pepys writes : 

5/5/1660. This evening come Dr. Clarges to Deale, going to the Kinge, where 
the townespeople strewed the streets with herbes against his coming, for joy of his 
going, so general a content as there is now. 

Ann Clarges, Duchess of Albemarle, said to have been the daughter 
of a blacksmith, bred a milliner, and Monk's mistress before his 
marriage, was one of those for whom the sprightly diarist reserved 
his most cutting remarks : 

Read life of the Queen, but it was so sillily writ we did nothing but laugh at 
it ; among other things it is dedicated to that paragon of beauty and virtue the 
Duchess of Albemarle . . . high company (at dinner), among them the D. of A., 
who is ever a plain homely dowdy. 

Her nephew. Sir Walter Clarges, created a baronet 30th October, 
1674, in his father's lifetime, was chosen for Colchester in both 
Parliaments of 1679, his cousin, the second Duke, being then 
Recorder of the borough. He was defeated in 1681, and again in 
1689, when he petitioned. It was his father, " long distinguished in 
Parliament as a man of business and a vigilant steward of the public 
purse " (Macaulay), who, as the representative of Oxford University 
(from 1689 to his death in 1695), fitly took the lead in opposition to 
James* infraction of the Test Act ; and with equal propriety. Sir 
Walter, as member for Westminster in 1690, moved an address to 
King William, thanking him for giving Tory Churchmen their due 
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share in the new commission of Lieutenancy for the City of London, 
which after a heated debate was carried by 185 to 136. Macaulay 
states that in 1690 both the City and Westminster were exclusively 
Tory ; but that in 1695, when Sir W. Clarges stood against Chas. 
Montagu (M.P. Maldon, 1690) and Sir Stephen Fox, he was last on 
the poll, notwithstanding that in a few hours he spent ^2,000. 
He was, however, re-elected in 1702, and sat till his death. He had 
a long and costly lawsuit with a Mr. Sherwin, over the legitimacy 
of his cousin, the last Duke of Albemarle, who died in 1689. He 
built Clarges Street, which still preserves his name, and died in 
March, 1706. 

Sir Walter's colleague was Nathaniel Lawrence, born in 1627, 
son of Thomas l^wrence, yeoman and Mayor in 1643 and 1655. 
He was a Common Councillor under Cromwell's Charter, and 
married a daughter of Richard Greene, the Puritan Mayor, in 
165 1. Both he and his father-in-law issued traders' tokens. 
After the Restoration he was Alderman in 1660, and Mayor in 
1672 (when Nonconformist meetings were first licensed), 1679, 
1683, and again in 1709. His position as a leader of the Puritan 
party for more than half a century is shown by the petition from 
certain members of the Corporation at the close of Charles H's 
reign, when in their complaint against Creffield and Lawrence for 
monopolizing the magistracy, they say they both " bore arms against 
the late King " and frequented conventicles. Yet he was, 
apparently, a consenting party to the servile surrender of the 
Charter, and, stranger still, sat in King James' Parliament, which, 
through Court pressure, contained only forty Whigs. Had the 
King thus early commenced his coquetting with the Nonconformists 
to win them to his designs against the Church ? It is certainly 
curious to find that when he shortly afterward arbitrarily remodelled 
the Corporation, and appointed a Romanist Recorder, Lord Petre, he 
reinserted Lawrence as Alderman in place of those dispossessed. 
In 1705 he, and two other Aldermen Lawrence, voted for the Whig 
candidate, in 1 709 he was Mayor for about two months, owing to 
the death in office of Alderman Pepper. In 17 14 he died, and 
was buried in St. James' Church. His namesake, Nathaniel Law- 
rence, was Mayor four times, and died in 1751, aged 90. 

James the Second is the least popular of his ill-fated House, 
despite the efforts of the Young England poet, once member for 
Colchester, and now Duke of Rutland. Yet he was frugal, 
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industrious, and brave, but, like Mary Tudor, he had been soured 
by persecution, by the butchery of his co-religionists on false 
charges, and by attacks on his birthright. Unfortunately while 
imitating his grandfather's conversion, he reversed his excuse for 
it, " Paris vaut bien une messe." 

Although his Laureate might write : 

Man's private reason 'tis more just to curb 
Than by disputes the public peace disturb, 
For points obscure are of small use to learn, 
But common quiet is mankind's concern ; 

James not only claimed liberty of conscience, but in defiance of 
law and public opinion attempted to force Romanists into the 
highest offices of Church and State, to do which he packed 
Corporations, suspended Bishops, and dragooned the Universities. 

Monmouth's failure showed him that England was loyal; un- 
fortunately he imagined that loyalty unconditional. Opposition 
only irritated his Stuart obstinacy, the foremost supporters of his 
hereditary claims who declined to apostatize were dismissed, the 
Earl of Oxford was removed from the Lord Lieutenancy of Essex, 
a Romanist High Steward and Recorder were appointed at Col- 
chester. Then all parties concurred in inviting his son-in-law, 
William, Prince of Orange, as husband of the heir apparent, to come 
over and insist on a change of policy. James prepared to resist by 
force, but, deserted by those on whom . he most relied, fled heart- 
broken, like another Lear, from the kingdom he knew not how 
to rule. 

To the Convention summoned by William to settle the situation 
thus created, Colchester returned on January i6th, 1689, Samuel 
Reynolds and Isaac Rebow, Clarges being again defeated and 
petitioning. Samuel Reynolds, who has been mentioned earlier, 
was the son of Thomas Reynolds, born at Ipswich in 1604, who 
settled at Colchester, issued a Trader's token, and made a hand- 
some fortune as a clothier. He lived in a good brick house, of his 
own erection, just beyond East Gate, probably that now occupied 
by Dr. Ryan and Mr. Stopes. He was Mayor in 1654, re- appointed 
Councillor under Cromwell's Charter, 1656, Mayor in 1662, died 
in 1665. He was buried in the south aisle of St. James' Church, 
according to his monument " tam dierum quam divitiarum plenus." 
His wife was Margery, daughter of Samuel Decoster, of London, 
whose father fled from Ghent during Alva's persecution. Despite 
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the losses caused by the siege, Thomas Reynolds was able in 1650 
to purchase of Earl Rivers's trustees the manor and advowson of 
Peldon. Samuel Reynolds was born in 1642, his elder brother 
Thomas being admitted to the Grammar School in 1645. He con- 
tested the borough unsuccessfully in 1679, when he was a J. P. and 
Captain of Militia. In 1681 he was elected, as noted in our last 
paper, but was again defeated in the election for James's Parliament, 
and petitioned. However, in 1689 he was elected to the Convention 
with the usual accompaniment of a petition from the defeated candi- 
date, Sir Walter Clarges. As Rebow is usually said to have entered 
Parliament in 1693, possibly this was successful against him. 
Samuel Reynolds was re-elected in 1690, and had the honour of 
entertaining King William on his first visit to Colchester. He 
married Judith, daughter of Thomas Samford, of Colchester, and 
left four sons and two daughters, one of whom married Francis 
Powell, rector of All Saints and St. Giles. Reynolds died August 23rd, 
1694, and was buried in St. James' Church. Although a Whig, I 
find his brother voting for the Tory candidate in 1705, and his son 
in 1 7 15, at the county election, so he was probably no extremist. 

Isaac Rebow is one of the most notable, and probably the best 
known, of our former representatives. The earliest notice of the 
family in the town records is an apprenticeship indenture of 161 7, 
between James Nevel and Peter Rebow. The family was undoubtedly 
a refugee one, but the surname does not occur in the list of the 
earliest arrivals, in the borough archives. Perhaps the forthcoming 
work on our Dutch Church, by Mr. Moens, will throw further light 
on this point. 

John Rebow (possibly brother of Peter) was born in 1603. 
Tradition calls him " a poor weaver," but many of the foreigners 
were men of substance, attracted quite as much by commercial as by 
religious considerations. Be that as it may, at forty-five years of age 
he was one of the principal men in the town, and was fined the large 
sum of ;^8o on its surrender, he and Mr. Isaac Everitt also holding 
themselves responsible for the ;^4,oo3 levied on the Dutch 
Congregation. His eldest son John, born in 1627, about this 
time married Sarah, daughter of Francis Tayspill, whose family 
had been the most heavily fined of any in the town. According 
to a family tradition, one Tayspill fled from Flanders in the 
days of persecution, and settled here with his nine sons, all 
of whom achieved wealth. From them many local families are 
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descended, among them, through the Creffields, the Rounds of 
Birch Hall and the Holly Trees, but the name is now extinct. One 
of John Rebow's sisters married Andrew Fromanteel, Mayor in 1667, 
and issuer of a token. Isaac Rebow was born in 1655, and baptized 
July 15th, at the Dutch Church. His first wife was Mary Lemyng 
(according to Mr. Cutts, heiress of the ancient family of Sayer), 
daughter of James Lemyng, of Greyfriars, Colchester, whose 
sympathies were loyalist. Having powerful connections among both 
parties, Isaac Rebow acquired from the rapid growth of the clothing 
industry at this period, considerable wealth, which his intimate asso- 
ciation with the chairman of the East India Company probably 
enabled him to treble in later years. He had by his first wife one 
son, Lemyng Rebow, and three daughters. The former, described 
in the Essex Poll Book of 1715 as of "Fulham," died in 1717, aged 
35 ; but, curiously enough, while the family monument in St. Mary's 
records two generations before him and three after him, it con- 
tains no allusion to him or his wife. The local histories are equally 
silent, and his name is entirely omitted in Berry's Essex Pedigrees, 
Have we here a family tragedy buried by lapse of time? Of 
his sisters, one married Sir Edmund Bacon, who became premier 
baronet of England, and the other Edmund* Thurston, Recorder of 
Colchester. Sir Isaac married secondly, after he entered Parliament, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Wiseman, of Rivenhall, and 
widow of John Lamotte Honeywood, Whig M.P. for Essex, great 
grandson of Francis la Motte, of Ypres, leader of the Flemish settle- 
ment at Colchester, in 1570. Sir Isaac several times entertained 
King William on his journeys to Harwich and the Continent, at the 
red-brick mansion still standing in Head Street, at the corner of Sir 
Isaac's Walk, and was there knighted by him, March 27th, 1693. He 
only occupied the mayoral chair once, in 17 16. , He died at his 
residence in Pall Mall, London, September 19th, 1726, and was 
buried by torchlight in the family vault at St. Mary's, where the 
memorial he erected to his father (d. 1699) records his name. 

He assisted largely in 1713 in rebuilding St. Mary's Church, 
which lay ruined for fifty years after the siege, and left several 
bequests to the poor of the Dutch Church. His will names his 
manors in Essex, Suffolk, Kent, Middlesex, and Somerset. 

Assuming that Sir Walter Clarges was successful in ousting Mr. 
Rebow, the latter was again baulked in his ambition on the election 
of the first Parliament of William and Mary. According to Cobbett, 
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who is generally correct, Rebow and Sir Thomas Cook were elected, 
March 3rd, 1690, but Morant, who should know, gives Reynolds 415 
votes, Carey 407, and Rebow 393 ; whereupon the last-named pre- 
sented petitions in March and October, 1690, which on November 
nth were declared unsuccessful. Before the scrutiny he had a 
majority of 40. Edward Carey represents the final triumph of 
the Lucas interest, which had lasted just a century and a half. 
He was nephew of the ill-fated Lucius Carey, Viscount Falkland, 
the most pathetic figure in the annals of the Rebellion. He 
married Anne Lucas, daughter and heiress of Charles, third 
Baron Lucas, and cousin of the heroic Sir Charles Lucas. That 
he was a high Tory is evident from the fact that both he and 
Lord Falkland spoke against the Abjuration Bill, which was 
rejected by 192 to 165. Edward Carey resided in St. James's 
Square, Westminster, of which city he was High Bailiff. He died 
in 1692. His wife did not long survive him, since Lexden 
Manor was sold in 1 701 to a London merchant, Samuel Rawstom, 
from whom it passed by marriage to its present owners, the 
Papillons. 

On Carey's decease, Isaac Rebow was elected, Nov. 12th, 1692, 
apparently without opposition. The seat vacant by Saml. Reynolds's 
death was also filled without opposition, November 19th, 1694, by 
Sir Thos. Cook. 

The Parliament of 1690 was a Whig one in the main, since that 
party had been most active in changing the succession ; but in 1695 
the reaction had set in. The Tories, disgusted by the frigidity of the 
Dutch king, and his profuseness towards his countrymen, and alarmed 
at his ambitious foreign policy, carried the country with them. 
Local influence secured Rebow the second place oh the poll, the 
first being taken by Sir John Morden with 406 votes. Sir Thomas 
Cook, however, claimed 408, and petitioned against Morden's 
return **by means of the Mayor (Jno. Beason) refusing several 
qualified votes for Sir T. Cook and various other illegal acts of 
the said Mayor contrary to the true constitutional spirit of the rights 
of elections," March 28th, 1696, the House resolved "That Sir 
John Morden is not duly elected," and " That Sir Thomas Cook is 
duly elected for the Borough." But the first resolution, being read 
twice, was disagreed to. A Dr. John Harrison appears to have been 
nominated, but in what interest or with what support I cannot say. 
The Harrison family had long resided in St. Leonard's parish. 
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John Morden, son of George Morden, of Thurlow, Suffolk, was bom 
in St. Bride's, in the City, in 1623. He was a Turkey or Levantine 
Merchant, who, after extraordinary vicissitudes, amassed an ample 
fortune, and returned home about 1685. He purchased estates at 
Charlton, Greenwich, and Wricklemarsh, in Kent, and received the 
honour of a baronetcy from James II, on September 9th, 1688, 
within two months of his flight. However, like the bulk of his 
party, he accepted the Revolution, and in 1691 we find him a 
Commissioner of Excise. 

When he entered Parliament in 1695 he was engaged on an 
enterprise which has served to commemorate his virtues, and has 
given him a place alloted to few of our Members in the pages of the 
Dictionary of National Biography, This was the foundation at 
Blackheath of a college for " poor, honest, sober, and discreet mer- 
chants which shall have lost their estate by accidents, dangers, and 
perils of the seas ... in their honest endeavour to get their living 
by way of merchandizing." The College, designed by Wren, was 
opened on St. John's Day, 1700, with accommodation consisting of 
convenient apartments, with a cellar, for twenty decayed Merchants, 
bachelors, or widowers, and Churchmen, for whom comely gowns 
were provided. 

A fine chapel was consecrated by Bishop Sprat in 1705, and the 
founder was buried there September 20th, 1708, as was afterwards 
his wife, Susan, daughter of Sir Joseph Brand, of Edwardstone, 
Suffolk. Probably this munificence of the Tory merchant inspired 
the Whig alderman, Arthur Winsley, to establish his smaller 
foundation for decayed traders at Colchester some twenty years 
later. The estate left to the College amounted to ;^ 1,300 per 
annum, and now provides forty inmates with;^ii3 annuity, and 
rooms, besides giving one hundred out-pensioners sums from ;^8o 
downwards. This election of 1695 must have been an interesting 
one, Dr. Harrison possibly representing ultra-Whig or republican 
principles, and the three merchants each a different type of the 
growing commercialism of the age — Rebow, with his Flemish blood 
and his Quaker connections, a conformist, a landowner, and allied 
to the county families ; Cook, the London capitalist, rich with the 
spoils of eastern empires, and the bosom friend of the merchant 
prince Child, who had recently built himself a palace at Wanstead ; 
and Morden, the traveller in foreign lands, the typical Churchman 
of the days of good Queen Anne, cultured and devout, leaning, 

M 
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perhaps, like Robert Nelson, and the munificent Edward Colston, 
of Bristol, to the Nonjurors, and indefeasible hereditary right, yet 
practical enough to accept a de facto king. Colchester, with almost 
household suffrage, must have thoroughly enjoyed the keenly 
contested fight. 

In 1698, and the two Parliaments of 1701, which the Triennial 
Act and the balanced power of the rival parties forced William to 
call, Rebow's colleague was Sir Thomas Cook. I can find no trace 
of any opposition, but three uncontested returns seem very improb- 
able in Colchester, unless we are to regard them as compromises, in 
which case Cook ranks as a moderate Tory, and Rebow as a Whig. 

The rapid growth of trade with the East raised to opulence 
many London merchants, chief among whom was Sir Josiah Child 
(whom men remembered sweeping out a City counting-house), whose 
son repeatedly contested Essex, and was rewarded by an earldom. 
His vast estates ultimately centred in an heiress who married the 
Honourable W. P. T. L. Wellesley, M.P. for Essex in 1831. At 
this juncture a fierce struggle was proceeding between the old East 
India Company, anxious to retain their exclusive privileges, and 
wealthy outsiders desirous of sharing (in the words of Macaulay) 
" a prosperity to which the history of trade furnishes scarcely any 
parallel, and which excited the wonder, the cupidity, and the envious 
animosity of the whole capital." The management was entirely in 
the hands of a few persons of enormous wealth, of whom Child was 
the chief. Originally a Whig, the marriage of his daughter to the 
heir of the Duke of Beaufort, won him over to the Court, ^and 
smoothed the way for a renewal of the Charter by James II. 

The Revolution upset all this : the Whig Directors, whom Child 
had expelled, headed by Papillon and Barnardiston, names not un- 
familiar in Colchester ears, clamoured for a new Company, and in 
1 693 it was daily expected that the three years' notice denouncing 
their Charter would be given. Child, recognising his unpopularity, 
resigned his position as Chairman in favour of Sir Thomas Cook, 
Alderman of Queenhithe Ward, " one of the greatest merchants of 
London," to whose daughter his eldest son was married, and who 
in that year received knighthood as Sheriff. 

The Directors placed at the new Chairman's absolute disposal, 
all the immense wealth which lay in their treasury, and in a short 
time nearly ;£i 00,000 were expended in corruption on a gigantic 
scale, and, after a compromise, a new Charter was granted. 
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In 1695, however, the storm burst. Rumours of corruption 
and peculation in high quarters followed hard on the detection 
of malpractices in lower ones. Trevor, the Speaker, for receiving 
money from the Corporation of London, was instantly expelled. 
Next the books of the East India Company disclosed home 
suspicious entries upon examination. It was proved that Sir 
Thomas Cook merely told the Directors in general terms that he 
bad been at a charge of twenty-three, of twenty-five, and of thirty 
thousand pounds in the matter of the Charter ; and his colleagues 
had, without calling on him for any explanation, thanked him for 
his care, and ordered warrants for these great sums to be instantly 
made out. In reply to a few mutinous Directors, he had stated 
only that there were some great persons whom it was necessary 
to gratify. The Member for Colchester was questioned in his place 
in the House, he declined to answer, and was committed to the 
Tower, and a Bill brought in providing that, if before a certain day 
he should not acknowledge the whole truth, he should be incapable 
of ever holding any office, should refund to the Company the whole 
of the immense sums confided to him, and should pay a fine of 
^20,000 to the Crown. Rich as he was, this would have ruined 
him, yet it passed without a division. At the Bar of the Lords, 
Cook, weeping, implored the peers not to subject him to a torture 
unknown tor the mild laws of England. " Instead of this Bill," he 
said, "pass a Bill of Indemnity, and I will tell you all." This course 
was adopted, and he was released from his unpleasant predicament. 
Although many prominent statesmen were involved, and the king 
himself hinted at, nothing was formally proved against them, and 
an opportune prorogation stopped the impeachments which had 
begun. 

After this escape, Cook appears to have suffered no loss of public 
reputation, being re-elected five times. He died at Elsham, Surrey, 
September 6th, 1709. 

On Queen Anne's accession, the hopes of the Tories ran high. 
She was a Stuart, a Churchwoman, English by birth and education, 
and opposed to Popery, and arbitrary government. The local Tories 
thereupon put forward John Potter against the sitting members. 

He was a woollen draper of St, Peter's parish. Mayor in 1689 
and 1700, and his portrait now ha^gs in the old Council Chamber. 
He had great public spirit, and in 1687, had a lease of the springs 
which still supply the town with water. This was renewed in 1707 ; 
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but, being grossly neglected, the undertaking collapsed about thirty 
years later. In 1700 he and Ralph Creffield had a lease of the 
fishery for twenty-one years, renewed in 17 18 for fifteen yearSj on 
the favourable terms of is. per annum. Before it expired, however, 
he became bankrupt — perhaps involved in the widespread disaster 
of the South Sea Bubble, or in the recent collapse of the Colchester 
weaving industry, from which it never recovered. From a town 
councillor, a descendant of his, I learn that he was buried at Worming- 
ford, and the tombs of eight of his children may be seen in St. 
Peter's Church. 

He presented his petition against the return of Sir Isaac on Novem- 
ber 4th, 1702, and on the 21st it was ordered that John Wheely, 
agent for Sir Isaac Rebow, for his corrupt practices in endeavouring 
to procure the election of the said Sir Isaac, be taken into the 
custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms. Yet it was resolved that John 
Potter was not duly elected. 

The Whig petition against Sir Thomas Cook (from which I am 
inclined to infer he had all along Tory leanings), was equally un- 
successful, seven of the petitioners being also ordered into the 
custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, and their petition voted false and 
scandalous. 

In 1705 Rebow secured the first place, the second being filled 
by Edward Bullock. Possibly there was a contest, as Cobbett gives 
Rebow and Webster. The latter, however, was elected some two 
months later, when Cook was his opponent ; so it is not unlikely 
they had been rejected at the General Election, the interval not 
allowing time for any changes on petition. 

. Edward Bullock was of Faulkbourn Hall, which was purchased 
by Sir Edward Bullock, of Wigborough, in 1637. He was born 
circ. 1670 ; married, firstly, Elizabeth, daughter of the wealthy 
knight. Sir Mark Guy on, whose fortune came from Coggeshall 
*• whites" or bays, but she died in childbed in 1691 ; secondly he 
married Mary, daughter of Sir Josiah Child. He inherited Dynes 
Hall from his father-in-law, and in 1705 conveyed it to his brother, 
who had married Sir Mark's second daughter. He died almost 
immediately after his election, December 6th, 1705, and was buried 
at Faulkbourn. He successfully contested Essex as a Whig in 1698, 
in conjunction with Benjamin Mildmay, against Sir Charles 
Barrington and Sir Francis Masham. In the contest for the seat 
left vacant by his death, decided December i8th, Cook was 
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opposed by Sir Thomas Webster, a Whig baronet uncontaminated 
by trade. 

He was son of Sir Godfrey Webster, of Nelmes, Romford, by 
Abigail, daughter of Thomas Gordon, of Mere, Stafford. In 1700 
he purchased of Charles, Earl of Dorset, the noble mansion and 
estate of Waltham, and was created a baronet, 21st May, 1703. In 
17 1 7 he was elected Verderer of the Ancient Forest of Waltham, 
and in 17 19 he purchased the historic pile, Battle Abbey, of Lord 
Montagu. From this date misfortune dogged his footsteps. The 
curse of the last monk, " that by fire and water his line should come 
to an end," had clung to the Montagus, despite their retention of 
the ancient faith, and now the prediction " that no head of his 
house should die in the course of nature," passed with the haunted 
mansion to its new owner. He was a noted antiquary, and perhaps 
inspired Charles Gray with his zeal in that pursuit. Sir Thomas 
Webster polled 589 votes to Sir Thomas Cook's 518. A copy of 
the poll, giving the name of every freeman on the roll (1,448) is 
preserved in the Museum. Written in a neat hand, and carefully 
bound, it affords interesting indications of the political proclivities 
of our predecessors, and must be one of the earliest poll-books in 
existence, though from this date they are fairly numerous. Cook 
petitioned January loth, 1706, as did six of his supporters, but 
without result. Another petition was presented December iith> 
1 706, but with no determination, though it was proved the Mayor, 
John >Rainham, a Whig attorney, had made ninety-five foreigners 
freemen without the assent of the Council. The Whig triumph 
of 1708— the first Parliament after the Union — placed Webster at 
the top of the poll ; but in 17 10, although he held his own against 
the Sacheverell fever, he was unseated for " indirect practices," and 
again in 17 13. He did not stand in 1715, but in 1722 was again 
returned. The following extract is from Oldfield's F arliamentary 
History of Great Britain (181 6) : 

We have produced some very curious anecdotes, which, if the compass of our 
work would permit us to relate, must create a blush even on the face of political 
profligacy. Sir Thos. Webster, having represented this town in what was called 
the Pensioned Parliament of King Charles II, became so disgusted with the 
depravity of that body as to take a resolution to abandon them and the cause of 
the people where he saw no possibility of either opposing the despotic measures 
of the Court, or supporting the liberties of the country. He wrote accordingly a 
letter to his constituents, on the eve of the election of the first {sic) Parliament of 
James II, which met 2i»t March, 1685 (Haydn says May I9th\ declining the 
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representation of a people whose delegated legislature was converted into an 
engine of despotism by the corrupt minister of an arbitrary king. He then 
absented himself from the town and its connections. On the day of election, how- 
ever, his former constituents, with a virtue and manliness of conduct peculiar to 
. real independence (which we are sorry to say they have not emulated on more 
recent occasions), resolved to re-elect their old member, whose integrity they had 
tried, and whose attachment to the cause of liberty was not to be shaken. With- 
out solicitation, therefore, and without expense, and even without his own 
acquiescence, Sir Thomas was again deputed the assertor of their rights in 
Parliament. He was, however, voted guilty of bribery and corruption, and his 
courtly opponent voted into the seat. 

One can only hope this is not a sample of the author's usual 
accuracy, with its jumble of dates nearly thirty years apart, yet it is 
difficult to see how so circumstantial an account could arise without 
some basis of fact, to whom else it could apply, or to fit it in with 
the known career of Sir Thomas, or with the course of local history. 
Sir Thomas was unseated in 1710 by William Gore, eldest son of a 
baronet of that name, Lord Mayor in 1702. He resided at Tring, 
Herts, and in 1709 married Mary, second daughter of the High 
Church and Tory Earl of Northampton. The poll was Rebow 784, 
Webster 693, Gore 685. The latter petitioned against both, and 
unseated Webster. The House resolved, "That the Mayor (Nath. 
Lawrence, junr.) cannot make foreigners free without the consent of 
the majority of the Aldermen and Common Council." The 
documents relating to this and the last petition a^e still preserved 
among the archives of the Corporation. 

In Nov., 1 713, the polling was — ^Webster 630, Rebow 604, Gore 
590, Corsellis 567. The two former voted in the division of March 
13th, 1713, against the Tory plan of tacking the Occasional Con- 
formity Bill to the Land Tax Bill, so as to force the Lords to pass 
it as a money Bill, but they were both unseated for bribery and 
corruption. All these elections and petitions seem to have been 
fought round the question of "foreigners" versus "freemen," and 
doubtless afford great satisfaction to the redoubtable Mr. Jeremiah 
Prestney. 

Nicholas Corsellis was one of those candidates of Dutch or 
Flemish descent who, whether Whigs like Rebow, or Tories like 
Houblon, appealed so strongly to the racial sentiments of our mixed 
population. This family came from Roussilier, in Flanders, early 
in the seventeenth century, and acquiring wealth in London, 
purchased Layer Marney Hall. They were connected with the 
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Abdys, another city family, and in 1657 bought Wyvenhoe Hall, till 
recently in possession of the family in the direct line. A hand- 
some monument to Nicholas Corsellis, father or uncle of the 
member, stands in Layer Marney Church. He was born in 1661, 
educated at Lincoln College and Lincoln's Inn, married a daughter 
of Richard Taylor of Chiswick, and died in 1727, leaving a son, 
afterwards married to a granddaughter of Sir Josiah Child. * 

Anxiety as to the threatened Scotch rebellion probably influenced 
the first election under the Hanoverian dynasty, the Tories being 
badly beaten in 17 15. The figures were — Ducane 802, Rebow 779, 
Corsellis 485, Rush 462. 

The first named was descended from John du Quesne, who 
fled from Flanders in Alva's days. His grandson was an Alder- 
man of London, i666, but paid jCs^^ rather than serve, as did his 
son, Peter, in 1668. Richard was the only son of the latter, born 
13th October, 1681, and married in 1710 Anna, daughter and 
heiress of Nehemiah Lyde of Hackney, Lord of the Manors of 
Great and Little Coggeshall. He was a Director of the Bank of 
England, and a principal subscriber to the erection of a new 
Meeting House at Coggeshall. He died 3rd October, 1 744. His 
son, Peter Ducane, born 1713, was High Sheriff 1745, in which 
year he purchased Braxted Lodge, was a Bank and East India 
Director, and died in 1803. His great grandson was Sir Charles 
Ducane, whose election for North-East Essex is within the memory 
of the present generation. Both Ducane and Rebow voted for the 
Septennial Act, and the Act for strengthening the Protestant 
interest, but while the latter voted for the Bill for limiting 
the royal prerogative of creating peers, the former followed 
Walpole in opposing it. Samuel Rush, son-in-law of Alderman 
Boys, was a wealthy vinegar merchant of Southwark, conducting a 
business founded in 1641, and then one of the largest in England. 
He had estates near here, and deserves mention as a benefactor to 
the Blue Schools, the outcome of the zeal of the Churchmen of 
Queen Anne's day for education and morality. He died in 1738, 
and is buried in St. James'. In 1721 a petition from Colchester sets 
forth " that out of a deep sense of the miseries of many unhappy 
families deluded and undone by the unparallelled fraud and corrup- 
tion of the late Directors of the South Sea Co. and their secret accom- 
plices, and the fatal wound that has been given to the public credit 
is their concern, as well as indignation against the infamous betrayers 
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of their country, and prays that such further measures may be taken 
to relieve trade, restore credit, and punish the vile authors of these 
mischiefs as may be judged necessary." In 1722, Webster received 
812 votes, Matthew Martin leading with 850, and Rebow receiving 
only 719. He petitioned fruitlessly in each of the three first sessions 
of this Parliament, but died before another was summoned. 

Matthew Martin, captain of the ship Marlboro\ in the East 
India Company's service, had won great distinction by the courage 
with which he defended her for three days against three French 
men-of-war, and brought her safely into Fort St. George with her 
cargo, valued at ;£ 2 00, 000. He was rewarded by the Directors, 
purchased Alresford Hall, and other estates in 1720, had a patent 
of arms granted in 1722, was Mayor of Colchester in 1726, and 
became a Director of the East India Company. His political 
position is somewhat difficult to estimate, all three candidates 
appear to have been associated with the Whig party, so possibly 
some forgotten undercurrent of local feeling led him to contest 
the seat. Curiously enough, his daughter and heiress shortly 
afterwards married the grandson and heir of Sir Isaac Rebow, who 
in 1735 was elected member, with his father-in-law as a colleague. 
In 1727, for the first Parliament of George II, three new candidates 
appeared on the scene — Stamp Brooksbank, who polled 1,114 votes ; 
Samuel Tufnell, 909 ; and Sir George Cooke, 597. The last was 
chief Protonotary of the Common Pleas, knighted 1715, and died 
in 1 740 ; he never sat in Parliament. Stamp Brooksbank was a 
London merchant living at Hackney, and a Director of the Bank of 
England. In 1733, he spoke strongly against the Bill for the sup- 
pression of stock jobbing, which passed by 55 to 49, and was lost 
in the Lords. He does not appear at the next general election, 
but was a defeated candidate at the bye election a few months 
later. He represented Saltash from 1741 to his death in 1754. 

The earliest recorded ancestor of the Tufnell family is Richard 
Tufnell, Salter, of St. Sepulchre's in 1594, from whom descended 
John Tufnell, a very rich and eminent merchant of London, who 
married a daughter of Alderman Sir W^m. Joliffe. Samuel, their 
son, purchased Langleys, Great Waltham, of the Everard family in 
1 71 1, represented Maldon in 1713 and 171 5, and was a Com- 
missioner for settling commerce. In 1716 he voted for the 
Septennial Act, and spoke thus : " Has the Triennial Act answered 
one single end for which it was intended ? W^hat endless divisions 
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has it created among neighbours, friends, nay the nearest relations. 
How has it ruined gentlemen's estates and made them not only 
beggars, but slaves to the very meanest of the people. What a 
scene of corruption has it everywhere introduced. How has it 
debauched the morals of the nation. Even the administration of 
provincial justice, which has always been esteemed the glory of our 
constitution, has become infected." Later on he spoke vehemently 
in favour of pressing the impeachment of the Earl of Oxford, and 
accused Walpole of a desire to shield him. He, however, opposed 
a Bill of Attainder, and ultimately the Commons dropped the 
prosecution. In the critical division of 1729 on the Civil List he did 
not vote, but his colleague supported Walpole, who beat the Tories 
by 241 to 115. He opposed the repeal of the Septennial Act in 
1734, and both Members supported Walpole's Excise Scheme, which 
was carried by 266 to 205, but dropped from its unpopularity. 

Martin and Rebow apparently got an unopposed return in January, 
1735? ^"t ^^^ death of Isaac Lemyng Rebow on March 3rd led to a 
severe contest. A MS. list of voters is preserved at the Castle, and 
is headed, " A copy of the poll taken at Colchester, in the County of 
Essex, upon the tenth day of March, 1734 (O.S.), at a place called 
the Exchange, before Jos. Duffield, Esq., Mayor, for the election of 
a Burgess to serve in Parliament in the room of Isaac Lemyng 
Rebow, Esq., dec. The candidates were Jacob Houblon, Esq., 
a person of great Honour and Integrity, who was sett up by the 
country interest, and Stamp Brooksbank, Esq., who was in a former 
Parliament elected for the said Burrough merely on account of the 
most notorious bribery and corruption, and stood now on the Court 
interest, but was out-polled by Mr. Houblon 380, the electors 
expressing their utmost contempt of his former practices, particularly 
of his voting in Parliament for the introduction of that infamous Bill 
called the Excise Scheme." The resident voters gave 6x5 votes to 
Houblon, and 426 to Brooksbank, the country voters 396 to 190, 
and the I^ndon ones 74 to 89 respectively, the totals being 1,085 
to 705. 

These elections of 1727 and 1735 exhibit the heaviest polls till 
the Reform Act of 1868 introduced Household Suffrage. The 
Houblons were another family descended from the victims of 
Philip of Spain. They attained eminence in the City in the days of 
Good Queen Bess, and in 1620 Jacob Houblon marrying Mary Du 
Cane, had by her ten sons, most of them prominent in the 
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commercial world. Sir John Houblon was Lord Mayor and first 
Governor of the Bank of England. Sir James was Alderman and 
M.P. for the City in 1698. The new Member, their nephew, bought 
Hallingbury Place in 1727, and married Mary, daughter of Sir John 
Hind Cotton. His great-grandson, John Archer Houblod, repre- 
sented Essex 1810-20, and the family still hold the same estates. 

In 1 74 1, when the opposition to Walpole culminated, a severe 
three days' contest took place, the result being — Gray 832, Saville 
S07, Olmius 806, and Martin 790. By the partiality of Jeremiah 
Daniell, the Mayor, who struck off 98 honorary freemen, and 92 
queries, the totals were reversed to — Olmius 756, Martin 739, 
Gray. 692, and Saville 669. No petition is recorded by Cromwell, 
but in a copy of the poll book, there is a broadside setting out the 
misconduct of the Mayor, and his Deputy, Robert Price. The 
House unseated Olmius and Martin, February 20th, 1742. It was 
about this time that the scandalous disputes occurred which culmin- 
ated in the surrender of the Charter in 1742. From 1696 to 1727 
the Whigs monopolised the mayoralty, from 1728 to 1740 the Tories 
did the same, when the Rebow interest again triumphed by the 
election of Jeremiah Daniell in 1741, only to be foiled in their 
attempt to secure the representation of the borough by the rise of 
Charles Gray, who had at his back the Creffield interest, now appa- 
rently secured to the Tory side. 

Olmius, the defeated candidate, was of another foreign stock ; 
his grandfather was Herman Olmius, of St. Peter le Poer. His 
maternal grandfather was a Deputy-Governor of the Bank, He him- 
self was about forty-five, and had married the daughter of Sir William 
Billers, Knight and Alderman. He purchased Monk's splendid 
palace. New Hall, Boreham, in 1737, and pulled down nine-tenths 
of it. He unsuccessfully contested Colchester in 1747, and in 1754 
was at the top of the poll. In 1762 he was created Baron Waltham 
of Philipstown, in the Kingdom of Ireland, but died within the year. 
His son died two years later, and the title expired. Samuel Saville, 
son of John Saville, merchant of Colchester, and churchwarden of 
St. Martin's, was born here circ, 1700. He married Sara, daughter of 
Edward Husbands, of Little Horkesley Hall, and inherited from his 
brother John, a counsellor-at-law, Stisted Hall. He died in 1763, 
the year in which his daughter, by her marriage with the Rev. Chas. 
Onley, carried Stisted to the Saville-Onley family, of whom it was 
recently purchased by Alderman James Paxman, of Colchester. 
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That he was a Tory is shown by the fact that he and his col- 
league both voted with William Pitt in the minority against paying 
the Hanoverian troops as a part of the British Army. 

Charles Gray, whose parentage I am unable to trace, was born in 
1696. The surname was then not uncommon in the town. In 
1594 a Northumbrian, William Gray, settled in East Donyland. 
Three generations of Miles Grays flourished in the seventeenth 
century, and are well known to all campanologists. Thomas Gray, 
Merchant Taylor of St. Peter's, was one of Winnock's trustees in 
1679 ; George Gray was Chamberlain early in the eighteenth century, 
and Alderman in 1734. Charles Gray was attorney to the Tend- 
ring Hundred Commissioners in 1723. A few years later he mar- 
ried Sara, widow of Ralph Creffield, and daughter of John Webster 
and Mary (Kersteman), whose grandfather had been a wealthy 
merchant, and deacon of the Dutch Church in Austin Friars, in 
1666. Besides his connection with the Tayspills, Creffields, and 
other rich local families, he was also allied with George Wegg, a 
wealthy Alderman and Merchant Taylor, by the marriage of his 
step-daughter, and with the Rounds of Birch Hall, by that of the 
heiress of his step-son, Peter Creffield, with James Round. 

Charles Gray was never Mayor; none being elected 1742- 
1763 ; but he was appointed Alderman under the New Charter of 
1763. He lost his first wife in 1751, and his only children, Mary 
and Rachel, in 1749 and 1753. He purchased the Castle of Sir 
Isaac Rebow's " disobedient and undutiful grandson," and did much 
towards preserving it, founding also the Castle Book Club, of which 
Morant, whose zeal in archaeology he shared, was a member. Having 
inherited the adjoining mansion from Mrs. Cornelissen, his wife's 
aunt, he enclosed the Castle walks and added to the house, now 
known as the Holly Trees. 

In 1755 he married Mary, daughter of Randle Wilbraham, Esq., 
M.P. for Newton in Lancashire. She died 1795, aet. 72. He was 
returned again at the successive general elections of 1747, i754» 
1760, 1767, and 1774. He died in 1782, and was buried in All 
Saints' Church, of which he was many years warden. A plain 
marble tablet, surmounted by his arms, in the north aisle, records 
his name and his virtues. On his death, the Castle and residence 
passed to Thamar, wife of James Round, from whom it has 
descended to the present popular representative of the Harwich 
Division, James Round, Esq., of Birch Hall. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Endowed Schools of Essex (E. R., vi, 105).— No accoun 
of the Endowed Schools of Essex would be complete without a 
reference to the interesting account of the pre-reformation schools 
given in Mr. A. F. Leach's English Schools at the Reformation^ 1546- 
1548 (Constable & Co., 1896), where the author cautions the reader 
against accepting the commonly given dates of the foundation of 
grammar and other schools ; not because the schools claim a greater 
antiquity than they are entitled to do, but because these dates are 
too modern, the schools in many instances having been in existence 
for centuries, and the dates given being those of their re-endowment. 
The following Essex schools are mentioned : 



SCHOOL. 

Harlow 
Biaintree . 

Rayleigh . 
Chelmsford 
Great Baddow 
Hocking . 
Coggeshall 
Writtle . 

Maldon . 



EARLIEST 
REFERENCE TO. 



AUTHORITY. 



1324 . 

1364 . 

1369 . 

1375 . 

1392 . 

1392 . 

1392 . 

1392 . 

(?) 1423 . 



Gosfield . 


before 1440 


Prittlewell 




1477 . 


Thaxted . 
Saffron Walden 




1480 . 
1514 . 


Walthamstow . 




1541 . 


Chesterford Magna 
Finchingfield . 
Horn church 
Orsett 


I 

1 


before 
1548. 



Foundation of Chantry by 

John Staunton, Rector. 
Collation by Bishop of 

London to SS John 

Baptist's Chantry 
Foundation of Trinity 

Guild. 
Foundation of Chantry by 

Sir J. Mowntney, K*. 
Licence for Coggeshall's 



DATE GIVEN IN REPORT 

OF "schools 1N<^UIRY 

COMMISSION, 1867." 



1782 



Chantry. 
Licence for 

Chantry. 
Licence for 

Chantry. 
Licence for 



Coggeshall's 
Coggeshall's 



1653 



Chantry to 
Sewall, Broomfield, and 
others. 

Founded by K. Henry V. in 
connection with a chantry 
in S* Peter's Church. 

Death of founder, Tho* Rolff. 
There were 40 Scholars. 

Licence for Guild of name 
of Jesus. 



1525 



Licence for Chantry to John 

Leche, Vicar. There were 

60 Scholars. 
Foundation of School by Sir 

George MonoXjAlderman. 

(There were 20 scholars.) 

\ Mentioned in the Chantry 
Certificates, 1548. 

C. F. D. Sperling. 



] 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Cities of the Daivn. By J. Ewing Ritchie (Christopher Crayon), 
with thirty-one illustrations. Pp.219. Cr. 8vo. London : T. 
Fisher Unwin. Price 5s. 

The facile pen of Mr. J. Ewing Ritchie, so well known by many 
readers as " Christopher Crayon," was never happier than when it 
penned the series of papers now issued in volume form under the 
title of Cities of the Dawn. Although a son of the early years of 
this closing century, Mr. Ritchie is in intimate touch with the rapid 
movements of our modern life ; to employ a phrase of his own, he is 
one with us in these "days of restlessness and travel" ; and wherever 
he goes he has eyes to see, and ears to hear, as well as a pen able to 
describe. Just recently he has made the tour of Athens, Pompeii, 
Constantinople, Jerusalem, Alexandria, Cairo, and neighbouring 
places, and in The Cities of the Dawn he pleasantly describes his 
experiences, and interweaving a mass of information gathered from 
many sources, which is as valuable as it is interesting. The illus- 
trations of the work claim special mention ; the full-page engraving 
of a street in Constantinople, and that of the Holy City, from St. 
Stephen's Gate, being exceptionally well executed. 
The Chelmsfordian : the Magazine of King Edward VI. Grammar 
School. Chelmsford : Printed by John Button, Tindal Street. 

We have received a copy of the July number of this excellent 
school magazine, which, as it is numbered three of the second 
volume, shows the publication to be now well established. Such 
ventures cannot be too highly prized, for besides fostering a spirit of 
zest and pride in the corporate body of which the schoolboy during 
his residence is a member, it affords scope for the exercise of some 
literary talent, which, though small to begin with, may need only 
encouragement and practice to take deeper root. 

To quote only one other from our own county. The Felstedian, 
it is difficult to say where the salutary influence of these excellent 
periodicals may not end. We ourselves are acquainted with more than 
one literary man with a promising career before him, whose earliest 
experifence in editorship was gained amid the routine of his school 
days, as editor of his school magazine. In The Chelmsfordian, Mr. 
W. B. Duffield continues his chatty biography of Dr. John Dee ; a 
prize poem on Thomas k Becket, by F. H. Mann is given ; and Mr. 
C. W. Atkinson supplies some excellent notes on the history of the 
school. A facsimile of the handsome brass commemorating the 
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opening of the new school and the Jubilee, which the headmaster, 
Frank W. Rogers, M.A., presented to the school on Jubilee day, 
appears as frontispiece. Due proportion seems preserved in the 
journal between the learned and instructive, and the mere record of 
school sports, runs, and matches. It would be interesting to have 
in future numbers some information about the school admission 
registers, which should afford much valuable information to the 
historian and genealogist of the county. 
Essex in the Days of Old. Edited by John T. Page. Illustrated. 

Pp. 239. Cr. 8vo. London : William Andrews and Co., 5, 

Farringdon Avenue, 1898. Price 7s. 6d. 
There are two points connected with this book that we should 
like to be satisfied about at starting. First, what does the editor 
call the " Riviera of Essex " ? Is it by any chance Southend ? 
And secondly, why does he date his title-page in the year of grace, 
1898? For the rest, he has brought together a collection of read- 
able papers relating to the county, which may serve to remind those 
who take them up, of some half-remembered historical facts. To 
new or original matter the book does not, perhaps, pretend. 
Nevertheless, it is pleasant to read again how good Queen Bess 
made a royal progress through the county, what houses she visited, 
how many rooms she slept in (have they not all a Tudor rose in the 
casement windows ?), and what masques and revels were held for her 
amusement. The connection of John Strype, the ecclesiastical 
historian, with the Essex village of Leyton, where most of his works 
were written, will bear re-telling, and reminiscences of John Locke 
and Sir Francis Masham, at Gates, will always please. 

Mr. Spurgeon's papers on Waltham Holy Cross, and the Dutch 
Refugees are carefully compiled, but he does not allude to the 
Commission which sat on the alien question in July, 162 1. This 
was instructed to take " with all convenient speed," a written survey 
of all the strangers in England, their names, qualities, and pro- 
fessions. The report, therefore, which is to be found in the 
Warrant Books at the Public Record ofifice, would afford interesting 
information as to the settlers in our county, and it is a pity 
he did not make use of it. A tax of twelvepence was to be levied 
on every alien householder ; on all others over seven years of age, it 
was sixpence, except on such as were servants to the English, and 
they were exempt from all taxation except a registration fee. Special 
favours was to be shown to any stranger who should bring in a 
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new trade. Taking for his particular branch of the subject, the 
bay and say trade, which the Flemings introduced into Colchester, 
Harwich, and Halstead, Mr. Spurgeon gives, among other informa- 
tion, an account of the various leaden seals with which the bays 
were stamped. It may not be generally known that a collection of 
these is preserved in the museum at Colchester Castle. 

Mr. Rickword's papers on Sir Harbottle Grimston, Speaker of 
the House of Commons, Member of Parliament for Colchester, and 
Master of the Rolls, and on the Reign of Terror, are among the 
best in the volume. Those on Little Maplestead Church, the Bartlow 
Hills, Hadleigh Castle, and Southend, by the Editor, are excellent 
descriptions, and well fitted for a guide book. For the connection 
between Elizabeth Fry, or Charles Dickens, and Essex in the Days 
of Old we are entirely at sea. If ancient history begins so lately, we 
are indeed outstripping time. 

For the matter of the paper on " The Salmons and Haddocks of 
Leigh" (this is not a piscatorial essay, but refers to two ancient 
families of those surnames), we fancy Mr. Morris Payne is almost 
entirely indebted to the late Mr. H. W. King's papers on Leigh, 
published in the Essex ArchcBoL Soc, Transactions^ as well as to 
Benton's History of Rochford Hundred^ the latter of which he quotes. 
There really seems small need for this volume, which goes over 
very much the same ground as Bygone Essex, issued from the same 
house a short time back. 

Seats in Essex. Comprising Picturesque Views of the Seats of the 
Noblemen and Gentry, with Historical and Architectural 
Descriptions. By Joseph Arthur Rush. Pp. viii, 189. 
London : Printed and Published by King, Sell, and Railton, 
Limited, 4, Bolt Court, 12, Gough Square, and 4, Birchin 
Lane, E.C. Price los. 6d. 
As a collection of photographs of beautiful houses, this work 
leaves little to be desired. Most of them — and as the author points 
out in his Introduction, there are to be found side by side " stately 
old manorial residences, and palatial erections of yesterday " — are 
excellently reproduced, and form an entirely new collection of the 
homes of Essex folk as they exist to-day. Perhaps the most un- 
satisfactory is that of Hedingham Castle, where only the topmost 
turrets of the massive keep appear above the trees. And yet 
Hedingham, after Colchester, is doubtless the most interesting ruin 
in the county. Its square-built keep, with the magnificent Norman 
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ornamented doorways in the banqueting hall inside, are quite unique 
in Essex. One beautiful Essex mansion, New Hall, we miss from 
the collection ; nor does Hadleigh Castle find a place. Perhaps, 
however, this can hardly be described as a " seat." 

Mr. Rush has collected some interesting details about each 
mansion. He is never at a loss ; and if historical or archaeological 
notes are wanting, he describes the objects in the drawing-rooms, 
envies the " dumb animals " in the cow-stalls and stables, or descants 
upon the much maligned flatness of the county. He quaintly apologises 
to the many deceased owners of these estates for familiarly speaking of 
them without an '* Esquire." They, no doubt, will forgive him, and so 
do we ; his plan is excellent. But why, therefore, '* Mr. " Morant ? 

To that industrious historian, Mr. Rush has naturally gone for 
much of his information. He has supplemented it with extracts 
from Cole's MSS., and other sources ; and although a large amount 
of it is entirely undigested, he has presented of many of the seats 
quite a history in brief, both of the manors by which they were 
supported, and the families in whose possession they were. 

Nothing, perhaps, more impresses the reader than the fact that 
many of these historic places have now passed out of the hands of 
their ancient owners into those of persons not indigenous to Essex 
soil. Notable exceptions are, however, Belhus, which has been since 
the fourteenth century in the families of Barret and Lennard ; Easton 
Lodge, where Maynards have lived for more than three centuries ; 
and Hill Hall, where the Smijths have been seated since the days of 
the Tudors. 

It is a pity that Mr. Rush has not bestowed a little more care 
upon the compilation of the book. If worth printing at all, a book 
is certainly worth writing ; and, apart from the inaccuracy of many 
of his facts — as, for instance, when he says that the Selwin Ibbetson 
baronetcy was created in 1548, sixty-three years before the order of 
baronets was introduced by King James I — the composition of his 
sentences, as well as the spelling and proof-correcting, is extremely 
careless. What, for instance, can be said of such a sentence as the 
following, on page 182: **The Timber is very fine, the oaks 
especially, many of them being over 500 years old, the whole pre- 
senting a scene of sylvan scenery of great beauty?" On page 31 
there is a sentence strangely wanting in lucidity. On the baronetcy 
of Barrington becoming extinct in 1836, the heirs of this property, 
we read, "divided and sold the whole." 
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ESSEX CHURCHES. 

XX.— ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, GREAT CLACTON. , 

BY FRED. CHANCELLOR, J.P., F.R.LB.A. 

/^^ REAT and Little Clacton, anciently written Clackendon, are 
^^ situated in Tendring Hundred. Morant says they were not 
distinct at the time of the Survey, and the only derivation he can 
suggest for the name, is from the two Saxon words meaning Clay, and 
Town, Village, or Farm. It would seem that they became two 
parishes soon after the Conquest, and Morant says that both Great 
and Little Clacton were part of the revenues of the Bishopric 
of London, but Newcourt says, " Both the Manors of Great and 
Little Clacton did belong to Richard de Belmeis, the first of that 
name, Bishop of London in the reign of King Henry I., not in right of 
his Bishoprick, but were his own proper Estate." It is possible that 
certain portions of these parishes belonged to the Bishopric, and that 
other portions belonged to the Bishop. However this may have 
been, Richard de Belmeis, who was consecrated Bishop of London 
in 1 108, seems to have dealt with a part of this property as his own, 
for having built a monastery for the Canons of St. Augustine, 
probably upon the site of the ancient nunnery over which St. 
Osyth presided, and which was no doubt destroyed soon after her 

N 
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murder by the Danes in 653, he endowed it, amongst other 
properties, with the churches of Great and Little Clacton, and 
certainly the manor of Can, or Cannons, Hall, in Great Clacton. 

Richard de Belmeis held the Bishopric of London from 11 08 to 
1 127, when he died. He was one of the great builders of the 
Norman Era, for we find from Newcourt that "he bestowed all 
his episcopal revenues towards the rebuilding of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul," but eventually he seems to have diverted a 
portion of his substance towards the endowment of his monastery 
at St. Osyth, where he was buried. I have dwelt somewhat upon 
the life of this bishop, because when I come to describe the Church 
of Great Clacton, I think I shall be able to submit strong evidence 
as to his being the founder of it. 

Such of the lands as belonged to the Bishopric of London, were 
enjoyed by them until the 26th July, 1545, when Bishop Bonner 
conveyed to Henry VI H. the Manor of Great Clacton, and Aulton 
Park, in the same parish, with other lands, by way of exchange. In 
the 31st Henry VIII., St. Osyth Priory, together with the lands 
belonging thereto, including the lands in Great Clacton, were 
granted by that king to Thomas Cromwell ; but upon CromwelFs 
downfall in 1540, this property reverted to the Crown, and subse- 
quently, with the lands formerly belonging to the See of London, 
were granted by Edward VI. to Thomas, Lord D'Arcy, in 1553. 
This family held these lands until the death of the last Lord D'Arcy, 
who had been created Viscount Colchester, and Earl Rivers, in 1639. 
The property was afterwards in the families of Savage, Rochford, 
and Nassau, but eventually was divided and sold, the advowson of 
Great Clacton being now the property of the Church Patronage 
Society. 

The Church of Great Clacton is one of the most interesting in 
the county. It consists of nave, chancel, with north aisle and tower, 
as shown in plan (Fig. i). The extreme massiveness of the walls of 
nave, varying from 5 feet 8 inches to 7 feet 8 inches in thickness, at 
first suggests the idea that this must have been originally intended as 
a military defensive work, but the two large north and south door- 
ways, which are evidently part of the original construction, are in 
direct opposition to this theory. The materials, however, of which 
these walls are constructed, namely, Roman brick and septaria, 
point to the fact that there were evidently in the neighbourhood, 
perhaps upon ihe same site, Roman buildings, which furnished the 
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quarry from which the Normans drew materials for their new 
church. 

We have no evidence of a Saxon church, but bearing in mind 
the fact that a portion of the parish belonged to the Church of St. 
Paul, in London, before the Conquest, we cannot doubt that one 
existed. 

The present nave is undoubtedly of Norman construction. It is 
72 feet long, the walls are 5 feet 8 inches thick, divided into three 
bays by buttresses, or rather piers, 6 feet 6 inches wide on the north 
side, and 7 feet 6 inches on the south side, projecting outside 15 
inches ; and inside 9 inches, so that where the piers occur the walls 
are 7 feet 8 inches in thickness, a massiveness not equalled, as far 
as I am aware, by the walls of any church in the county. When, 




FIG. I. PLAN OF CHURCH. 

however, we come to examine into the original design, it would seem 
to be apparent that the architect intended to construct a stone vault 
over the building. The evidence of this is the arrangement of the piers 
inside, the two easterly ones at about three-fourths the height of walls 
have an impost moulding introduced, and the two westerly ones are 
without the impost moulding, but at that level are abruptly sloped 
off from the piers, which form the division between nave and 
chancel. A semicircular arch has been turned in modern times, 
and carried up, forming a chancel arch. Whether the idea of 
groining the whole nave was ever carried out, and failed, or whether 
the architect abandoned the idea, there is no evidence to show ; 
but the probabilities are in favour of the latter theory, because, had 
there been a failure in the vaulting, the walls would to some extent 
have become involved, whereas they have the appearance of being 
as sound as on the day they were built. 
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There is an interesting article upon this church in Trans. 
Essex ArchcBoL Soc, iv, 82-8, pi. vi, by Mr. E. C. Hakewill, the 
architect of the works carried out about 1866; from this I gather 
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FIG. 2. NORTH DOORWAY. 



he was of opinion that the church was groined^ and that it failed. 
There are other interesting notes in this article, which enable us to 
identify the modern work from the old. 

The position of north and south doors, namely in the middle of 
the nave, with a window on either side, is so unusual, that I have a 
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Strong suspicion that the nave was originally longer than the present 

one, probably by one bay. The two doorways are original work of 

the period. I give a measured drawing of the north doorway 

Fig. 2). The south doorway is similar in every respect, except 
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that in the north doorway the inner shafts are decorated, one with 
spiral flutings, the other with a hatched ornament, whereas in the 
south doorway both these shafts are quite plain (Fig. 3). 

The internal arch of each doorway is semicircular, built in thin 
red brick. The nave is lighted by three windows on either side, a 
lofty window on either side of each door, and a shorter window over 
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each door. All the stonework of these windows is modern, and it is 
therefore not possible to say whether they are reproductions of the 
original windows. The windows of the date of this building were 
generally very little more than six to eight inches in width, but these 
are very much wider, and there are indications that the internal 
joints have been altered, which would be necessary if the external 
openings were widened. 

According to Mr. Hakewill, at the time of the restoration, 
these windows had wooden frames, and muUions ; but he omits 
to state whether there was sufficient of the old stonework left to 
enable him to reproduce the original design. 

Each window has externally a circular shaft, with base and cap, 
and impost moulding worked in the jambs. The arch over is com- 
posed of thin modern bricks, about one foot long, and over this arch 
is a label, or hood moulding, resting upon the imposts. The walls 
of nave are faced externally on the north side with septaria, except 
that near the bottom, and about half-way up, several blocks of rag- 
stone have been introduced. On the south side, the whole surface 
of wall is built in septaria, with blocks of ragstone introduced 
irregularly. The quoins of the piers consist of old Roman bricks in 
great part, but in many cases blocks of stone are introduced* In 
the restoration that was carried out in this church, about 1866, thin 
bricks were specially manufactured to correspond with the old bricks, 
but they were made too square and sharp, and consequently it is 
very observable where these new bricks were used. 

At the north-west corner of nave, inside, is a doorway with 
square stone jambs, and stone lintel ; over the lintel is a semicircular 
arch, built in thin old bricks, the tympanum being also filled in 
with thin bricks. At either end of the stone lintel, is cut in diaper- 
work, consisting of four diapers, each diaper being of a star-like 
character, with four points. This doorway leads to a stone circular 
stairway, constructed in the thickness of the old angle pier, and 
which, no doubt, once gave access to the old belfry over the west 
end of nave, but now to the chamber in the tower. 

We have seen that Bishop Belmeis was Bishop of London from 
1 108 to 1 127. We have also evidence that he not only expended 
all his income in rebuilding St. Paul's Cathedral, but that he also 
built the monastery at St. Osyth, endowing it with lands at Clacton 
and elsewhere; it is therefore not a very violent presumption to 
suggest that Bishop Belmeis was the builder of Great Clacton 
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Church, the architecture of the nave being of the period of his 
episcopacy. Indeed I know of few cases where we have so much 
collateral evidence as in this, to justify us in naming the actual 
builder of the original church. 

The roof of nave is plastered over, but the slopes in the ceiling 
indicate the form of the roof, which is of the ordinary type, viz. of 
rafters, with collars and braces, puncheons and hammers. The 
wall plates are all that can be seen, and are plain with a bold 
chamfer. Mr. Hakewill suggests that the roof was renewed in the 
time of Queen Anne, but I suspect that it was then only repaired. 
At the west end of roof are two tyebeams with cross braces, and 
posts with brackets supporting four cross plates, with the remains of 
braces starting therefrom. This is a most interesting relic, because it 
shows undoubtedly the remains of the construction which supported 
the old bell turret, which was removed when the present tower was 
built. It has always been a matter of difficulty to determine the 
exact age of these old church roofs, but here, at any rate, we find 
that when the tower was built in the early part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, this roof was in existence, and that the upper part of the bell 
turret outside the roof was then abolished ; we have therefore very 
good evidence that roofs of this character were in existence as far 
back as the latter part of the fourteenth century. 

The present chancel arch, as I have before mentioned, is 
modern, and consequently also, the triple arch over. There are, 
over the easternmost south window in nave, indications of 
an arch extending from the inside of the pier on that side to the 
chancel arch; it would have been difficult with this very slight 
evidence to suggest a solution, but from Mr. HakewilFs article it 
would seem that this portion of the nave wall had been pulled down 
to make room for a family pew; the pew was then abolished, and the 
wall rebuilt, so as to accord with the old work. 

There was, no doubt, a chancel to the old Norman church, but 
there are strong reasons for believing that it has been rebuilt, no 
doubt upon the old site, and with the old materials, possibly retaining 
a portion of the old south wall. I have before mentioned that I think 
it possible that the nave may have absorbed a portion of the present 
chancel. It is true that the south wall is about five feet thick, 
sufficient evidence of itself to relegate it to the Norman period ; but 
when we find that the external stonework of the south windows is of 
the Decorated period, and the external jambs of the Norman period. 
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or, rather, built with Norman materials, it is evident that this south 
wall has undergone considerable alteration. I think the solution of 
the matter is this, that in the Decorated period, about the middle of 
the fourteenth century, the chancel was practically pulled down, and 
with it, possibly, one bay of the nave ; that the chancel was rebuilt, 
the old Norman stones being again used in the internal jambs of 
windows, and the windows constructed of new stonework in the then 
dominant style of Gothic work. There are two two-light Decorated 
windows on south side, the internal jamb of the easternmost being 
carried down to form a piscina and sedilia of quaint character. 
Close to the chancel arch is also a single-light low window of the 
Decorated period. Externally, to the east of the first south window, 
are the remains of a hood moulding, apparently over what was, no 
doubt, the priest's door ; but if so, the jambs and arch have been 
pulled out, and the opening built up. 

The east wall is only 3 feet 8 inches thick, and as all the stone- 
work of the windows is new, it would seem that this wall is com- 
paratively jnodern. Mr. Hakewill says that in 1866 there was a 
dilapidated Perpendicular window which gave way to the present 
windows, but he gives no evidence of these new windows being a 
restoration of the older arrangement. It is true that the arrangement 
of the present three windows, two below and one above, is Norman, 
a similar arrangement occurring in other churches in this county ; 
but it is evident that during the works carried out in 1866 this 
wall must have been practically rebuilt, and there is no evidence of 
any old work being renewed. In 1866 the north aisle to chancel 
was added. To carry this out, the old north wall of chancel was 
pulled down, and a modern arcade of two arches constructed. 

In the beginning of the fifteenth century, it was determined to 
add a tower to the church. The Abbot and Convent of St. Osyth were 
the patrons of the living, and would, no doubt, aid and assist in the 
work. When the tower was built, a great portion of the west wall 
of the old Norman nave was removed to make way for the Per- 
pendicular arching which now connects the tower with the nave. 
This arching is very bold ; it has a central shaft on either side with 
cap and base, and which, with bold mouldings, form the jamb 
supporting the arch. The west doorway has deeply moulded jambs^ 
the mouldings being continued round the pointed arch, which has a 
label moulding over. On the next storey, on the west side, is a 
three-light window with cusped tracing; above this, in the next stage. 
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is a single-light window with a trefoil head. This is repeated on the 
north and south sides. Just above the windows the rubble walling 
abruptly terminates, the belfry being constructed in timber framing, 
covered with weather-boarding, and surmounted by a spire, about 
twenty-five feet high, covered with slates. All this timber-work is of 
modern construction. 

The lower part of the tower has a very fine bold moulded plinth, 
the level of top of it being level with the springing of west door- 
way. The tower is also strengthened by two massive buttresses at 
each of the N.W. and S.W. angles. 
The tower is massively built with 
ragstone quoins, and dressing of 
windows and door, faced with sep- 
taria, intermingled with blocks of 
stone. Clearly, from the design and 
construction of the work, it was 
intended to make this a tower of 
importance, probably rivalling that 
of Brightlingsea ; but when it had 
reached the belfry level the work 
was suspended. I do not believe it 
was ever completed as originally 
designed. Probably the upper part 
was subsequently pulled down be- 
cause it became dilapidated ; but 
from some reason the works were 
suspended, and never renewed in 
commenced. Eventually the belfry and spire were added, as we 
now see them, a miserable completion of a noble work. 

In building the tower, the stone staircase in N.W. pier of 
nave, previously described, was utilised to give access thereto. 
There are now five bells in the belfry ; for particulars of these see 
E. R. vi. 45. Morant says there were six in his time. 

The font is octagonal ; the bowl being the original, of Late 
Decorated character, but the stem and base are modern (Fig. 4). The 
bowl is divided into eight panels by buttresses at the angles ; in each 
of the N., S., and W. panels is sculptured an angel, apparently 
rising from clouds; but in the N.W. and S.W. panels an angel 
bears a shield with symbols of the Crucifixion. All these panels are 
now so much mutilated that it is impossible to decipher them. 




FIG. 4. 



the same spirit as they were 
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The only remains of old wood furniture is the end of one of the 
old oak benches (Fig. 5). It is of somewhat unusual design. The 

modern benches are executed in 
imitation of it without the carving. 

There is a large oil painting of 
the Arms of Queen Anne now fixed 
over the west end of the nave. 

The registers of the parish have 
been more carefully kept, and are 
in better order and condition, than 
in many other parishes.* The 
first book probably commenced in 
1538, but from its present condi- 
tion it clearly is imperfect, as the 
first entries are as follows : 




OLD BENCH END 

FIG. 5. 



1542. The ffyrst daye of lanuarij 
Thomas the chyeld crystyned lohn Payne 
the ffather and lone, the mother. 

The VII daye of lanuarij lohn the 
chyeld beryed Wyllyam Hunt the ffather and Marget the mother. 

The XV daye of lanuarij marryed Gregary Wryght and Margat Kyemther 
hyswyeffe. MONUMENTS. 

I. On north wall of nave is a slab 

To the Glory of God 

and in pious memory of 

Eleazar Knox 

sometime Vicar of this Church. 

Second son of 

lohn Knox, the Scots Reformer, 

born in exile at Geneva, November, 1558. 

Fellow of S'. John's College, Cambridge, 1579. 

Collated to Great Clacton, 1587 . 

he died at Cambridge on the Eve of Pentecost 

1591. 

Erected by the 

Parishioners of G^ Clacton 



2. Also a slab 



affectionate memory o . 

the Rev. Samuel 
Christmas Brown, B.A. 

Vicar for 21 years, 

who died 6th July, 1891, 

in his 73rd year. 

♦And thanks for this are due to the Rev. G. B. Fen wick, the present vicar, and Mr. George 
Gatfield, of Clacton-on-Sea. 
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3. Also a slab 

Sacred to the memory of 

The Rev. Henry Bishop, M.A., 

who died January 3rd, 1851, 

aged 73. 

He was four years Curate and forty-five years Vicar of the parish 

of Ardleigh in this County, and Twenty-^two years of 

this Parish also.* 



4. Also a slab 



To the memory of 
the Rev**. William Maycock, 

who for several months 

assisted in the spiritual duties 

of this Parish. 

He departed this life 

on the seventh day of November, 

in tlie year of our Lord, 1857, 

in the 34*'' year of his age. 

5. On the S. wall of nave a slab 

In the memory of 

the Rev**. H. G. N. Bishop, 

who died Jany 9th, 1863, 

aged 45 years. 

He was eighteen years 

Vicar of this parish, 

and was much beloved and respected 

by all who knew him. 

This Tablet is erected 

as a tribute to his memory, 

by his Parishioners 

and other friends. 

6. On nave floor is a slab, but the inscription is undecipherable, 
only a letter or two here and there being legible. 

7. On chancel floor, Coat of Arms. A fesse ermine between 
three crescents. 

Heere under lyeth interred the Body 
of Larry Rono, of the Pish of Clac 
ton Magnew in the County of Essex 
Gent who depted this life on the 8th 
of February, Anno Domini 1648, and 
in the 53rd yeare of his age. 

• He must have held Ardleigh and Great Clacton together. 
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8. In the sacrarium, Coat of Arms. On a fesse, three roundels. 

Here lieth interred the Body 

of Philip Gardiner Citizen 

of London who left issue by 

his wife Frances two daughters 

Elizabeth and Mary he departed 

this life August the 15th 

1704 aged 68 years. 



9. Also 



Here under lyeth interred y" 

Body of Joseph Long who 

was minister of this pish 

33 years, he departed this life 

on y* g^^ of March in the 

57th yeare of his age togeather 

with y" body of Ann Long his 

loveing wife who departed 

this life in July 1660 in the 

56'** yeare of her age. 



A PLEASANT HOLIDAY AT BRAD- 
WELL-ON-SEA. 

BY JAMES STEWART. 

TXT" HERE to spend our holidays is a question which creates an 
^ ^ annual perplexity to many people when they come to think 
of the " dog days," and of the stifling atmosphere of the city in the 
month of August. 

In my more youthful days mountainous regions proved most 
attractive to me, and for variety, I spent some of my holidays on the 
Continent. Switzerland attracted me several times.- More than 
once I went up the Rhine, and down the Danube. In my journey- 
ings I visited many cities, both ancient and modern, and had also 
looked into that " vast waste of water power," Niagara. But Scot- 
land was my favourite place of holiday resort. Its mountains, 
glens, rivers, lochs and waterfalls, were to me a never-failing source 
of delight. Most of all, those romantic sailings among its western 
Islands have become to me a "joy for ever." Of late years I have 
been going to some of our seaside haunts on the south and west 
coasts. But growing tired of crowds, nigger singers, fire-eaters, and 
gay ladies who haunt the esplanades and piers of these otherwise 
attractive places, I wished to reach some quiet haven of real rest ; 
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away from these frivolities, or pleasures — so called ; away from the 
artificial, to the natural. But where to go was the perplexing 
question. 

Accidentally, we heard of Bradwell-on-Sea as a most tempting 
place for quiet, peaceful rest, " far from the madding crowd," amid 
scenes of much rural beauty. By arrangement we got a nice little 
house, having a well-furnished garden, overlooked by no one, where 
we could sit and sun ourselves, and enjoy to the full our otium cum 
dignitate. 

The approach to Bradwell village from the south is very pleasing. 
Amidst a mass of huge trees, the parish church tower is seen, more 
than half hid, overlooking a cluster of cottages. It forms a picture 
pretty enough to tempt an artist to transfer it to his canvas. Just 
outside the village, on the right, you get a glimpse of a large, hand- 
some mansion, glistering brightly through a mass of deep green 
foliage. It looks out upon a splendid park, of large dimensions, 
studded with beautiful trees, seemingly level as a bowling green, 
whereon a herd of cattle peacefully browsed. This is the ideal of 
a country squire's mansion. Subsequently we found it to be the 
rectory, about which more anon. Two sharp turns in the road, and 
we enter the village, passing the rectory gate on the right hand. A 
few plain, but clean-looking, little cottages on the left, mark the 
entrance into the village, overlooked by some majestic trees, amid 
. which stands the church in the angle of the road leading to St. 
Peter's, on the east coast. It is a somewhat handsome building. Its 
square tower, covered nearly to the top with ivy, gives it a matured 
and ancient look. There is a clock in the tower, not of much use, 
for its face is nearly hidden by foliage, and while we were there it 
rarely struck the correct time. In the village there is a handsome 
school, a post office, a butcher, a baker, and a saddler, two or three 
general shops, and a fairly good inn. There are no gardens to the 
front of the houses, neither do creepers cover the walls, hence the 
village looks rather common-place. Yet, taken all in all, it is quite 
entitled to the praise of my companion, who said, after we had seen 
it from all sides, " it is an ideal village." 

About a mile and a half farther north, on the shore of the Black- 
water — a bay off the North Sea — stands "Bradwell Quay." But 
the name is misleading. The quay is a tumbledown little structure, 
alongside of which a small schooner may find room to load or un- 
load. One special inconvenience is that at each high tide the whole 
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quay gets under water. When the railway is carried to this point, as 
it is expected to be, the time for improvement will come. 

The bay is safe for boating, and some city gentlemen come for a 
little yachting. Men of experience for both boating and yachting 
are to be got for hire at the " quay." For such visitors, good accom- 
modation is provided at the " Green Man," a well-conducted and 
cleanly little hotel. There is a tiny Coast Guard Station here, pre- 
sided over by a genial, as well as intelligent, officer. From this 
gentleman I learned a good deal about the culture of the oyster in 
Blackwater Bay, where the very best " Natives " are reared. In my 
ignorance, I thought oysters grew and increased, as other fishes of 
the sea do, without the care of man. And so the common class of 
oysters do ; but not the fine " Natives." To get these in perfection, 
careful culture, is required. A suitable part of the coast, where the 
beds are to be formed, is chosen. The bottom is dredged and 
thoroughly cleaned, in preparation for the coming spawn to fall 
upon. In May or June the spawning begins, each oyster throwing 
out from half-a-million to a million young. This spawn, which is 
almost invisible, floats upon the surface for some days. It is so 
delicate that a heavy fall of rain may kill 90 per cent, of the whole. 
At the age of nine or ten days it assumes a whitish appearance, and 
in size -^^ih to ^th of an inch in diameter. It is now called " spat," 
and falls to the bottom. If on to a bottom that has been cleaned, 
the little creature gets a good start in life, and in five years of 
careful culture, it grows into a genuine first-class " Native," sold on 
the spot at two to three shillings per dozen. Hence, oysters sold in 
London at a lower price are not the best A i ** Natives." It is an 
expensive process. Over ;^i 2,000 is spent yearly in the cultivation 
of the oyster in the Blackwater and the Crouch, on this part of the 
Essex coast. The result is the production of the best class of 
oysters, said, by my informant, to be better than the far-famed 
" Natives " from Whitstable. The Blackwater estuary bounds the 
north and north-west of Bradwell parish. The meadows along its 
shore are very low-lying, and are protected from the overflowing 
tides by an embankment called " The Wall." The top of this wall 
forms a pleasant promenade, and was a favourite resort of ours. A 
refreshing and invigorating breeze was always to be met with there. 

The historical St. Peter's Chapel, on the east coast, is worthy of 
a visit. Although fully two miles away, the walk to it is by a very 
pleasant and well-shaded road. The building itself is most dis- 
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appointing. It is, in fact, only a big barn, and as such it has been 
used for many years. Its walls, however, bear the age of centuries 
upon them, although the remains of a double buttress at each of the 
west corners are the only evidences of its ever having been built for a 
chapel. This decay need not surprise us, for the Venerable Bede 
relates that it was built in the seventh century. His record of it is 
that, " Cedd built churches in several places, ordained priests and 
deacons to assist him in the work of faith, and ministry of baptising^ 
especially in the city, which in the language of the Saxons is called 
Ithancestir, which stood upon the banks of the river Pant, that runs 
near Maldon, in the province of Dengie. But that *city has since 
been swallowed up by the River Pant." This city of Ithancester has 
been identified with the " Castra Othona, built by the Romans as a 
" Station of the band of the Fortenses, with their Provost, to secure 
the coast against the privateering Saxons." Out of the ruins of 
Ithancester, its remaining inhabitants built a new village, which is 
historically known under the name Effecester, that being only a 
modification of its former name. St. Peter's Chapel, with its priests, 
doubtless formed the nucleus of this new village, which has long 
ceased to exist, but the remains of that chapel are still to the fore. 
Yet Effecester is not forgotten; its name finds a place in the Norman 
Domesday Book, where Bradwell is not named. 

At what date St. Peter's ceased to be used as a chapel, I have 
failed to trace. But before that period in history had been reached, 
it seems to have become dependent upon Bradwell. It is recorded 
that a "jury in 1442 reported upon it (St. Peter's) that it had a 
chancel, nave, and small tower with two bells. That it was burnt, 
and the chancel was repaired by the rector of Bradwell, the nave by 
the parishioners." Another record states " that in former days, and 
up to the 15th century, the rector of Bradwell found a priest to 
officiate in it on Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fridays." Bradwell was 
taking the place of Efifecester. But that chapel, built by Cedd, 
remains as the one link in the chain which unites Bradwell with the 
Othona of the Roman period. 

The present church of Bradwell was rebuilt in the year 1 706. 
Records of the time state " it had a tower and high spire, which 
was shingled, and in which were eight bells." The tower remains, 
but the spire has disappeared, how and when I could find no 
record. There is still a pleasant chime of five bells. Of the other 
three bells, the schoolmaster informed me " that one, the largest, 
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was sent to London to be recast. By some mistake it was returned 
to Faversham, and there retained. A claim was put in for its 
value, and with the sum received in lieu of it, the present church 
clock was purchased. The other two bells were sold 25 years ago, 
after standing about for some years." 

During the incumbency of a former rector, the interior of the 
church had been allowed to fall into disrepair, and rubbish accumu- 
lated on its floor. Under the guidance of the late rector, however, 
the floor was cleared out, and some interesting memorials rescued from 
oblivion. A very fine old font was unearthed from the churchyard, 
by the present.rector, the Rev. Edward Owen, and set up in place 
of its modern successor. Some memorial stones and brasses were 
also replaced by him. One of the communion cups is a fine old 
specimen of that vessel, bearing the date 1626. 

Another relic of former days is the " whipping post." It stands 
at the north-east corner of the churchyard, on the road to St. Peter's. 
There is a tiny brick house, some 6 or 7 feet square, which was 
used to detain the delinquents until the official was ready to lay on 
the whip. In the door there is an iron grating to admit light and 
air. The whipping manacles were attached to the posts of that 
door, one on each side, having gyves of various sizes, and meant no 
doubt to suit the wrists of different sized culprits. The remains of 
these gyves, still attached to the door-posts, are of much anti- 
quarian interest. 

The rectory is truly a charming residence, but too large for a 
parish having a population of less than 900. The main portion of 
it is a mansion attached to the old rectory.* The gem of the whole 
building — as I thought — is the room in that old part, used as the 
rector's sanctum, study, or library, it is all these in one. It is a 
grand old room, filled to overflowing with a well selected, as well as 
large, library. The rector pointed with satisfaction to a collection 
of well-used old volumes of Puritan divinity, which he said were to 
him a constant source of reference and inspiration. The gardens 
are large and well walled, bearing all manner of fruits and 
vegetables. The fig tree in these gardens is a marvel. It is of 
great size, grown on one of the walls, having ten main branches 
spreading out like the ribs of a fan. From the top of the wall, these 

* This was built about 1785 by the notorious Sir Henry Bate Dudley, who purchased the 
advowson in t 784, presented himself to the living, and expended a large sum of mone)^ on re- 
building the church, and reclaiming and embanking the land, and generallv improving the 
benefice.— Ed. E. R. 
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ribs bend forward and spread outwards, forming a dense canopy 
some 80 to 100 feet in semi-circumference, with a radius of not less 
than 30 feet. This huge canopy, with its great umbrella-like ribs, is 
supported by rows of props, two or three of them under each rib in 
extended circles. On the other side of the wall this umbrella-like 
form of the tree is continued, but this is of much more recent 
growth, forming as it were an addenda to the first or older edition 
of the tree. In the grounds a cork tree was pointed out to us. It 
is believed to be the only one growing in this country in the open.* 
The amenities of this rectory are altogether very pleasing. Our 
visit to it was one of the most agreeable episodes of our holiday. 

No one who looks for seaside shingle or sand when they go for 
a holiday, need come to Bradwell-on-Sea, for of that there is none. 
Or, rather, the little there is — and it is very little — is two miles off. 
But in its rural beauty, Bradwell has real charms, and the walks 
around it are very pleasing. The roads are most excellent for 
walking, cycling, or driving ; they are canopied in many parts by 
luxuriant trees, giving grateful shelter from the burning sun of a 
hot summer. Everywhere there are footpaths through the fields 
and meadows. These form a never-failing source of pleasure to 
such as love to wander amid sweet flowers and natural beauty. 
The clover fields were wonderfully pretty. The whole parish is 
highly cultivated, and the business of farming is carried out upon a 
large scale. We were told of one gentleman who farms over 4,000 
acres, and of another who farms over 3,000 acres, in Bradwell and 
contiguous parishes. These men are capitalists, and pursue their 
farming operations with powerful modern machinery. It is true, 
the corn reaper's song is no longer heard in the fields, but the click 
of the reaping machine is no unpleasant substitute. Here it was in 
general use, and we looked with much interest at its ungainly move- 
ments. It was even more interesting to watch the huge "grubbers'* 
being pulled by stationary steam engines up and down the fields, 
tearing up the weeds, and loosening the soil in preparation for the 
next crop. Wonderful saving of manual labour these machines and 
engines are, yet withal it is not easy to make a profit out of wheat- 
growing at 20S. a quarter. But if it does not pay, I cannot think 
that these gentlemen would continue in that business. Their 
capital could be profitably put to use in some other way. 

* This is not the case. A remarkably fine and aged cork tree has long flourished in the 
grounds of Saling Grove, near Braintree. Ed. E. R. 
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In objects of natural history, we saw little of special interest, but 
we did not look with the eyes of naturalists. The common butter- 
flies were plentiful enough, but other species were scarce. A few of 
the Red Admiral, and common Blue were to be seen flitting about, 
more rarely a Fritillary, and Painted Lady.* Moths were more 
abundant, but were of the common species to be seen everywhere. 
One day we saw a labourer looking with much interest at something 
on the path, the like of which he said he had never seen before. It 
was the caterpillar of the Death's Head Moth, and a very fine specimen 
it was. The moth must have been there although we did not see it. 
On another day we saw a very lively grass snake, full three feet 
long, wriggling across the road before us. 

The situation of Bradwell-on-Sea makes it very healthful. The 
parish lying between the North Sea on the east, and the Blackwater 
Estuary on the north and west, it is constantly traversed by health- 
giving breezes. Hence its very low death rate. There were only 
eight deaths in the parish during 1894, out of a population of 898. 
The retirement of Bradwell, its absolute freedom from bustle., or 
fashion, or excursion parties, are pleasing, and most restful. We 
would gladly spend another holiday there ere it comes within the 
grasp of the railway, and the crowds which railways bring. 



OLD ESSEX DEEDS. 

BY F. A. BLAYDES. 

n^HE following deeds have been transcribed from the originals, 
^ which have been in my possession for some years, previous to 
which they had lain by for a considerable period, with many others 
relating to different counties, amongst the effects of a deceased 
relative. Luckily I rescued them from probable destruction, and 
have amused myself lately by transcribing them, thinking they might 
possess some interest for the local antiquary. 

No. I is a beautifully-written document, measuring 5f inches by 
5^, the ink as black as the day it was written. It is interesting as 
giving the name of a prior, " Frater Gilbertus," of Berden Priory, 
which Dugdale does not mention. A peculiarity is the form " In 
huius rei test " for "In cuius." 

No. II is neatly written between lines, and measures 8f inches 

• The Rector mentions that rare moths and butterflies, including the Camberwell Beauty, 
have been taken.— Ed. E.R. 
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by 5. It is a grant to the same priory of eight acres of land by 
Fulc de Bacon. 

No. Ill is written in a very small hand and lacks the neatness 
and finish of the above two. It measures 9I inches by 3^. 

No. IV, which measures 8J inches by 5^, is in a more running 
hand ; the stems of the tall letters are spurred. Possibly it may be 
referred to an earlier period than No. III. 

No. V. Here we come to a different style of caligraphy, precise 
and bold ; the initial " S " of " Sciant " is drawn large, as in 
illuminated MSS. The size of the parchment is 13 inches by 5f, 
with ample margin all round the writing. It is a grant of the manor 
and advowson of Reynes Parva. 

No. VI is a lease by Sir Giles Capell, knight, to Thomas Hull, 
senior, and Alice, his wife, of four acres of land in the parish of 
Stebbing, and is noteworthy as containing a curious condition of 

tenancy. 

I. Maneuden, CO. Essex, a.d. 12 — . 

Omnibus Christi fidelibus hoc scriptum visuris uel audituris Frater Gilbertus 
Prior de Berdene et eiusdem loci canonici salutem in domino. Nouerit universitas 
nostra voluntate per communem consensum capituli nostri dedisse concessisse et 
presenti carta nostra confirmasse Ricardo de Pinchepol pro homagio et seruicio 
suo quatuor acras terre arabilis in villa de magnedene quas tenuimus de Henrico 
de Schaudeford et Emma vxore sua. quarum vna acra et tres rode iacent ad 
Flodgate ex australi parte terre que fuit Matilde Frowe. et vna roda ex boreali 
parte Flodgate inter terram Thome de Sauzusmaris et terram quam Ingelram de 
Cantilupo aliqup tenuit. et vna acra iacet ad longam dolam iuxta spinas, et vna 
acra iacet in Siwandescroft. Tenendum et habendum dicto Ricardo et heredibus 
suis et cuiqunque aliquo modo assignare uel legare noluerit exceptis domibus 
religiosis et Judeis de nobis et de successoribus nostris libere. quiete. pacifice. iure 
€t hereditarie. Reddendum inde per annum nobis et successoribus nostris 
duodecim denarios. ad duos terminos anni. videlicet ad Pascham sex denarios etad 
festum sancti michaelis sex denarios. pro omnibus seruiciis consuetudinibus et 
exactionibus predicte terre spectantibus. saluo seruicio domini Regis, videlicet 
quantum pertinet ad defensionem quatuor acrarum terre arabilis de eodem feudo. 
Nos uero et successores nostri Warantizabimus prenominatas quatuor acras terre 
cum omnibus pertinenciis suis absque ullo retenemento predicto Ricardo et 
heredibus suis et omnibus eorum assignatis pretaxatis exceptis per predictum 
seruicium contra omnes gentes imperpetuum. In huius rei testimonium capituli 
nostri sigillo presens scriptum roborauimus. Hiis testibus Domino Gilberto 
Anglico. Petro de Bokintone. Warino filio Ricardi. Martino Bataille. Willelmo 
Luuel. Ranulfo Luuel. Waltero clerico. Thoma de Sauzusmar. Ernulfo de 
Stokmade. Petro de Acton. Ricardo filio Radulfi, Johanne de Manwode et aliis. 

Circular seal in green wax, imperfect, about if in diameter, 
indistinct Lombardic lettering round margin, in centre an eagle or 
falcon (?) with wings closed, reguardant. 
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II. Maneuden, CO. Essex, a.d. 12—. 

Sciant presentes et futuri quod ego Fulco de Bacon filius domini Henrici de 
Bacon concessi et hac presenti carta mea confirmaui et pro me et pro heredibus 
meis insempiternum quietam clamam pro salute anime mee vxoris mee et heredum 
et antecessorum meorum Deo et beate marie et ecclesie Sancti Johannis Apostoli 
et Evangeliste de Berden et canonicis ibidem Deo ministrantibus totum Jus et 
clamium quod habui uel habere potui seu aliquo modo videbar habere In illis octo 
acris terre cum omnibus suis pertinenciis quas tenui in uilla de Magnuedene 
jacentibus in campo que uocatur Crokhole inter terram Johannis de Pinchepol 
hinc inde. Abutantibus ad capud orientalem super terram meam et ad capud 
occidentalem super terram Radulphi le Chamberleng Habendum et tenendum 
dictis ecclesie et canonicis et eorum successoribus in liberam puram et perpetuam 
elemosinam libere quiete solute et integre bene et in pacem imperpetuum sine 
clamio aut calumpnia mei uel heredum meorum Ita videlicet quod nee ego 
predictus Fulco neque heredes mei seu aliquis per nos uel pro nobis aliquod jus 
uel clamium nomine alienationis in dicto tenemento de [?] cetero potuerint exigere 
aut calumpniare Et ut hec mea concessio presentis carte mee confirmatio et quieta 
clamatio rata sit et stabit et inconcussa permaneat et firmitatis semper robur 
optineat nee ab aliquo impostremum impediri uel reuocari possit Huic presenti 
scripto sigilli mei impressionem apposui Hiis testibus Domino Stephano de 
Bassingeburn Symone de Furnell militibus Henrico de Johanna de 

Pinchepol Galfrido le Chamberleng Roberto de Roheng. Willelmo Batayll 
Radulfo de Farnham Johanne de Rocheford Reginaldo de Anomere Stephano 
filio Robert! Roberto Curteys Ricardo filio Willelmi Gilberto filio Robert! 
Johanne ad Stagnum et aliis. 

Seal vesica shape, impression obliterated. Apparently same as 
No. IV. 

III. Colne-Engayne, CO. Essex, a.d. 1350. 

Sciant presentes et futuri quod ego Johannis Engayne cliiualer dedi concessi 
et hac presenti carta mea indentata confirmaui Alicie Bartolomew de Colne 
Engayne totum illud messuagium cum gardino et crofto adiacentem haijs fossa tis 
cum omnibus alijs pertinentijs suis que tenementum quondam Annoa Vyncent de 
me tenuit in Colne predicta ac eciam totius illud curtilagium vocatum 
Whitesleyhtone cum pertinentijs suis Habendum et tenendum omnia predictas 
terras et tenementos cum pertinentijs suis de me et heredibus meis predicte 
Alicie et heredibus de corpore suo existentibus per seruiciam militarem Redendo 
inde annuatim michi et heredibus meis duodecim denarios argenti ad quatuoranni 
terminos videlicet ad festam Pasche Natiuitatis Sancti Johannis Baptiste Sancti 
Michaelis et Sancti Andree equis porcionibus et vnum heriott videlicet meliorem 
bestiam post mortem cuiuscunque tenentis et . . . ad curiam meam de Colne 
Engayne Et si contingat predictum redditum in parte uel in toto a retro esse ad 
aliquem terminum predictum quod extunc bene liceat michi et heredibus meis 
omnia predicte terre et tenementa cum pertinentijs suis . . . seisere et retinere 
cum omnibus bonis et catallis in eisdem inuentis quousque de predicto redditu et 
arreragijs eiusdem michi heredibus seu assignatis meis integre fuerit satisfactum 
Et ego predictus Johannes Engayne et heredes mei omnia predicte terre et 
tenementa cum pertinentijs suis predicte Alicie et heredibus de corpore suo 
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existantibus in forma predicto contra omnes gentes Warantizabimus et defendemus 
In cuius rei testimonium vni parti huius scripti penes dicti Alicie remanent! 
sigillum meum apposui Alteri vero parti penes me remanenti predicta Alicia 
srgillum suumapposuit Hijs testibus Roberto , . , outer Ricardo Peuerel Ricardo 
Digalot et alijs Datum apud Colne Engayne die mercurij proximo post festum 
Sancti Andree Apostoli anno regni Regis Edwardi tercij a conquesto vicessimo 
quarto. 

Small oval seal, impression indistinct. 

IV.— Colne-Engaine, CO. Essex, a.d. 13 — . 

Sciant presentes et futuri quod Ego Alicia quondam vxor Thome de fforcholt 
concessi et hac mea carta presenti confirmaui Willelmo de Berekingg filio 
Johannis de Berekingg totam illam terram cum pertinentijs quam tenui de domino 
Johanne Engayne in villa de Colmn* Engayne in campo vocato steylefeld de 
feodo dicti domini Johannis Engayne jacentem inter terram domini Johannis 
Engayne ex vna parte et terram quidem Willelmi fabri ex altera sicut includitur 
et demonstratur Habendam et tenendam predicto Willelmo et heredibus sius et 
assignatis de capite dominis feodo illius aut quibus et quos dare vendere legare 
uel aliquo modo assignare voluerint libere quiete bene in pace integre here- 
ditarie et imperpetuum Reddendo inde capitalibus dominis feodo illius annuatim 
seruicia debita et consueta scilicet sex denarios ad quatuor anni terminos scilicet 
ad festum sancti michaelis tres obolos et ad festum sancti andree apostoli tres 
obolos et ad Pascham tres obolos et ad nativitatem Sancti Johannis Baptiste tres 
obolos. Et ad scutagium cum evenerit ad viginti solidos vnum obolum et ad 
plus plus et adminus minus pro omnibus seruiciis consuetudinibus sectis curie 
auxilia et demanda solaribus.[?] Et ego dicta Alicia et heredes mei totam dictam 
terram cum pertinentijs Warantizabimus defendemus et monialibus acquietabimus 
predicto Willelmo et heredibus suis et suis assignatis contra omnes imperpetuum 
pro hae ante concessione et presentis carte confirmatione dedit michi predictus 
Johannes de Berekingg vnam peceam terre in escambio que quidem terra jacet 
in campo vocato mochelfeld. In cuuis rei testimonium huic presenti carta sigillum 
meum apposui Hiis testibus domino Johanne Enga)nie domino Ricardo Brumtone 
domino Willelmo de Hanyfelde Roberto de Polhey Ricardo de Piro Johanne 
Sauage Willelmo de Goldingtone Henrico Miles Henrico Oyn et multis alijs. 

Seal vesica-shaped, a fleurde-lys. 

V. — Reynes Parva, CO. Essex, a.d. 1465. 

Sciant presentes et futuri quod nos Johannes Stede et . . . Ricardus Dykeman 
dimisimus feoffauimus liberauimus et hac presenti carta nostra confirmauimus 
Ricardo . . . Turnannt Thome Staunton mercero Thome Tymcot Rogero Purpet 
Willelmo Turner clerico et Henrico Pachet Manerium nostrum de Reygns parua 
in comitatu Essexsie vna cum aduocacione ecclesie parochialis eiusdem manerij et 
alijs suis pertinentijs habendum et tenendum totum predictum manerium vna cum 
aduocacione ecclesie parochialis eiusdem manerij et alijs suis pertinentijs prefatis 
Ricardo Turnannt Thome Thome Rogero Willelmo et Henrico heredibus et . . . 
assignatis eorum imperpetuum De capitalibus dominis feodo iUius per seruiciam 
inde debitam et de iure consueta. Sciant insuper universi nos prefatos Johannem 
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Stcdc ct Ricardum Dykeman assignasse fccissc loco quibus nostro posuissc et 
constituisse dilectos nobis in Christo Johanncm Waytc et Johannem Isabell fidelcs 
ct legitimos attornatos nostros coniunctim ct diuisim ad deliberandos pro nobis ct 
nomine nostro prefatis Ricardo Turnannt Thome Stannton Thome Symcot Rogero 
Purpet Willclmo Turner et Henrico Pachett plenam ct pacificam possessionem et 
seisinam de et in manerio ct aduocacione predicto cum suis pertinentijs secundum 
vnum formam tenorem ct effectum prescntis Carte nostre eis inde confecta. 
Ratum et gratum habentum et habiturum totum et quicquid predicti . . . 
Johannes Wayte ct Johannes Isabell attornati nostri coniunctim vel diuisim 
nomine nostro fecerunt seu eorum alter feceret in premissis per presentes In cuius 
rei testimonium huic presenti Carte nostre Sigilla nostra apposuimus Hijs testibus 
Thoma Moungomery Milite Johanne Grene Clcmente Spyce Johanne Taselerc 
Willclmo Clerk et alijs. Datum apud Reygnes predictam duodecimo die mensis 
Marcij Annoregni Regis Edwardi quarti post conquestum quinto. 

Seal a lion rampant. 

VI. — Stebbing, CO. Essex, A.D. 1553. 

This indenture made the xj*"* daye of October in the firste yere of the reigne of 
our most drede soueraigne ladie marie by the grace of god quene of Englond 
ffraunce and Irelonde defendor of the faith And in yerth the supreme hede of the 
Chirche of Englond and Irelonde Betwene Sir Gyles Capell Knyght on the one 
partie And Thomas Hull thelder barboure and Alice his wife on the other partie 
Witnessith that the same Thomas and Alice haue demysed graunted and to f3me 
letten and by these presents do demyse graunte and to fyne lett vnto the saydc 
Sir Gyles and his assignes all that there tytle and interest the whiche they nowe 
clayme to haue of and in ffoure acres of lande lying in hechcfelds be it more or 
lesse with all wayes meets and bounds ther unto belonging and apperteynyng sett 
lying and being within the parishe of Stebbing in the Countie of Essex To haue 
and to holde all thatt there said title interest of and in the said iiij acres of lande 
and of euerye parte and parcell therof to the said Sir Gyles his executors and 
assignes from the feast of saynt mighell tharchaungell last past before the date 
herof vnto thende terme and duringe the hole lyfife of the same alice att the 
pleassure of the said Sir Gyles his executors and assignes In consideracon and 
recompence wherof the same Sir Gyles is contented and aggreed by these presents 
to permytt and suffer the said Thomas and Alice for to haue towe beests or kync 
grasyng and goyng within his parke anci londs of Stebbing aforesaide duringe 
the lyfe of the saide Alice in like manner and forme as he hathe hertofore 
grannted vnto George Pytts keper of the same parke Savinge only thatt they the 
same Thomas and Alice shall att all tymes herafter duringe the said terme att 
there owen proper costs and charges fynde vnto there said ij bests or kyne 
sufficient wynterstoore as hey and strawe to be expended vpon them as often as 
nede shall require during the same terme In Wittness wherof the parties aboue 
named to these present indentures entchanngeably haue sette there sealles Yeven 
the daye an J yere aboue written. 
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THE HISTORY AND PRESERVATION 
OF PARISH REGISTERS, 

\A^ITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE REGISTER OF 
GREAT CLACTON. 

BY GEOllGE GATFIELD. 

** pARISH REGISTERS," as a great authority has said, "rank 
^ with the most important and interesting of documentary- 
history. They are, without doubt, the most valuable national 
records we possess, yet, with few exceptions, they have been in the 
past the least cared for, and the worst kept. They prove the glory of 
the rich man, his noble birth ; and the pride of the poor man, his 
worthy fathers. To each their value is unquestionable, but espe- 
cially to the poor man, because they are the only records of his good 
name." Their value is proved, if proof were wanting, no less by the 
comparatively recent and eager investigations of historians, 
genealogists, antiquaries, and others, who have brought to light, and 
published in various forms, many of these historical records, than by 
the corresponding public appreciation of these labours. 

Many of these old records have, however, suffered much in time 
past from sheer neglect of custodians ignorant of their intrinsic 
value. There is abundant evidence to show that many Registers 
have been lost on this account, and that others, in certain parishes 
of this country, have been put to most ignoble purposes. That such ; 
priceless treasures should have been used for " wrapping up grocery," 
and " covering the tester of a bedstead," almost passes belief. In 
1857, a visitor at the village school of Colton discovered that the 
psalters of the children were covered with the leaves of the parish 
register. Some of these were reclaimed, and replaced in the church. 
Parish Registers were instituted in England by a royal injunc- 
tion, published by Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, on the 29th 
September, 1538. "The Curate of every parish Church shall keep 
one book or register, which book he shall every Sunday take forth, 
and in the presence of the Churchwardens, or one of them, write 
and record in the same all the weddings, christenings, and burials 
made the whole week before, and for every time that the same shall 
be omitted, he shall forfeit to the said Church iii" iiii^." 
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Previous to that time there were no records kept of the genera- 
tions of people who lived, and moved, and had their being in this 
country, except the evidences collected by the heralds, and as these 
important personages made their profession a profitable one, it is not 
to be wondered at that only the names of those people who dis- 
tinguished themselves in the Church or State, or were possessed of 
landed estates, or able to pay the heralds' fees, have been handed 
down to posterity. Of the general bulk of the people, no account 
was taken whatever. But on the institution of parish Registers, this 
state of things was completely altered ; for not only the names of 
the rich and great have been recorded and preserved, but also those 
of our worthy ancestors who earned their bread by the sweat of 
their brow, and whose industry, skill, and perseverance have 
helped to make our country glorious, to found and people colonies, 
and to sow the seeds of civilisation all over the world. 

Now it must not be supposed that Registers were of Protestant 
origin. Cromwell had in early life resided in the Low Countries, 
where he became familiar with the baptismal Registers introduced by 
the Spanish clergy. His shrewdness, recognising their political 
value, suggested the advantage of extending them to marriages and 
burials, when he established the system in England; and to him 
belongs the full credit, not only of their institution, but also of this 
improvement. 

The importance of registering marriages as well as baptisms was 
soon recognised by Protestants and Catholics alike, and was pre- 
scribed as a law of the Catholic Church by the Council of Trent, 
November nth, 1563. 

At the time of issuing the royal injunction, a rumour was widely 
spread that some new tax on the offices of the Church was con- 
templated, and many short-sighted and prejudiced people did all 
they could to oppose the introduction of this new institution. But 
Cromwell was a man of shrewdness and resolution, unlikely to 
relinquish a favourite project out of deference to the scruples and 
ignorance of the enemies of progress. As he had already received 
considerable support, both from the government and clergy, he 
issued the historical injunction on the 29th September, 1538. 

In compliance with this injunction, many registers were imme- 
diately commenced. Of the extant Registers which have survived the 
negligence of their legal guardians, no less than 812 begin from that 
year. That of St. Alkmund's, Derby, is one of them. In it is 
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inscribed : " In ye 30 yeare of ye reign of King Henry 8th, in ye 
moneth of Septembre, Thomas Cromwell, Lord Privy Seal, Vice- 
gerente to ye Kings Royal Highness, sent his injunction to all 
Bishops and Curates through ye Realme, charging them to God that 
in every parish church the Bible of ye largest volume should be 
placed for all men to reade on, and that a Book of register should 
alsoe be provided, and kept in every parish church, wherein should 
be written every wedding, christening, and burying within ye same 
parish for ever, in obedience to which this book was provided, 
9 Nov., 1538." 

" The Bible of ye largest volume " referred to in this injunction 
was known as Cranmer's Bible, but in reality it was Tyndale's Bible, 
revised by Cranmer, and to which the latter appended a preface. A 
reading-desk was set up in a conspicuous part of the church, on 
which was placed the great Bible, and, in order to prevent it from 
being taken away by any ill-disposed person, it was safely secured 
by an iron chain. 

The general alarm of the people on this new institution was 
often excited by the language inscribed in the Register, when 
the vicar and churchwardens took occasion to exult in a fresh 
departure from the old Catholic religion. In the Register of 
Newbottle, Northamptonshire, we find this inscription : 

1538, Oct. I, " Thys boke mayde by ye expresse commandement of our most 
Soverygne Lord Kynge Henry VIII by ye Grace of God Kynge of England and 
of France, Defender of ye fayth, Lord of Yreland, and ye Supreme hede in earth 
of this hys church of England, for certen goodly usys by hys ryght excellent wyse 
and sage Counceil, devised, and upon lyke considerations instituted as by the 
divisyons of ye same in iii sondrie places here following may apere begynnynge 
in ye yere of hys prosperous and honorable reyne xxx, and in ye yere of our 
Mayster Christ MDXXXVIII, fyrst day of Octobre to be exercysed after ye 
forme as thereafter ensueth. The Lord Thomas Cromwell Lord Privy Seal and 
Vicegerente to hys hyghnesse of ye ecclesiastical jurisdiction exhibiting to us 
ye clergy ye same with dy verse other at ye tyme lyke fruytful and laudable 
inventions meted to ye glory of God to ye Kynges honour and to ye greate 
benefyts of this hys realme and annihilatynge of ye hyssop of Rome hys long 
falsely pretensyed and usurped powres. I Edward Medley beynge vicar here, 
Robert Wyat, and Thomas Harden, Church wardens, statyng our lyke assydu- 
ouse prayer with all fydelitye and obsequence to ye accomplyshment of ye 
contents of ye same Amen." 

No_wonder the people were scared, when such an ambiguous 
inscription as that was preached to them. 

On the 25th October, 1597, the clergy of Canterbury, in 
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Convocation, made a new ordinance respecting Registers, which was 
formally approved by Queen Elizabeth.' It commences by noticing 
their great utility, and lays down minute regulations for their pre- 
servation. Every parish was to provide itself with a parchment 
book, in which the (entries from the old paper books were to be 
fairly and legibly transcribed, each page being authenticated by the 
signature of the minister and churchwardens. No minister could 
escape the obligation, for at his institution he had to subscribe to 
this protestation : " I shall keep the register book according to the 
Queens Majestyes instructions." The book was to be kept in 
a sure coffer, with three locks, of which the minister and each 
churchwarden was to keep a key, and for the security against loss, 
a true copy of names of all persons christened, married, or buried 
in the year before, was to be transmitted every year, within a month 
after Easter, to the bishop of the diocese, to be preserved in the 
episcopal archives. 

In making the transcript of the Registers of Great Clacton, the 
first book, from 1542 to 1550, seems to have escaped the notice of 
the transcribers ; the extant transcript dates from July, 1560 to 1599, 
and forms part of the second book. With that exception, the whole 
of the books appear to be in the original handwriting of the 
succeeding vicars. 

In 1678 an Act of Parliament was passed which enacted that "for 
the encouragement of the woollen manufacturers, and preventing of 
the exportation of money for the importing of linen, no corpse shall 
be buried but in woollen, after the first of August, and not in any 
shirt, shift, sheet, or shroud, or anything whatsoever made or mingled 
with flax, hemp, silk, hair, gold or silver, or any stuff or thing other 
than what is made of sheep wool only, under a penalty of ;^5." It 
was also ordered that a register should be kept m every parish, of 
persons buried there, and affidavit should be made within eight days 
after such burial that the corpse was buried in woollen. This Act 
was duly complied with, and remained in force a great many years. 

In the time of William III, the Parliament made a novel use of 
the parish Registers to replenish the exhausted exchequer. Amongst 
other taxes for carrying on the war with France, a graduated scale of 
duties was, in 1694, imposed for five years upon births, marriages, 
and burials, and upon bachelors and widowers. For the collection 
of this tax the clergy were required, under a penalty of ;^ioo, to 
keep a register of all births in the parish, whether the children were 
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baptised or not. Many registers, therefore, of this date are punctually- 
kept, and the birth is usually recorded as well as the baptism^ 
Dissenting ministers were required to enter the births of their 
followers in the parish Register, for the sake of the fee. The 
graduated scale of fees was, for burials, from 4s. to ;^5o ; for births, 
from 2S. to ;^3o ; for marriages, from 2s. 6d. to ^£$0 ; and for 
bachelors above twenty-five years of age, and widowers, from is. to- 
;^i2 I OS. yearly. This law was constantly evaded, many by so doing 
exposing themselves and their families to ruin. The Act, which was- 
very unpopular, was suffered to expire; afterwards, registration of 
births was generally discontinued, and was never renewed until 
the new system was established in 1836. 

The Stamp Act of 1783 imposed a duty of 3d. upon every entry^ 
in the parish register. Every parson, vicar, etc., was vested with 
full power and authority to demand and receive from the under- 
taker or other person employed in or about a funeral, or 
from the parties married, or from the parent of a child 
whose birth or christening was registered, the sum of 3d. 
Refusal to pay the said duty to the king, involved a forfeit of 
;^5. This was probably quite the most objectionable statute in 
the whole series, inasmuch as rich and poor were taxed alike. 
Very often, the poor refused to pay, and the clergy were placed 
in the invidious light of tax gatherers. They frequently paid the 
tax themselves rather than incur the ill-will of their poor parishioners. 
This Act was denounced all over the country as petty tyranny, and 
met with so much opposition that many parishes discontinued the 
practice of registration for years. In the year 1800, when the first 
census of population of Great Britain was taken, based upon the 
returns made by the clergy, and including a list of parish Registers 
between 1700 and 1800, it was discovered that hundreds of parish 
Registers were deficient for periods varying from thirty to eighty 
years. These deficiencies could seldom be supplied from the bishops' 
transcripts. The result was in many cases most disastrous, especially 
to the wives of soldiers and sailors who lost their lives in the 
service of the country. Many a poor woman was deprived of all 
rights, allowance, or compensation for the death of her husband, 
because she could not produce her marriage certificate from the 
parish Registers. The fault of this non-registration was principally 
owing to the jealousy of a great number of the clergy, of parlia- 
mentary interference, and their opposition to all legislation in any 
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way concerning themselves. This unfortunate Act was repealed in 
1794. The Great Clactonians, being a law-abiding community, con- 
formed to the Act, but only for about thirteen months. 

Every year parish registers are becoming of greater value as 
national records. They are not only indispensable to the local 
historian, and invaluable in tracing family history, but they have for 
a long time been the only public documents in existence for deter- 
mining questions of inheritance, for the heralds' visitations were con- 
fined to the nobility and gentry, and were discontinued more than 
two hundred years ago. 

The Act of 1836 was the most important Act in relation to 
parish Registers. Since the passing of that Act, a certified copy of 
every entry of birth, marriage, and burial is annually transmitted to 
the office of the Registrar-General in London, where every possible 
care is taken for its safe keeping. These are systematically arranged 
and catalogued, a certified copy of any entry being obtainable on 
application for the sum of 3s. 6d. 

The Registers of Great Clacton, in all probability, dated from 
1538, but the early portion is missing. I have transcribed them 
from the beginning, to the end of 1837. The first book, which dates 
from 1542 to 1550, is in a very sad, mutilated condition. It seems 
to have been lost sight of for a considerable time, and, when dis- 
covered, it was found to be so much affected by damp that some 
portion of it had mouldered away. It would be interesting to know 
how that book was inscribed. The subsequent books, of which 
there are about a dozen, seem to have been carefully preserved by 
their custodians. They are, in fact, in a fairly good condition, and, 
with the aid of a magnifying glass, nearly every name and word they ^ 
contain has been deciphered. Nevertheless, it is much to be / 
regretted that many breaks, sometimes of several months, occur in / 
the entries, and that a strict method of registration has not always / 
been observed. It will be seen in the early part of the register, 
with regard to dates, that the old ecclesiastical calendar was followed, 
by which the year was held to begin on the 25th of March ; further, 
it will be noticed that the letter U almost invariably takes the place 
of the letter V, as in the name of Bauing (Baving). With regard to 
the orthography of proper names, these registers, in common with 
all contemporary documents, exhibit the well-known characteristic 
variations. On that account, therefore, it will be found that the 
same family name will often be written in many different ways, or 
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according to the method of the writer : yet, in most, if not in all^ 
cases, in whatever way the name is written, the correct, or, at least, 
the appropriate sound is generally preserved, as in the ancient name 
of Beadle. Jn "historical documents this name is written in ten or 
twelve different ways. 

A few extracts from this book may be of interest : 

1542. The ffyrst daye of Januarij Thomas the chyeld crystyned John Payne 
the fFather and Jone the Mother. 

The vii daye of Januarij John the chyeld beryed Wyllyam Hunt the fifather and 
Marget the mother 

The XV daye of Januarij marryed Gregary Wryght and Margat Kyemther hys 
wyefFe. 

1544. The xvii daye off Maye ffelysse the cheld chreystened John Byott the 
ffather and ffelysse the Mother. 

The xviii daye of Julij maryed Rob' Newmane and Annys Odys ys wyfF 

Item ye xv daye of Nouember Ann the chyllde crystened and Thomas Garner 
ye father & Barbere ye mother 

It: ye ij day of May beryed J hone Rede 

1546 It ye xxvi day of Marche beryed Wyll Smythe 

It: ye ix day of Julij maried Vincente Clarke and Jehan his wyfe 

It Februarij ye xxviii day beryed J hone Gardener the cheyllde. 

It May ye xx day beryed Anne Clarke 

It June ye xv day Jone the chyllde cristened Jhone Smythe ye father and 
Jone ye mother 

It. The X daye off October Rob* Potter maryed and Essbyett his wyefif. 

It will be observed by the injunction I have quoted, that the 
whole duty of registering was imposed on the clergy, without fee or 
reward. New injunctions were issued from time to time in the 
succeeding reigns ; but the ordinance of registers remained sub- 
stantially the same until 1597. 

The oldest Registers now extant are usually transcripts made ia 
pursuance of the injunction of 1597, at the expense of the parish. In 
some few parishes the original paper books are still in existence. 
These are of the utmost value. From a careful collation with the 
parchment transcripts, it has been discovered that the original 
entries are often abbreviated in the copy. For example, at St. 
Dunstan's West, London, 156 1, Feb. 17, to " Mr. Rithe buried," ia 
the original is added, " a benchar of Lyncolnes Yne buryed out of ye 
newe brycke byldynge in owre p'rishe the hether syde of Lyncolnes 
Yne." 

In Catholic times, to the entry of the burial, there was often 
added a short prayer, " whose sowle Jesu pardon Amen " ; " Upon. 
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whose sowle I pray God have merci " ; or, " whose Soule Jesu 
pardon and bring to eternal reste." 

Many of the early Registers are written in Latin. This was 
generally discontinued in the time of James I. In the register of 
All Saints', Derby, is this note: " 1610, May 16. I see no reason 
why a register for English people should be written in Latin." 

Ric. Kilbie, Minister. 

In various registers there are found entries of what were called 
Creatura Christi (a creature of Christ, or child of God). The 
explanation is this: A midwife was bound to baptize a child at once, 
if there was any danger of its dying before a priest could arrive. I 
give one extrajct as an example: St. Peter's, Oxford — " 1563, July 
17, The daughter of Master Humphrey was baptized in his own 
house, and was named a child of Christ." 

Baptisms of illegitimate children are designated in various ways, 
as almost every minister had some peculiar whim of his own ; for 
•example : 

Burwash, Sussex, 1566. "John, Son of Thomasine Collins, bapt. Dec. 12, 
who the father was nobody knows." 

Croydon, 1582. "William, Son of the land." 

Twickenham, 1590. "A scape begotten child." 

Isleworth, 1603. " Anne Twine, the child of anybody." 

Forcett, Yorks, 1662. " Anne, supposed daughter of Sir Jeremiah Smithson, 
fathered by the said Sir Jeremiah himself in ye church." 

Lambeth, 1685. " George Speedwell, a merry begot." 

Foundlings are entered in many parish registers, and fanciful 
names were generally given to them. The poet Crabbe mentions 
Sir Richard Monday ; he was found on Monday, and died at 
Monday Place. 

Durham, 1548. " Thomas Nameless baptized Nov 22. 

„ 1565. Cuthbert Godsend, baptized Feb 17. 

St. Dunstan's West, London, 1594. Dunstan, a child found. 
161 8. Mary Porch, found in ye Porch. 
1631. Elizabeth Middlesex, found in Chancery Lane. 

Many of the children found in London were named after the 
<:hurches where they were baptized, such as Lawrence, Dunstan, 
Clement, Temple, etc. 

Other curious entries are frequently met with, as : 

Wadhurst, Sussex. Damaris, the wife of Robert Gower, was buried Nov I 
1674. without funeral rites, not from any bad motive but on account of her having 
died from an infectious disease. 
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Kyloe, Northumberland, 1696, Dec. 7. Buried Henry ye Son of Henry Watson, 
he was so great a fool that he never could put on his own clothes, and never left 
ye house a ^ of a mile in all his life, aged 36. 

Ramsden, Essex, 1708, Apr 4. Mary Feast was buried, a feast too delicate for 
worms unless God be willing — Indeed she was rather aged. 

S* Peters, Oxford. 1568. Buried Alyce ye wyff of a naughtie fellow called 
Mathew Manne [This naughtie fellow meant a dissenter]. 

After this digression, we will return to the injunction of 1597. 
It will be remembered that each page of the transcript had to be 
attested by the minister and churchwardens. Now if these tran- 
scripts are to be relied upon, it would seem that some of these 
personages lived to a good old age. For instance, Robert Barnes 
was said to have been vicar of Bromyard 82 years, and one of his 
churchwardens filled that office from 1538 to 1600. Equal lon- 
gevity has been attributed to the vicar of St. Neots. But the most 
ludicrous assertion is that of the vicar of Keyham, Leicestershire, 
who is said to have held his living 92 years, and had the same 
churchwardens for 70 years. It is needless to say that by examination 
of the original Register this calculation has been proved to be 
erroneous. 

With regard to the minister and churchwardens signing each 
page of the transcript, those of Clacton were very remiss in their 
duty, this part of the Register not being signed at all. Perhaps the 
churchwardens had a good excuse, for in all probability they were 
unable to write their own names. The first evidence we find of the 
Register being signed, is at the end of the year 1618, when there 
appears the signature of " Joh. Warren, Minister, and John Byshopp, 
and Thomas Maynard his mark. Churchwardens." The next year it 
was signed by Joh. Warren, Minister ; the two Churchwardens, 
Richard Tanner, and William Geale, being unable to write their 
names, appended their marks. After that time we frequently find 
the Register signed by the vicar, and attested by the churchwardens 
thus : 

Scene & allowed by us W" Mott, Tho" Weeley. 

During the time of the Civil War, parish registers shared in the 
general confusion of the Anglican Church, and were for the first time 
regulated by Act of Parliament. On December 6th, 1644, the 
Directory ordained that a fair Register book of vellum should be pro- 
vided in every parish, and thatthe names of all children baptized, 
and the time of their birth, and also the names of the persons 
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married and buried, should be set down therein by the minister. 
Now this is the first instance of the minister being required to 
register births as well as baptisms ; and as far as Clacton is con- 
cerned, this order was very indifferently obeyed at the time, although 
later on the dates of births are frequently recorded. During this 
time, and that of the Commonwealth, there is a great falling off in 
the number of entries, especially during the latter period, when they 
are very erratic, and few and far between. This may be accounted 
for by reason of the Registers being taken out of the hands of the 
clergymen, who were at that time sequestrated. At the Restoration 
they recovered possession, and in many cases their first act was to 
insert an entry expressive of their contempt or disgust for the 
intruding ministers who had superseded them during the Protec- 
torate. The Clacton Register contains the following note : 

I doe allowe of M' Joseph Longe to have the custodie of this Register Booke, 
whoe is chosen by the Inhabitants of Great Clacton to bee the Register of the s** 
parish, signed Tho Bowes. 

This Thos. Bowes lived at Great Bromley. He was a knight of 
the shire, a justice of the peace, and in conjunction with Sir 
Harbottle Grimston, seems to have exercised a good deal of 
influence in this part of the county, especially in harassing and 
persecuting the poor. A large number of documents in the church 
chest of Great Clacton, bear testimony to the power and influence of 
these two knights, and, according to Morant, they were cruelly busy 
in the persecution and execution of poor silly persons called witches. 
No less than sixteen poor women (one from St. Osyth) were caused 
by them to be executed at Chelmsford, for witchcraft, at one time. 
Joseph Long had been vicar of Great Clacton from 1639 to the time 
of the Commonwealth, when he was deprived of his living, and to his 
eternal disgrace he aided and abetted those two cruel and murdering 
knights by turning informer against poor defenceless women, and 
denouncing them as witches. What will the Clacton people of the 
present day think of one of their own ministers of the Gospel 
disgracing his holy calling by assisting in such villainous proceedings? 
This will account for the note in the Register appointing Joseph 
Long to be its custodian. The appointment, however, was illegal, 
for whatever power Sir Thos. Bowes possessed, it was beyond his 
jurisdiction to exercise any authority over the Register. The 
minister of the parish church for the time being was the legal 
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Registrar, and, together with the churchwardens, was responsible for 
its safe custody. 

Below are further extracts from the Clacton Register : 

1560 March the six and twenteth daye was buryed Nicholas Audley Curate of 

Much Clacton. 
1564 June the first daye was married Clement Cookow to Sisley ffowler^ 

weddow. 

July the six and twenteth daye was married William Carsey to Alice Smith 

Single folks. 

Dec the third day was John Mylsopp married to Johane Helles a 

mayde. 
1 57 1 The twelveth day was John Marsh mar** to Martha Marchant young 

folks. 

1573 Sept. the one and twenteth daye, was Jerymye Page mar** to Ann 
ffayrcloth. 

1574 Aug. the ffirst daye, was baptized John Page the Sonne of Jerimye Page 
and Ann his wyef. 

The ffyftenth daye was baptized Thomas PoUey the sonne of William 

Polley by Alice his wyef. 
1577 Nov. the fourtenth daye was James Wharton marryed to Phillis Knight 

the daughter of Stephe Knight of Much Clacton single woman. 
1593 Nov. the nyne and twenteth daye was baptized ffrances Richmond the 

Daughter of Thomas Richmond by Ann his wyef w* was the sonne of 

Robert Richmond & Marye his wyef wch was the daughter of Thomas 

Knowles late of Alisham in the Countye of Norf : gentleman and Johane 

his wyef. 

Anna the daug of W" Bogays by Mary his wyef was borne Monday Nov. 

the 14 1653 about 2 of the clock in the morning baptized ye day 

following. 

Lany the Son of Benjamin Rous by Mary, his wife was born ye 14 Jan. 

between l and 2 a clock and bapt^ ye 28*** of ye same month 1662. 

William Field the Son of Gervy Field and Elizabeth his Wife was bapt** 

the 6 day of June Anno Domini 1673 in the parish of Much Clacton. 
1776 James Windell the Son of James and Mary his Wife was borne the first of 

March about 7 of the clock in the morning & bapt** the 4 day of March. " 

Isaac Brown the Sone of Tho Brown and Mary his wife was born the 

iS*** Nov and was bapt^ the same day. 

The burial entries in the Clacton Register, during the years 
when burying in woollen was compulsory, read thus : 

William Man, the husbandman, was bur^ the 16 Nov 1678. Buryed in 
woollen. 
1679 Ambrose Browne gent buried May ye 13 A certificate received &c. 

Mrs Browne buried June ye 16 Buried in linen. 

In this case a penalty of ;^5 was incurred. 

1690 Mary Wilby buryed May ye 23 and affidavit made and brought within ye 
time limitted by ye Act of Parliament for burying in woollen. 
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A similar note to this was occasionally repeated at the beginning 
of the year, and subsequent entries as follows : 

Tho Sparling burycd ffcb 6 Affid : 
Robt Wellham buryed ffcb 19 Affid 

At the end of each year a note was appended thus "A true 
Register with Certificates according to ye late Act of Parliament for 
burying in woollen. 

(signed) Zacharias Hardman, Vicar. 

Scene and allowed by us Wm. Mott. Tho Smyth. 

In the Register of Lanesby, co. Durham, we read 

1678 Anne Marley was wrapped in sheeps skin and then buried 

In 1777 and onwards in the Clacton Register the ages of persons 
buried were added. 

Jan 28 Robert Smith aged 29. 
Apr II John Battrum aged 64 
May 12 James Maskell an infant 

There seems to have been a great mortality amongst the 
children in this year. Out of a total number of 25 persons buried 
no less than 1 7 were registered as infants. 

1778 Feb 15. John Smith aged 58. 
Mar I John Angier infant 
July 14 Jonah Joye aged 55 

1779 Jan 7 M" Mary Schutz aged 79 
Feb 23 James Farthing aged 63. 
May 3. John Day aged 65. 

1780 Feb 6 Catherine Wilson aged 83. 
Ap' 25. John Daniels aged 70 
May 31. Rob* Stevenson aged 67 

Later on the children's ages were added. 

1816 May 22. Samuel John Blackbird ^ a year 
June 7. Harriet Dove I month. 

9 Lucy Green i^ year 
July 8 Thomas Jackaman 3 weeks. 

After the passing of Rose's Act of 181 2 the parent's trade or 
calling was added to the entry of baptisms, for example : 

Eliza of Henry and Lucy Pudney farmer 
Philip of Francis and Elizabeth Wilson, grocer 
William Turpin of William and Sarah Leeds, gentleman 
Lucy of John and Elizabeth Salmon, labourer 
Henry of Cleere and Ann Sadler, butcher 
James of William and Mary Halstead, innholder 
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Joseph of Abraham and Hannah Maskell, glover 
George William of George and Mary Ann Genery, schoolmaster 
William of William and Mary Clarke, shoemaker 
William o James and Susanna Carey, maltster 
John of Robert and Martha Purdy, miller 
Joseph of Joseph and Sarah Bagley, carrier 
James of John and Elizabeth Wilson, carpenter 
John of John and Ann Kerridge, blacksmith 
Henry of Hannah Tye, spinster 

Henry of Henry and Letitia White, Preventive Service 
Aug. 3, 1 81 7. Charles of John and Nancy Rees, Clerk of the Works at 
the Towers. 

This last entry shows when the Martello Towers were built. 

In 1796, or just 100 years ago, there were 62 entries in the 
parish registers, viz., 29 baptisms, 27 burials, and 6 weddings. 

The practice of contracting clandestine marriages was very 
prevalent in England before the passing of the first Marriage Act in 
1754. The chapels at the Savoy, Mayfair, and other places in 
London, were famous for the performance of these marriages, but 
the most notorious place for this traffic was the Fleet Prison, or as 
it was called, the Liberty of the Fleet. At first the ceremony was 
performed in the Chapel of the Fleet, but applications became so 
frequent that a regular trade speedily sprung up. Rooms were fitted 
up in the taverns, and the houses of the Fleet parsons, for the pur- 
pose of performing the ceremony. The persons who celebrated 
the marriages were clergymen of the Church of England, who had 
been consigned for debt to the Prison of the Fleet, and having lost 
all sense of their holy calling, employed touters to bring them such 
persons as required their offices. This place was resorted to by 
all ranks and conditions, from the peer to the chimney sweep. 
Thus, in 1 744 the Hon. Henry Fox, afterwards Lord Holland, made 
a runaway match with the second daughter of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, at the Fleet. The following is the entry in the Fleet Register : 

1744 M^y 3' The Hon. Henry Fox and the Lady Caroline Lennox married. 

Many illustrious names appear in these Registers. 

Clandestine marriages of persons of rank were not, however, 

confined to the Fleet. The Duke of Hamilton's marriage with Miss 

Gunning, which was the immediate cause of the Marriage Act, was 

celebrated in Keith's Chapel, in Mayfair. It is entered in the register 

as follows : 

Mayfair Chapel, London, 1752) February 14th. James, Duke of Hamilton, and 
Eliza Gunning, married. 
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Horace Walpole gives an amusing account of this marriage : 

" The duke carried off Miss Gunning from a ball, and, notwithstanding the 
lateness of the hour, he sent for the rector of St. George's, Hanover Square, 
to marry them. Dr. Trebeck refused to perform the ceremony without licence and 
ring. The duke swore he would send for the archbishop. At last they were 
married with a bed-curtain ring at half-past twelve at night at Mayfair Chapel." 

The Marriage Act required that a marriage should be preceded 
by the publication of banns in a parish church, and that the 
marriage should be there celebrated ; also that a licence might be 
granted by the bishop of a diocese for a marriage to take place in a 
parish church. Mr. Robert Nugent, one of the Parliamentary orators 
against the Act, said: *' How fond people are of private marriages, and 
of saving a little money, we may be convinced by the multitude of 
marriages at Keith's Chapel compared with the number at any 
parish church. At Keith's Chapel there have been 6,000 married in 
a year." 

While the Fleet was the most popular place for marriages by the 
middle and lower classes, Mayfair was described as the " fashion- 
able marriage shop." The Rev. Alexander Keith generously 
records of the rival establishment, " I have often heard a Fleet 
parson say that many have come to be married when they had but 
half-a-crown in their pockets and sixpence to buy a pot of beer, and 
for which they have pawned some of their clothes." 

It is worthy of remark that on the 26th March, 1754, the day 
before the Marriage Act came into operation, there were no less 
than 217 marriages entered in one register. 

The Fleet Registers date from 1682 to 1754. As many of them 
as could be found were purchased by the government in 182 1, and 
are now deposited in the Registrar-General's Office. They consist 
of 239 small folio volumes and about 1,000 pocket books, but they 
are not admitted as evidence in law. 

At this period the registers of Dissenters were regarded as mere 
private documents, having no authority and inadmissable in any 
Court of Justice. The Dissenters were encouraged to hope that if 
these registers were impressed with the Government Stamp, it 
would place them on an equality with the parish Registers. The 
Government received their money, but, by a gross breach of faith^ 
the privilege was withheld for nine years, so they suffered without 
redress, if not without complaint. 

Registers of births kept by various Dissenting Ministers and 
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formerly deposited in Dr. Williams's Library are now removed to the 
office of the Registrar-General, Somerset House, London. They 
date from 1730 to 1805. 

In speaking of the Registers of Dissenters, I may say here that 
the burials recorded in the parish Registers are more perfect than 
the baptismal, because Dissenters were unwilling to be excluded 
from the parish Churchyard in which their ancestors, kindred, and 
friends had been laid to rest. 

The custody of parish Registers having been frequently committed 
to ignorant parish clerks, who had no idea of their utility, or to an 
incumbent, either forgetful, careless, or negligent ; the result is that 
some of the registers are miserably defective, breaks of months, and 
sometimes of several years together, frequently appear in the entries. 
In The Gentleman's Magazine (181 1) we read: "Clergymen in 
many country places have entered the names at their leisure, when- 
ever they had nothing better to do, and perhaps have never entered 
them at all, which, for the individuals concerned, may have had the 
most serious consequences." Unfortunately, the Clacton Register 
must be classed under this category, since a great many breaks 
occur in the registration. 

Many Registers have been mutilated or lost altogether, as the 
following notes will show : 

Newton Blossomville, Buckinghamshire. — Begins 1691, the old register being 
lost, probably burnt as useless. 

Cottenham, Cambridgeshire. — The register burnt in a fire in 1676. No copy 
exists. 

Milton, Cambridgeshire. — Several leaves cut out in different parts. 

Dursley, Gloucestershire. — The first register has been destroyed. 

Plungar, Leicestershire. — The clerk, being a grocer, used the register as waste 
paper for wrapping up his grocery. 

The Rev. William Cole mentions a Register with 162 double 
pages, which was purchased as waste paper at a grocer's shop in 
Cambridge, with forty or fifty old Registers belonging to the Registry 
of Ely. 

Ralph Bigland, Somerset Herald, mentioned his having occasion 
to consult a register, when he was directed to a labouring man's 
cottage. The man, who was parish clerk, was not at home, but the 
children pulled out the drawer of an old table, where, among much 
rubbish, he found the register, covered with grease and dirt. 

In another parish the clerk was a tailor, and had cut out about 
sixteen leaves of the old Register to make measures. 
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Dr. Burnaby, asking to see the Register of a parish, was told they 
had but one (a recent one), as the other being very old and quite out 
of date, was useless, for none of the neighbours could read it. Being 
tossed about the church, it was carried away by some workmen, or 
children, and eventually lost sight of. 

In Northamptonshire, a clergyman discovered at the house of 
one of his parishioners, an old parchment Register, sewed together as 
a covering for the tester of a bedstead. 

So recently as January 21st, 1897, a fire occurred at Trinity- 
Church, Birchfield, when the vestry was totally destroyed, together 
with the parish Registers. 

Any number of instances of loss or mutilation might be men- 
tioned. I will content myself with but one more quotation on this 
part of my subject. In The Antiquary for December, 1881, we 
read : 

" More of the national records of the country have perished by fire. The 
parish Church of Carleton, in Cleveland, has been destroyed, and with it have 
gone the registers of the parish. By this misfortune, which is believed to have 
been the work of a miscreant who cherished some real or fancied wrong against 
the Vicar, there has been lost lor ever all traces of the baptisms, marriages, and 
deaths of the Inhabitants of the parish for many generations, and a break has 
been made in the family history of the district of Cleveland, which can never be 
restored. How long will such records be allowed to remain without proper care 
and supervision ? " 

It was never intended that such valuable records should depend 
on the fate of a single copy ; and the provision that a transcript of 
the Register should be sent every year to the bishop of the diocese 
was expressly directed to security against loss, negligence, or fraud. 
The duplicates are seldom forthcoming, however, when wanted; 
and, when Lewisham Church was burnt down in 1830, and the 
register from 1550 destroyed, it was found that the bishop's Registry 
contained only twenty-four out of the whole series of 280 years. 

I would strongly advocate that all parish Registers, previous to 
1837, should be printed and indexed. If that were done, it would 
be tolerably easy for most people to trace their family history back 
through many generations. I am well aware of the difficulty — I 
may say the impossibility, of raising the necessary funds for this 
purpose in many places, especially in agricultural villages; but, 
wherever it is possible, I consider it would be a very praiseworthy 
thing to do. 

As an alternative, I would just as strongly advocate that a 
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certified transcript of every parish Register in England and Wales 
should be made, and the transcript should be kept in a fireproof 
safe in the parish church, or in the minister's house, the original 
being deposited in the office of the Registrar-General. The rea- 
son for the transcript being retained instead of the original, is 
that the handwriting can be easily read while not one person in 
a hundred can read the early part of the original. I have no 
doubt that in many places the transcript would be voluntarily 
made, or the cost defrayed by voluntary subscriptions. Failing 
those means, a grant might be made from the parochial rates to 
defray the cost of transcribing ; which would be trifling in amount, 
considering its importance. It is hardly likely that the parishioners 
of any place would complain of a matter so greatly to their 
benefit. I would add that the transcript should have all the 
force of the original, for local or legal purposes. 

I have now given a tolerably clear outline of the history and 
importance of parish Registers, with good reasons why the utmost 
care should be taken for their preservation; and in conclusion I 
would remark, that I look upon parish Registers with sentiments 
akin to veneration ; because, it may be said of every parish in the 
country, they contain the names of generations of people who lived, 
moved, and had their being in the same locality in which we are 
living; who worshipped in the same church as we are wont to 
worship in ; who trod the same ground that we are treading ; who 
engaged in the same occupations as we are engaged in ; and who 
lived in the same houses in which many of us are living. To come 
down to more recent times, they contain the names of many of our 
school-fellows and playmates ; and last, but not least, the names of 
our ancestors, relatives, and friends who have departed before us ; 
and what is of still greater importance, these Registers contain, in 
most cases, the only records in existence to perpetuate their 
memory. 

[The Parish Register of Great Clacton and Little Holland, from 1542-1837 
inclusive, transcribed by Mr. Geo. Gatfield, will shortly be printed and published by 
Mr. Abraham Quick, of Clacton-on-Sea. As this work will involve a considerable 
amount of expense, its early publication will depend, in a great measure, upon 
the number of copies that may be subscribed for. All persons interested in 
the publication and preservation of these priceless manuscripts, are respectfully 
solicited to apply to Mr. Quick for any particulars they may wish to obtain, 
and to furnish him with the names of intending subscribers.] 
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ANTHONY TROLLOPE IN ESSEX. 

BY J. EWING RITCHIE. 

A NTHONY TROLLOPE, whose novels were very popular at 
-^^ the time of their publication, though for reasons it is not easy 
to understand, never inquired after now, was born in Keppel Street, 
Russell Square. His mother was a very celebrated novelist in her day, 
and perhaps from her he inherited the faculty which led him on to 
fame and fortune. After a wretched childhood, partly spent in 
Harrow, he became a clerk in the London Post Office, then ruled 
by Sir Francis Freeling. The wife of his son was one of Mrs. 
Trollope's dearest friends, and thus the son of his mother secured a 
berth which he would never have won in our days of competition 
and examination. 

Naturally, Mr. Trollope had a poor opinion of the present mode 
of electing young men for the service of the State. "When it is 
decided," he writes, " that a boy shall try the Civil Service, he is 
made to undergo a certain amount of cramming. But that treat- 
ment has, I maintain, no connection with education. The lad is no 
better fitted after it than he was before, for the future work of his 
life. But his very success fills him with false ideas of his own 
educational standing, and so far unfits him." Be that as it may, 
Trollope appears in time to have become a good official, and to 
have won his way to a front place in the ranks. In time, he got an 
appointment in Ireland, married, and commenced writing novels. 
His first was published by Mr. Newby, of Mortimer Street. The 
book was a complete failure. Mr. Trollope expected it would be, 
and he was not disappointed. He questions whether the book ever 
reached a sale of fifty copies. His second venture was not much 
more successful. It was published by Mr. Colburn, who sent an 
account showing that 375 copies had been printed, 140 sold, and a 
loss of upwards of sixty-three pounds. Undismayed, however, Mr. 
Trollope wrote a third novel. La Vendee^ for which he received 
from Mr. Colburn ;^2o. Mr. Trollope's next venture was a comedy, 
partly in blank verse, and partly in prose, called The Noble Jilt, 
It was sent to his old friend George Bartley, the actor, who 
returned it with the remark that it was not a play that he could 
recommend for production. The next literary venture was a 
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Handbook for Ireland^ for Mr. John Murray. The roll, or 
manuscript, was sent to Albemarle Street, but was never 
opened. In 1853, Mr. TroUope published The Warden with 
Mr. William Longman on the half-profit system ; at the end of 1855, 
he received a cheque for ;^9 5s. 8d. A year later, in 1856, he 
received from the publisher a further sum of ;^io 15s. id. A 
thousand copies were printed, of which, after a lapse of five or 
six years, about three hundred had to be converted into another 
form, and sold as belonging to a cheap edition. Thus encouraged, 
Mr. Trollope wrote Barchester Towers^ published by Messrs. Long- 
man, who paid, in advance, ;^ioo, as the author's share of the profits. 
The reader suggested a good many criticisms before publication, and 
insisted that the three volumes should be cut down into two, a condi- 
tion rejected by Trollope, and which Mr. Longman had the gracious- 
ness not to insist upon. Knowing what novels are published, and what 
are refused, one often wonders why the great publishing firms go to 
the expense of maintaining a reader, or literary adviser, at all. In 
time, the new novel seems to have done very well. For the copy- 
right of his next work. The Three Clerks^ Mr. Bentley gave ;^25o. 
For his next book, Dr, Thorne^ Chapman & Hall gave Mr. 
Trollope ;^4oo ; they must have done well, for the book was 
such a success as set the writer wondering. His next novel. The 
Bertrafns, purchased by Chapman & Hall for another ;^4oo, 
was a complete failure. Nevertheless, Mr. Trollope, who was a 
good man of business, and quite able to take care of number one, 
got jQdoo for his Castle Richmond from Chapman & Hall ; and in 
1859, when The Cornhill Magazine was established, Messrs. 
Smith & Elder offered ;^i,ooo for Framley Parsonage as a serial 
in that magazine. The offer, it is needless to say, was gladly 
accepted. 

It was about this time that Trollope settled in Essex, having got 
himself appointed by the Post Office, though not without difficulty, 
to the Eastern district of England, comprising Essex, Suffolk, Nor- 
folk, Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, and the greater part of 
Hertfordshire. His idea was that a man who could write books 
ought to live within reach of the clubs, the publishers, and the 
dinner parties of the Metropolis. " I was now settled," he writes, 
" at Waltham Cross, in a house where I could entertain a few friends 
modestly, where we grew our cabbages and strawberries, made our 
own butter, and killed our own pig. I occupied it for twelve years. 
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and they were years to me of great prosperity. In 1861 I became a 
member of the Garrick Club, with which institution I have since 
become much identified." It was a great delight to TroUope to dine 
there, and afterwards play a rubber of whist. When he came to live 
at Waltham Cross, he tells us that he had almost made up his mind 
that his hunting days were over, as he then could not calculate on an 
income which would enable him to carry on an amusement much 
enjoyed in Ireland, but which he feared would be far more 
costly in England. He had brought with him from Ireland 
one mare, which was, however, too light for him to ride in the 
hunting-field. As eventually the money came in, his old passion 
revived, and he quickly fell back into his old habits. First one horse 
was bought, then another, and then a third, until it became a 
fixed rule that he should not have less than four hunters in the 
stable, and at times he seems to have had as many as six. " Essex,'^ 
he writes, " was the chief scene of my sport, and gradually I became 
known there as well as if I had been an Essex squire to the manner 
born. Few have investigated more closely than I have done, the 
depth and breadth and water-holding capacities of an Essex ditch. 
It will, I think, be accorded to me by Essex men that I have gener- 
ally ridden hard. The cause of my delight in the amusement I have 
never been able to analyse to my own satisfaction. In the first 
place, even now, I know very little about hunting, though I know 
very much about the accessories of the field. I am too blind to see 
hounds turning, and cannot therefore tell whether the hounds have 
gone this way or that. Indeed, all the notice I can take of the 
hounds is not to ride over them. My eyes are so constituted that 
I can never see the nature of a fence. I either follow some one, or 
ride at it with the full conviction that I may be going into a horse- 
pond or a gravel-pit. I have jumped into both one and the other. 
I am very heavy, and have never ridden expensive horses. I am 
now also old for such work, being so stiff that I cannot get on to my 
horse without the aid of a ditch or a bank. But I ride still after the 
same fashion, with a boy's energies, determined to get ahead if it is 
• possible to be done, hating the roads, and despising the young men 
who ride them, and with a feeling that life with all her riches cannot 
give me anything better than to have gone through a long run 
to the finish^ keeping a place, not of glory but of credit, among my 
juniors." 

It is needless to state that Trollope drew liberally upon Essex 
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material for the lively hunting situations with which the pages of so 
many of his novels abound. His average distance to the meets was 
twenty miles, but his zeal for fox-hunting made light of this. He 
had in his possession a brush, relic of a glorious run from Lubber 
Hedges Wood one frosty afternoon, when only John Ridley, James 
Stallibrass, and himself were in at the death. Shortly before his 
death, Trollope sent for the latter, and gave it him, saying, " When 
you are going to die pass it on to Ridley." Mr. C. E. Ridley has it 
now. TroUope's foxhunting propensities led him into a controversy 
with the late Mr. Freeman, the historian, on the subject. It began 
in the pages of The Fortnightly Review^ a periodical which Mr. 
Trollope helped to found. Mr. Freeman, quoting Cicero, asked was 
it possible that any educated man could find pleasure in the pursuit. 
Mr. Trollope's reply was that amusement was as essential to a man 
as food and raiment, and that Mr. Freeman was ignorant of what he 
was writing about. 

Trollope's next venture was an Irish tale, which was not a 
success. Irish stories are not particularly popular with English 
readers. Another tale in the Cornhili Magazine, Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson, was, an undoubted failure. Yet be was well paid for it, 
and candidly admits that it was the hardest bargain he ever drove 
with a publisher. He gives a list of upwards of forty publications 
for which he received close upon seventy thousand pounds. 

But let us return to his life at Waltham Cross, where we find that 
Trollope had bought the house which at first he had only rented, 
and to which he had added new rooms so as to make it more com- 
fortable. " It was, however," he tell us, " a ricketty old place, 
requiring much repair, and occasionally not so weather-tight as it 
should be. We had a domain there sufficient for the cows, and for 
the making of butter, and hay. For strawberries, asparagus, green 
peas, out-of-door peaches — for roses especially, and such every day 
luxuries, no place was more excellent." It was only twelve miles 
from London, and admitted, therefore, of frequent intercourse with 
the metropolis. The Shoreditch Station was a drawback, but one 
which exists no longer, since the Great Eastern Railway have 
planted their terminus at Liverpool Street, with its quick under- 
ground communication with all parts of the metropolis. Yet on 
the whole, Trollope admits the situation at Waltham Cross was 
well chosen ; at any rate it supplied him with hunting twice a week. 
" I lived much in society in London," he writes, " and was made 
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happy by the presence of many friends at Waltham Cross. In 
addition to this, we always spent six weeks at the least out of 
England." The life at the Post Office must have been a very 
easy one, the duties light, and the pay good, as was certainly 
the case with another literary Post Office employe, Mr. Edmund 
Yates. Mr. Trollope thinks few men ever lived a fuller life than 
himself, and all, he tells us, in consequence of his habit of early 
rising. " It was my practice," he continues, ** to be at my table 
every morning at 5.30, and it was also my practice to allow myself 
no mercy. An old groom, whose business it was to call me, and to 
whom I, paid ^^5 a year extra for the duty, allowed himself no 
mercy. During all those years at Waltham Cross, he was never 
once late with the coffee which it was his duty to bring me. I do 
not know that I ought not to feel more thankful to him than to 
anyone else for the success I have had. By beginning at that 
hour, I could complete my literary work before I had dressed for 
breakfast." 

It was while at Waltham Cross that Trollope retired from the 
Post Office, and it was at Waltham Cross he arranged with Mr. 
James Virtue to edit St. PauFs Magazine for a thousand a year. 
The new magazine was but short-lived. It was certainly at Waltham 
Cross that Trollope did his best work, and lived his fullest 
life. Indeed, so attached was he to Essex, that, in the event 
of a dissolution in 1867, he had promised to stand as a 
candidate for one of the divisions of the county. He had then 
retired from the Post Office on a pension. " I was instigated 
to this," he confesses, " by the late Mr. Charles Buxton, a man I 
greatly loved, and who was very anxious that the county for which 
his brother had sat, and with which his family was connected, 
should be rescued from Toryism." But there was no dissolution 
then ; indeed, not till after the new Reform Bill, when Essex was 
portioned out into three, instead of two, electoral divisions, one of 
which (that adjacent to London) would, it was thought, return a 
Liberal. Mr. Trollope writes : " After the promise which I had 
given, the performance of which would have cost me a large sum of 
money absolutely in vain, it was felt by some that I should be 
selected as one of the candidates for this new division, and as such 
I was proposed by Mr. Charles Buxton. But another gentleman, 
who would have been bound by previous pledges to support me, 
was put forward, and I had to give way." The result was, Mr. 
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TroUope was sent .to Beverley, in Yorkshire, to fight a losing battle, 
and to spend a lot of money in vain. 

In 187 1, Mr. Trollope and his wife determined to pay a visit 
to Australia, where a son of his had gone to live as a sheep-farmer. 
The house at Waltham Cross had to be given up. There was a 
sale of furniture, and orders were given for the letting or sale of the 
house. "I may as well say here," continues Mr. Trollope, "that 
it was never let, and that it remained unoccupied two years before it 
was sold. I lost by the transaction about ^£"800. As I continually 
hear that other men make money by selling and buying houses, I 
presume 1 am not well adapted for transactions of that sort." He 
owns that he never made money except by the sale of his manu- 
scripts. But after all, Mr. Trollope had not done with Essex. On 
his return, he resumed his hunting there. During the winters of 
1873, 1874, and 1875, he had his horses back in Essex, and went 
on with his hunting, always resolving that he would give it up, but 
still he bought fresh horses, and hunted more than ever. 

In December, 1882, Mr. Trollope died of paralysis; thus came 
the close of an honourable and successful career. He had written 
many novels, more, perhaps, than any of his contemporaries. He 
made money by them, in some cases, it is to be presumed, more than 
his publishers did by their publication. In the summer of 1882, he 
began his last novel. The Land League^ which was left unfinished. 
The book was a cause of anxiety to him. He never could rid his mind 
of the fact that he had a story in the course of publication, but 
which he had not completed. In no other case, except Framley 
Parsonage^ did he publish the first number of any novel before it 
was completed. He had not confined himself entirely to novel 
writing. His many travels were issued in bulky volumes. He also 
wrote the lives of Caesar, Cicero, Palmerston, and Thackeray. He 
wielded, at any rate, a facile pen, and was always at work in a 
railway carriage when travelling, making an advance each day. 
Bnrchester Towers^ Framiey Parsonage^ and The Last Chronicle of 
Bar set seem to have been the most successful of his publications. 
Of the former, he fondly prophesied that it would be one of those 
novels which do not die quite at once, but which live and are read for 
perhaps a quarter of a century. For a time, he quite flooded the 
world with pictures of bishops, deans, and archdeacons. In the 
writing of B arches ter Towers he took great delight. The Bishop 
and Mrs. Proudie, he owns, were very dear to him, as were also the 
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troubles of the archdeacon, and the loves of Mr* Slope. Strange to 
say, when he wrote he had no experience of cathedral city life, and 
no knowledge of the clergy. His archdeacon was simply, he con- 
tends, the effect of his moral consciousness ; yet the critics pro- 
nounced it to be an archdeacon down to the very ground. One of 
these days, some publisher will give us a cheap reprint of TroUope's 
novels, and then they will be popular again. At present they are 
buried in old libraries, superseded by later, but not better, or more 
healthy, fiction. But the fashions of this world soon pass away. 



THE OLD CHURCHES OF ESSEX. 

BY THE LATE J. A. SPARVEL-BAYLEY, B.A. 

IN every parish of England, from Cumberland to Cornwall, the 
one most important feature is the venerable building desig- 
nated as the parish church. This edifice, from whose massive 
tower ascends the tapering spire, " that seems to lift the soul up 
silently to Heaven with all its dreams," commands the sympathetic 
respect of all. Some remember with reverence the scenes which 
have been enacted within its walls in the days that have gone by, 
and hope that yet once more it will be the home of the ancient 
faith. All know that beneath its Gothic shade the ashes of their 
forefathers are laid in peace. A strange feeling of tranquil awe falls 
upon one on entering an old parish church, for though all in it that 
meets the eye may be of comparatively recent date, it has in it 
traditions which stretch into a past so remote that even the imagina- 
tion can scarcely follow to its beginning. To trace the origin of 
our National Church we must go back to the all-important Synod of 
Whitby, held in a.d. 664. More than twelve centuries have rolled 
by since then, and during all that time the Church has been alive 
and active. While the monks were building their great churches, 
other smaller ones were rising all over the country for the use of the 
people. These became the parish churches, and so numerous were 
they that except in large towns, there were few parish churches in 
England at the beginning of the present century whose sites were 
not already occupied in Saxon times. We know little of their 
history, except where we can find it in their fabrics. Parish churches 
have no written history. The abbeys and great monastic churches 
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were centres of learning and literature, and seldom wanted their 
historians ; but the parish churches were built and endowed by the 
people for their own use, and were served by priests who rarely had, 
or were expected to have, more learning than would enable them 
to perform their ministry. They cared well for their church, but 
only for its present, not for its past, and until we come to the days 
of churchwardens' accounts, and such like business matters, we look 
in vain to them for any written records. Many of the Saxon 
churches were of wood, and of the stone ones later re-building has 
altogether wiped out avast number, for the Normans brought with them 
a new architectural style and a strong passion for building, and in little 
more than one hundred years they not only built large churches for 
a vast number of newly-founded abbeys and monasteries, but rebuilt 
nearly every church — regular or secular — in the country. They 
differed from those both before and after them in that their ordinary 
practice was to pull buildings entirely down, and to start afresh and 
untrammelled ; but they always rebuilt upon the old hallowed site. 

Thus it is that our parish churches have been continually altered 
and improved, as well as injured, to meet the ideas and necessities 
of each succeeding generation. Small churches have grown into 
large ones ; some parts, perhaps, have been rebuilt over and over 
again, so that nothing of the original edifice may now remain above 
ground ; or it may be that little of that which next succeeded it may 
be visible, but the church is the same, it has always been there, and 
always been used. Many churches there are in Ess6x, like those 
of Ashingdon and Canewdon, near Southend, and East Ham, near 
London, whose foundations date back to those remote days, and it 
is no small matter, and no small privilege, that we can to-day 
worship where our fathers have done for more than a thousand 
years. The key to the history of a mediaeval Essex parish church is 
in the fact that it never ceased to be used. The parishioners could 
not then hire a tin church for use whilst their church was being 
restored ; and the idea of shutting it up altogether, and giving the 
parson an indefinite holiday, was one which, even with the mitiga- 
tion of a Sunday service in a schoolroom, did not commend itself 
to their notions of propriety. 

They were not content to go without their church, even though 
they were to have one very much finer after a time. So they arranged 
that some part of it at least should always be fit for use. Thus the 
most extensive works were always done piecemeal. We sometimes 
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see churches, and large ones too, which at first sight look of the same 
date throughout, as if they had been built entirely new straight out 
of the ground. But a careful examination of them will generally 
reveal the order of the work, and show evidence of the earlier 
buildings, even in those which have replaced them. The distortion 
of some plans, for which strange and fantastic reasons are frequently 
assigned, appears natural enough when we remember the conditions 
under which the builders worked, and the difficulty they must have 
experienced, with the rude and imperfect instruments at their com- 
mand, in setting out a complicated building on a site already 
occupied. Some of our parish churches ran through the whole 
course of alterations in a few years ; many took four centuries to do 
it ; some never started at all, and others went only part of the way. 
In any stage, a general rebuilding might take place, on account of 
fire, accident, sudden accession of wealth, or simply a desire for 
better things, with the result of making elements in the plan, which 
date from different periods, appear as if they were all of one. 

Possibly, some of the walling of many of the Essex churches is 
much older than is generally imagined,' for it is difficult to determine 
with certainty where Saxons left off and Normans began. The silent, 
gradual fusing of the Saxon element with the Norman, in architecture 
as in race, was a transition period, not to be marked with certainty, 
simply because it was so silent and so gradual. But, as every race 
whose history is identified with this country — be it Celt, or Roman, 
Saxon, Dane, or Norman — has left the mark of its occupation in the 
county, so in the fabrics of its churches we see examples, simple and 
unimportant though they may sometimes be, of every style of archi- 
tecture, from the massive Anglo-Norman, just merging from imita- 
tion into originality, through the glorious Edwardian period, till we 
come to the stuccoed classicality of those heaven-born architects — 
the village carpenter, and the parish churchwarden. Like the castles, 
churches cost money, and were a long time in hand ; often begun in 
one style, we find them finished in another. In mediaeval times, it 
was nothing unusual to build the chancel and the tower first. In 
some cases the nave never was built, and the chancel and tower 
stand apart to this day. The feeling that the easternmost part of a 
church should be the most beautiful was always present, and has 
been quaintly expressed as prompting the porch to say to the church- 
yard, the nave to the porch, the chancel to the nave, the east end to 
all, " Stand farther off, I am holier than thou." It was the custom 
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among architects in the Middle Ages to save the doorways of those 
churches they rebuilt or altered, as well as the fonts, and thus we 
often find the doorways older than the walls in which they stand. 
The arches were generally built into the walls, so that at any future 
period, when side aisles were required, and funds were forthcoming, 
it was only necessary to knock out the masonry which filled up the 
arches, and build the walls beyond. 

The aisles of our Essex churches generally originated in private 
chapels built separately, and at different times. Attached as they 
were for the sake of convenience to the parish church, these chapels 
designed for sepulchral or chantry purposes for the founders, were 
distinctly private property, and the cost of their erection and 
maintenance was in no case defrayed by the parish, nor had the 
parishioners access to them as of right. One of the aisles of Ingate- 
stone Church is a mortuary chapel belonging to the Petre family ; 
the south aisle of Prittlewell Church belonged to the Guild, or Con- 
fraternity of Jesus, which existed in that village until thfe reign of 
Edward VI. The altars in these private chapels were, of course, 
served by a priest paid by the proprietor, and generally known as 
the chantry priest. A parish church, qua parish church, under the 
rule of a single priest, possessed but one common altar, placed sys- 
tematically at the east end of the chancel, and to which all parishioners 
without exception enjoyed free access. This was known as the high 
or parish altar, and to this, from the earliest times, the whole con- 
gregation in the chancel and nave, when engaged in common worship, 
faced. 

The end of the twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury was an age marked by immense activity in ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, and the churches of this county show much work of this 
date. Indeed, a large proportion, as we now see them, appear to 
have been built, or rebuilt, in the Early English style ; and though 
altered in many cases at later periods its characteristic features may 
be discovered under the later work of the building. Later on, 
when the Decorated style prevailed, much work was done, and some 
of our churches seem to be entirely of this order of architecture. 

The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries have, of course, left their 
mark on the old churches of Essex. Then, apparently, commenced a 
long period of gross neglect. The spoliation of the monastic churches 
and the inevitable neglect of religious duties consequent upon the 
Reformation, led to further desecration, and for some time our parish 
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churches were deserted and suffered to fall into decay. In 1562 it 
was found necessary to call attention to the repairing and keeping 
clean of the sacred edifices. " It is a sin and a shame " (runs one of 
whe homilies) "to see so many churches so ruinous, and foully 
decayed in almost every corner. If a man's private house wherein 
he dwelleth be decayed, he will never rest till it be restored up 
again." No doubt such strong language had its effect, and 
for some years a better state of things existed, but in the middle of the 
seventeenth century the power again came into the hands of men who 
hated the Church, and would have destroyed her if they could ; then 
they broke down the carved work, and ornamental portions of her 
buildings with axes and hammers. An old engraving represents 
the Parliamentary troopers grooming their horses within the church 
of West Tilbury. Altars, vestments, and church furniture of every 
description, were publicly burnt; painted windows and other 
memorials of the great and good were ruthlessly smashed ; and once 
again many of our Essex parish churches were converted into cow- 
houses and barns. Writing in 1 631, Wee ver says : "We have not 
heard of any hanging of church robbers in these our days, for what 
man will venture a turn at the gallows for a little silver chalice, a 
beaten-out pulpit cushion, an over-worn communion cloth, and a 
coarse surplice. These are all the riches and ornaments of most of 
our churches. Such is now the slight regard we have of the decent 
setting forth of sacred religion." All this is now happily changed ; 
a better feeling pervades all classes, history has again repeated itself, 
and the church-building, church -restoring energy of the twelfth and 
fourteenth centuries has repeated itself in the nineteenth. Since 
the year 1840, nearly all the ancient churches of this county have 
passed through the hands of the so-called restorer. 

Unfortunately, in the earlier years, the new-born energy appears 
to have been misdirected, and clergy, architects, committees, and 
benefactors seem to have been bent upon destroying all that was 
good and venerable, and that really told the history, and the story of 
the edifice. Their idea seems to have been to have everything 
uniform, spick and span new. All that stood in the way of this idea 
was obliterated, thus destroying the individual characteristics of each 
building, and sweeping away from the walls and floors of our old 
churches the principal parts of the sculptured and graven history 
that did not happen to come within the charmed Gothic period. 
We are perfectly willing to admit the frightful violations of artistic 
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taste and religious decorum, into which many of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century monuments ran ; far too many of our 
churches, like that at Rettendon, were crowded and choked with 
ostentatious tombs, sometimes occupying the most sacred places, 
and often filling space required for the living. We can, therefore, 
justify the removal of such incongruous memorials to a more fitting 
position; but that is a totally different matter from the wholesale 
elimination from the walls and floors of our old churches of mural 
tablets, and flat gravestones, any one of which may have been of 
more historic value than an acre of encaustic tiles, be they ever so 
garish and slippery. At any rate, they gave an interest to the 
building which all the crude vulgarity of modern tiling never can. 
What is to be said on behalf of the authorities of the church of Low 
Leyton, who have buried the sepulchral slab of John Strype, the 
historian, beneath a new pavement ? 

At Leigh, near Southend, we find the mural tablet commemorat- 
ing the renowned Admiral Haddock, son of the even more celebrated 
Admiral Sir Richard Haddock, Comptroller of the Navy, totally 
destroyed. The tablet, with arms and inscription, to Captain Sir 
John Rogers, a very brave and distinguished commander during the 
Dutch wars of the seventeenth century, was removed from the 
church, and subsequently destroyed. Two tablets, with the arms of 
the mother and other ancestors of the learned theologian. Dr. 
Francis Hare, Dean of Worcester, Dean of St. Paul's, and afterwards 
Bishop of St. Asaph, and of Chichester — the only ancestral monu- 
ments of the family known to be extant — are now gone. The altar 
tomb of John Sym, rector, a learned divine and author of the seven- 
teenth century, with its long legible Latin inscription, was destroyed 
with the knowledge of the then rector, in the face of public remon- 
strance, and a statement of historic evidence. The whole of these 
inscriptions, with others which have ' been inquired for again and 
again by descendants, by historians, and by theologians, were 
totally destroyed, and nearly all the rest removed from their sites, 
despite all protest. 

In the neighbouring church of Hadleigh, a slab, bearing the 
arms and name of Beauchamp, not of an early date, but of the close 
of the seventeenth century, was, with some others unrecorded, 
buried beneath the new pavement when the church was restored. 
At the " restoration " of South Weald Church, some years ago, 
numerous monumental brasses were removed from their slabs, and 
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given away as so much rubbish. Fortunately, however, these have 
now been restored. The altar tomb of Sir Anthony Browne, Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, and the munificent founder of the 
Brentwood Grammar School, was totally destroyed. The paths of 
the churchyard are paved with sepulchral slabs taken from the 
church, and their inscriptions are now nearly or quite illegible. 

At Prittlewell, a churchwarden removed many inscribed stones 
from the church to a farmhouse more than a mile distant, and paved 
his back yard with them ! 

When Downham Church was rebuilt in 1874, all the monu- 
mental inscriptions were removed, and are now indiscriminately 
placed beneath the tower. Among them is an altar tomb of the 
Disbrowe family, commemorating a son of the famous Cromwellian 
General Desborough, or Disbrowe ; also the sepulchral stone of that 
eminent judge. Sir Thomas Raymond, father of the even more 
distinguished Baron Raymond, Lord Chief Justice of the 
King's Bench; with many others, which, though they may com- 
memorate merely the " rude forefathers " of the parish, possess an 
interest and a value which surely should have preserved them from 
desecration, or relegation to such unseemly dark corners. 

When Bowers Gifford church was pulled down, the fine military 
brass, of almost national interest, representing Sir John Gifford, 
femp. Edward II, was removed to a neighbouring farmhouse, where 
for many years it did patchwork duty on a broken shelf in a store- 
room. The present writer must plead guilty to having, as a boy, 
broken the sword, in his efforts to possess himself of so desirable a 
weapon. It was eventually given to a gentleman residing in 
Billericay, who treated it with all due respect, and restored it to its 
former position in the present apology for a chancel. 

Another notable feature in the work of church restoration in Essex, 
is that some forty old churches have literally been levelled to the 
ground. Far be it from the writer to impute for one moment the idea 
that such destruction was unnecessary, because he is painfully aware 
that, owing to the shameful neglect of past generations, the mutila- 
tion by ignorant village carpenters and bricklayers, many of these 
churches, like Ramsden Bellhouse, Ramsden Grays, Pitsea, Rawreth, 
Wickford, West Tilbury, and others, had fallen into such a condition 
that probably nothing could be done to save them; still it must 
ever be a matter for regret that such necessity has arisen. Although 
it is true that most of the old churches of Essex, owing to the lack 
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of Stone, and other natural causes, cannot be compared with the 
magnificent edifices of Norfolk and Suffolk, Lincolnshire and Kent; 
still they contained many marked and prominent features — some 
exceptional, some characteristic, and many eccentric — now utterly 
lost, with all record of changes and alterations which form the 
historical interest of such buildings. Hence it is that the total 
destruction of the following old churches will continue a source of 
grief to antiquaries and others connected with the county. An 
asterisk denotes the preservation of the tower : Aldham, Arkesden, 
Birch, Bowers Gilford*, St. Runwald, Colchester, Cold Norton, 
Cricksea, Downham*, Dunton, South Fambridge, Farnham, 
Foulness, Great Hallingbury*, Hanningfield, Havering-atte-Bower, 
Hutton, Latchingdon, Loughton, Markshall, Matching, Mayland, 
Myland, Mucking, Little Parndon, Pitsea*, Quendon, Ramsden 
Bellhouse, Ramsden Grays, Rawreth*, Rayne, Romford, Steeple, 
St. Lawrence Newland, Stapleford Abbots, Theydon Bois, Thorpe 
le Soken, West tilbury, Upminster*, Weeley, Walton, Wickford, 
Wickham Bishops, and Widford. Entirely new chancels have been 
built at Ardleigh, Ashen, North Benfleet, Little Canfield, Canvey 
Island, Great Clacton, Frinton, Littlebury, Radwinter, Great Saling, 
Salcott, Stock, Ulting, North Weald, and Wimbish. 

New towers have been erected at Hempstead, Inworth, Mount 
Bures, Newport, Ongar, Shellow Bowells, Stansted Mountfichet, 
Tendring, Ulting, Widdington, and Willingale Doe. The towers at 
Wix and Wrabness are detached. Of the " restored " churches we 
have little to say. They are like others in all parts of the kingdom. 
In some the old local character is preserved, in others it is lost ; and 
when this is the case, even should the new work be good, it is most 
distressing ; but when that new work is cheap and bad, what can be 
said for it ? In some of them, like Great Burstead, are to be found 
fine oak seats of the Perpendicular period ; but most of them are 
crowded with the varnished pitch-pine benches now so fashionable. 
The wood itself, unpolished, is not unpleasant, but the effect of 
brightly- varnished benches is in discordant contrast to the old work, 
and utterly destructive of the quiet repose of an ancient church. 
Many of them conform to the practice now so generally followed in 
church restorations, of skinning the internal walls of the plaster coat- 
ing — with which it is absolutely certain that, except where they were 
of dressed stone, they were covered by the original builders — to 
expose the rubble walls in all their bare ugliness. That kind of rough 
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walling has the appearance of rock-work, which, though suitable to 
railway stations, and park walls, is terribly out of character in an old 
church. It seems to be forgotten that the plastering of the inside 
walls of a church, and their pictorial adornment afterwards, though 
" simple and rude the graphic art displayed," was as much part and 
parcel of the original design as the roof which was to cover all ; and 
that in the absence of printed books, it was to these mural paintings 
the priests taught the people to look, to read in them the story of 
the life and death of the Saviour, and the events recorded in the 
Gospels. 

If we have ventured to find fault with what has been done in 
some of the old churches of the county, we must, on the other hand, 
acknowledge that very many of the restorations show that loving 
care and reverence for " the old paths " has evidently been the first 
thought, while the best work, both in design and execution, has been 
bestowed with no sparing hand. When so much conservative 
restoration has been effected, it would seem invidious to particularise 
any place or places. In such renovated churches we seem carried 
back to the days before the faith was well-nigh lost, and love waxed 
cold ; to the days when churches were really used, and when God's 
altar was the point from which, and around which, all the beauties of 
the building centred. A revival of the old feeling which prompted 
men in the Middle Ages to offer, and offer freely, of their best to the 
Lord of all, is the cause and reason of the wealth displayed in 
painted walls, and windows bright with the figures of saint and angel, 
having as their centre the effigy of Him in whose honour all this care 
has been lavished, all this love and skill in providing rich hangings, 
and fair embroideries has been so freely given, and so fairly done. 
Gazing upon one of these churches, tended by loving hands, we are 
at once reminded of the almost prophetic words of Webster : 

" Now shall the sanctuary 
And the house of the Most High be newly built. 
The ancient honours due unto the church, 
Buried within the ruined monasteries, 
Shall lift their stately heads, and rise again 
To astonish the destroyer's wondering eyes. 
Zeal shall be decked in gold ; religion 
Not like a virgin robbed of all her pomp, 
But bravely shining in her gems of state, 
Like a fair bride be offered to the Lord." 
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The Felsted School Foundation. — The publication of 
a new book on English Schools at the Reformation^ by Arthur 
F. Leach (Westminster, 1896, 8vo), by the light it throws upon 
pre-Reformation establishments, opens up a very curious question 
as to the " original intention " of a school founder, who may have 
happened to execute his deed of foundation in, or shortly after, those 
so called Reformation times. In Felsted School, founded in 
1564, a typical case is presented. Mr. Sargeaunt, in his History 
of Felsted School (1889), has dealt with the subject so far as his 
information went, in a fairly satisfactory manner. He quotes two 
Deeds as entering into this question of " original intention," and, 
judging from internal evidence, has certainly seen the Deeds and 
given them his best study ; nevertheless he is reduced to the 
necessity of piecing them out with a theory of his own, and the 
" original intention " really comes out in words of bis. We may 
therefore assume that the " intention " has but poor expression in 
the Deeds, and has more or less to be inferred. It is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to add that Mr. Sargeaunt*s is but a variation of the 
old language to which we have been accustomed from childhood, 
whereby the boy King, and his colleagues, are represented as 
extremely solicitous of the intellectual well-being of their subjects. 

In the light of our increased knowledge of those tumultuous 
times when iniquity was perpetrated with a high hand, it is quite 
reasonable to question any theory that may be derived from a con- 
temporary document, which is in itself of a challengeable nature. 

Two questions in connection with the foundation of Felsted 
School will present themselves to the student : 

(i) Was there a school at Felsted before the suppression of the 
monasteries, or even a chantry ? 

(ii) Was the foundation made by Lord Rich a voluntary one, or 
was it obtained under pressure ? 

In discussing the first question, the extension of the inquiry to 
another ecclesiastical establishment is brought about by a notice in 
Mr. Sargeaunt's History, that the first Deed of Foundation has 
reference to the establishment by Lord Rich, in Marian times, of a 
" chaplaincy," or, as should rather be described, of a chantry. This 
institution became obsolete when Protestantism was established 
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under Queen Elizabeth ; it was, in fact, superseded by the School 
Foundation. 

It is possible that information on the subject of this chantry may 
lie in the Public Record Office, as well as in the muniment chests 
of some of our old Essex families. As to the extinction generally 
of memorial chapels and chantries, there is abundant evidence, and 
their number must have been legion. There are traces of two such 
in the neighbourhood of Felsted, one on the old manor of Camseys 
(now written " Camsix "), in the parish of Felsted, and about two 
miles from the church. This is known to have been seized by Rich 
at some period of his life. Another, which probably retained 
some sort of endowment until long afterwards, was in the parish 
of Little Leighs. 

One is inclined, however, to think there was something bigger at 
Felsted, the loss of which had caused considerable heart-burning 
and dissatisfaction among the inhabitants. In no other way is Rich's 
subsequent action to be explained. He was not a resident at 
Felsted, and but for the feeble reasons given by Mr. Sargeaunt, 
which are questionable, and not worth quoting, he had no necessity 
to endow a chantry or school at Felsted, any more than he had to 
confer a similar benefit on the many other neighbouring parishes, of 
whose advowsons he had obtained possession. 

There is dim evidence of the existence of certain ecclesiastical 
property at Felsted, which was afterwards given as the site of the 
School House. On page 4 of The History of Felsted School^ Mr. 
Sargeaunt says, " A school was to be built on a narrow strip of land 
belonging to Lord Rich, and lying between the churchyard and the 
public road." It can be shown by the grim evidence of human 
remains, that this strip of land once formed part of the churchyard, 
and it had therefore almost certainly remained ecclesiastical property 
up to Rich's time. It can also be shown that a building existed on 
it previous to the erection of the School, and, incidentally, it may be 
added that some part of the property has never at any time belonged 
to the School Foundation. The spot may therefore very well have 
been the site of some pre-Reformation ecclesiastical establishment. 

There is one other presumptive proof that the inhabitants of 
Felsted had sustained some material loss by the suppression of 
religious establishments ; that is, in the provision, made in the 
Foundation, for the prior rights of persons born in Felsted. This 
was in force until comparatively recent times. 
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We now come to the second question, namely as to whether the 
Foundation made by Lord Rich was a voluntary one, or one that 
was obtained under pressure ? Our discussion of the first question 
more or less paves the way for an answer. It is more conceivable 
that his Chantry, or " Chaplaincy," as Mr. Sargeaunt calls it, should 
have been a voluntary act than that the School Foundation should 
have been one of good will. What little evidence there is goes to 
show that the first Foundation was probably a concession to some 
public outcry, and the procession of events with which we have now 
to deal, leads to the certain conclusion that the School was established 
in obedience to a still louder outcry. 

The exact form of pressure that was applied will perhaps never 
be known ; but it is possible that documents relating to it may still 
lie in the archives at Kimbolton. 

The page of general history is very clear. The outcry for the 
re-establishment of the educational institutions which had suffered, 
as Mr. Leach points out, in the reign of Edward the Sixth, even more 
greatly than in those of his fathers, had become very loud in the 
early years of Elizabeth's reign, and, as soon as the able ministers 
which formed her Council could feel themselves strong enough, they 
became a very powerful executive. The Order in Council then was 
equally as effective as a modern Act of Parliament, and much less 
cumbersome. Readers of Froude's History will see that this kind 
of engine was in frequent use in response to a public outcry, and, 
in a matter of this kind, the small circle to whom an Order could be 
addressed, together with the wisdom of keeping all such documents 
from the public eye, will account for the silence that has been so 
well kept. Indeed, the pressure might have been brought about in 
an informal way by the same Council. Rich himself had had 
previous experience of the power of informal recommendations, as 
could be easily shown. 

It is to be regretted that the term " original intention or spirit 
of the Founder " should be so freely bandied about by the various 
Government commissions, and governing bodies in general. There 
is no reason to suppose that in public institutions which had a 
simultaneous rise, the term can be properly applied ; and, if so, its 
abuse in that particular is apt to bring prejudice to inquiries into 
institutions of more circumscribed character, where the " intention " 
or " spirit " of the Founder may well stand as a commanding feature. 
—J. French, Felsted, March, 1897. 
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The Press of Essex. —I find that I omitted to mention in my 
article two enterprising papers having a large circulation in South 
Essex. With one of these, The West Ham Guardian and Essex 
Courier^ founded in 1887, The Stratford Courier, of which I spoke 
as defunct, was, I now learn, incorporated. The South Essex 
Newspaper Co., Ltd., who are the proprietors, issue also on Fridays 
The Eastern Counties Times, a paper estabhshed in 1893. The 
managing director of the company is Mr. F. S. Freeman, a member 
of the Institute of Journalists. C. Fell Smith. 

Wendens Ambo. — In connection with the re-opening of the 
parish church we reprint the following information as to patrons and 
vicars from The Saffron Walden Weekly News of November 8th : 

It is recorded that from 1325 to 1474 the living was in the gift of the Prior 
and Convent of Barnwell, Cambridge, but for the next 50 years there is no 
record. However, in 1527 it was the gift of Thomas Lambert, in 1557 at the 
disposal of the Bishop of London, and in 1591 at the disposal of Thomas Baker. 
The Countess of Suffolk had the gift in 1628, and in 1632 it was in the hands of 
William, Earl of Newcastle. The Earls of Suffolk had the right of presentation 
from 1638 to 1680. From the latter year to 1728 the record is missing, when it 
went to Mr. C. Howard, and in 1741 it went back again to the Earls of Suffolk, 
and subsequently to the Marquis of Bristol, who retains it to the present day. 

We have been favoured with the following list of vicars, as far as dates are 
given from 1325 : 

1325 — March, Robert de Grafton. 

1 361 — October 2nd, Robert de Kent, resigned 1366. 

1366 — May 5th, Ralph Burstell. 

1366 — ^John Hamers, Vicar of Birchanger, resigned 1397. 

1397 — September 28th, Thomas Berham. 

1397 — ^John Rode, resigned 1400. 

1400 — March 24th, Robert Lawley, resigned 1401. 

1401 — October 8th, Alen Boys, resigned 1409. 

1409 — October 29th, John Phillips, Vicar of St. Catherine's, Coleman, London. 

1427— November 5th, Thomas Wymer, resigned 1430. 

1430 — October 28th, John Thooker, resigned 1432. 

1432 — ^January nth, Robert Causmere. 

1434 — February 26th, John Fryer, resigned 1437. 

1437 — May 15th, Nicholas Style, Vicar of Great Wenden. 

1437 — Lord Walden, died 1464. 

1464 — November 12th, John Wendenlock, died 1465. 

1465 — November 22nd, William Baxter, Vicar of Littlebury, resigned 1471. 

147 1 — March nth, John Audley, Vicar of Hatfield Peverel, resigned 1474. 

1474 — January i8th» John Crossley, Vicar of Little Wenden. 

1493 — ^John Brampton, resigned same year. 

1493 — September 4th, Robert Rest, M.A., died 1504. 

1504 — March 4th, Robert Smith, died 1527. 

1527 — October 2nd, John Newman, M.A., Vicar of Rickling. 
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1527 — Richard Bromley, deprived 1554. 

1554 — November 4th, Bri : Wade. 

1577— February i8th, Walter Clerk, died 1 591. 

1 591 — March 31st, Robert Marsh, resigned 1601. 

1601 — June nth, William Faune, died 1632. 

1632 — June 30th, Justinian Taylor, died 1635. 

1635 — January 24th, Henry Leader, M.A. 

1639 — ^July 27th, Robert Pepys, M.A. 

1665 — July 24th, Nathaniel Wakefield, M.A., died 1678. 

1678 — January i8th, George Bell, M.A., resigned 1680. 

1680 — December loth, George Grant, M.A., died 1728. 

1728 — November 21st, John York, B.A., died 1730. 

1730— September 24th, Robert Butts, M.A., died 1741. 

1741 — ^June 20th, Robert Fiske, M.A., died 1783. 

1783 — 1812 — During these years, the parish seems to have been without a vicar, 
and was seived by the following curates : From 1783 Edward Mapletoft 
and John Waller ; 1786, James Grant ; 1790, James Buck ; 1794, Thomas 
Bell ; 1803, C. R. Landon ; 18 12, George Daveys. 

1812 — Rev. Edward Ryder. 

1857 — Frederick William Shamnon, vicar. 

1862 — ^John Jackson, M.A., Christ's College, Cambridge. 

1887 — Frederick Thomas Grey, vicar, died 1891. 

1892 — August 8th, Charles Edward Barnes (present vicar). 

Essex Folk-lore. — Mr. R. Bruce Boswell, of Chingford, has 
been writing a series of papers on " Diabolical Folk-lore," which are 
brought to a conclusion in the May number of The GentlemarCs 
Magazifie, The first of these articles appeared in The Pall Mall 
Magazine^ April, 1895, under the title of " P'ootprints of the Devil 
in our own Country." The local mythology of Essex is not for- 
gotten in this connection, and the following extracts may stimulate 
further research among our readers : 

"There is an old brick building in a gloomy situation near 
Langley Priory, Norfolk, known in the neighbourhood as the 
Devil's House ; and the same ill-omened name was formerly given 
to a lonely hostelry off Gallion's Reach, on the Essex bank of the 
Thames." In modern maps it is printed " Devall's House," which 
is apparently a euphemistic change, for Morant, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, alludes to it as " the Devil's House ; being an 
Ale-house near the Thames-Wall, much frequented in Summer-time " 
{History of Essex^ vol. i, p. 35). No mention is made, however^ 
among places named after the Evil one, of the Devil's Walls, in the 
parish of Tolleshunt Knights, on the edge of the Essex marshes, 
about which there is a legend told in the Rev. S. Baring Gould's 
novel, Mehalah (chapter xvii), further details of which may be found 
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in a recent number of The Essex Review (vol. v, p. 155). 
Certain marks on one of the walls of the dismantled chapel of 
Stansgate Abbey Farm, on the south bank of the Blackwater, might 
also have been appropriately compared with the Devil's Scratch on 
the ruined chapel of St. Pancras, at Canterbury. These marks are 
attributed to the devil's toe-nails, in his endeavours to escape out of 
a high window, when he had been made a prisoner in the place. 
(See "In the Essex Marshlands," IVestminster Budgef, April i6th, 
1897.) 

" The Devil's Head (possibly an old tavern sign) is the name 
given to an ancient building near Warley Barracks, in Essex ; and 
in Thorndon Park, hard by, there is a dilapidated archway, rough 
inside with jagged stones, known as the Devil's Mouth." 

" The devil's natural dislike of churches, which appears in so 
many legends, is accentuated in the local tradition about Danbury 
Church, in Essex. This edifice, probably from its lofty and exposed 
position, has been more than once damaged by lightning. In 1760, 
as Morant relates in his History of Essex^ the top of the spire was 
set on fire in this way, and the whole of the upper part destroyed ; 
and an earlier visitation of the same sort was invested with super- 
natural surroundings of a startling kind, as we are told in the old 
Latin chronicle attributed to Thomas Walsingham, a monk of St. 
Albans. The original text is translated by Holinshed, under the 
year 1402. Mention having just been made of the arrest of certain 
Minorite or Grey Friars, on a charge of treason, he continues : 

On Corpus Christi daie at evensong time, the devill (as was thought) appeared 
in a towne in Essex called Danburie, entring into the church in likenesse of a 
greie frier behaving himselfe verie outrageouslie, plaieing his parts like a divell 
indeed, so that the parishioners were put in a marvellous great fright. At the 
same instant, there chanced such a tempest of wind, thunder, and lightning, that 
the highest part of the roofe of that church was blown down, and the chancell 
was all to shaken, rent, and tome in pieces. 

Diabolica species apparint in Estsexia, apud Danbury, in festo Corporis Christi, 
hora vesperarum, in similitudine fratris Minoris intrantis ecclesiam, et insolen- 
tissime debacchantis ; unde terrorem parochianis incussit indicibilem. Eadem 
hora, cum tempestatis turbine et tonitruo perhorrendo, fragore fulgarum et chorus- 
catione globis coUucentibus, concavitas totius ecclesice confracta est, et medietas 
cancelli confracta et dissipata. 

"As it was customary to celebrate the feast of Corpus Christi 
(Thursday in Whitsun week), by miracle plays, which were often 
performed in the churches, it may well have been after some show 
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of this kind, in which demons had played a prominent part as uhual, 
that the mysterious visitor made his appearance." 

"The deviPs hatred of church bells (particularly of that one 
which was rung for the passing soul in order to drive away the 
powers of darkness, and procure the prayers of Christian folk), is 
also exhibited in the Danbury tradition, which affirms his special 
animosity against the fifth bell of the peal, and for long no Danbury 
man would ever ring it. It seems that this took the place of a bell 
which the devil stole from the tower, but, as often happens, he had to 
drop what he was carrying, and the place where it fell is called Bell 
Hill Wood, and there it is believed to be hidden to this very day. 

"At East Bergholt, on the Essex border of the county of Suffolk, 
the birthplace of the painter Constable, the church' tower is a 
peculiarly stunted one, being no more than fourteen feet high. This 
is accounted for in the village by a story of the devil's interference, 
which prevented its completion, and the truth of the tale is confirmed 
by the patent fact that the bells have had to be suspended in a 
wooden cage, which may be seen in a corner of the churchyard." 

There is a quaint legend concerning the Church of Runwell, in 
Essex, to be found in Notes and Queries iox July nth, 1857. In 
this case, the builder fought three pitched battles with the foul 
fiend, and beat him each time. " The devil, finding he could not 
vanquish the man living, said he would have him at all events 
when dead, whether buried in the church he was building, or out of 
it. To elude this, he ordered himself to be buried half in the church, 
and half out of it." This story reminds one of the legend of Barn 
Hall (E. R., V, 156), in which a knight baffles the enemy of souls 
in just the same way. 

In re the devil's partiality for sable steeds, Mr. Boswell suggests 
that the " Wandlebury " of the following veracious chronicle is Wall- 
bury Camp, between Bishop Stortford and Harlow, not Wodnesbury, 
in Wiltshire, as Sir Walter Scott conjectured. " The demon warrior 
who wounded the bold baron Osbert, after a nocturnal conflict on 
the haunted plain of Wandlebury, at the confines of the diocese of 
Ely, was, as Gervase of Tilbury relates, mounted on a black charger, 
with trappings to match, of which Osbert gained possession, after 
unhorsing his infernal adversary. But at cock-crow the animal 
suddenly reared, snorting wildly, and spurning the ground with its 
hoofs, and, breaking the reins which held it fast, set itself free, and 
vanished into space." 
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NOTES OF NEW BOOKS, &c. 

T^ VERY student, and a great many general readers and inquirers, 
^^^ must be grateful to Mr. Alfred Cotgreave for his projected 
enterprise of a Subject Index to periodicals and other works. 
Americans have long been before us in the field, and the present 
enterprise may be called the outcome of Poolers Index to Periodical 
Literature, It has, however, a much wider scope, as a reference 
only to the specimen pages will show. Mr. Cotgreave, who is the 
Chief Librarian of the Public Libraries at West Ham, and who has 
had much experience in bibliographical work, aims at providing a 
vade mecum^ or a legible sign-post, for everyone who seeks the road 
to knowledge, at a price (7/6) that shall place it within the reach of 
all. He has already achieved a valuable Subject Index to the books 
in the West Ham Libraries, which has proved so useful that he 
now proposes to extend it further. As Mr. Cotgreave cleverly puts 
it, the time, labour, and temper expended in hunting up matter on 
various subjects, without such a guide in the labyrinth of many 
books, is well worth the small outlay invested in the purchase of such 
a volume as he proposes to publish. His preliminary list of sub- 
scriptions includes the public libraries of Ilford, Billericay, and 
Leyton, but, so far, few private persons in the county appear to 
support his undertaking. The borough of West Ham has a popu- 
lation of over 271,000, who during the year 1896-7, had out of the 
libraries no less than 231,356 volumes The third library, the 
Central Public Library Institute, is expected to be opened next year. 
A CHART showing the history and formation of the Diocese 
of St. Albans, together with the succession of bishops presiding, 
from early times, over the counties of Essex and Hertfordshire, 
has been recently published by Messrs. Durrant and Co., of 
Chelmsford. It has been prepared by the Rev. D. W. Barrett, 
M.A., rector of Chipping Barnet, and Rural Dean, and is both 
interesting and useful. Not, perhaps, primarily intended for 
scholars, it would yet have been more interesting had others of the 
authorities consulted by the compiler been mentioned. Only 
Mr. C. F. Warren's Charts in Blunt's Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer (1884) and The Conversion of the Heptarchy (London, 
1896, 8vo), by George Forrest Browne, formerly Bishop of Stepney 
and now of Bristol, are given; and as the latter is without name or 
date, to refer to it from the Chart is a matter of some difficulty. 
The earlier dates, commencing with Restitutus in 314, are printed as 
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if authoritative, whereas many of them cannot be fixed with any 
precision. The date of consecration appears to be intended, but 
the election of a bishop in some cases occurred as much as six 
months, and in one case, three years earlier. Lapses of time, during 
which no bishop was appointed, are not noticed. Until the year 
1846, Essex remained under the diocesan rule of the bishops of 
London, then all the county save nine sub-metropolitan parishes were 
transferred to Rochester; but in 1867, by operation of the London 
Diocese Act, the deanery of Barking, which comprised those parishes, 
was re-united with the county, under the titular archdeaconry of 
Essex, which covers the whole of the southern part of the county. 
In 1877, 2is will be fresh in the memory of many readers, Essex was, 
with Hertfordshire, constituted the diocese of the newly-created 
Bishop of St. Albans. The price of the Chart is one shilling. 

Papers have been read since the opening of the winter session 
of the Chelmsford Sette of Odde Volumes, by Mr. F. R. Frye, Mus. 
Bac, on " Musical Myths and Legends " ; by Mr. Norman Denham, 
L.D.S. Eng., on " The Life History of Teeth " ; and, before the 
Ladies' Sette, by Miss Stephenson, technical Staff instructor and 
inspector under the Essex County Council, on " Memories of 
Sweden." The programme contains notice of future papers by Mr. F. 
Carruthers Gould on " Readings from Uncle Remus " ; and by the 
Rev. H. A. Lake, rector of Chelmsford, on " Idleness in Norway." 

Mr. James Bowden, having sold to the extent of fifty thousand 
copies of the first book that bore his name as a publisher on his own 
account, has commemorated the event by the issue of a special 
edition de luxe of the work in question — Mr. Coulson Kernahan's 
now famous The Child, the Wise Man, and the Devil. The edition 
is strictly limited to five hundred copies, each of which is signed and 
numbered by the author. A copy of the book is before us. It is 
very tastefully produced ; the paper, type, and binding are all that 
can be desired, and as it contains an excellent portrait of the author, 
no doubt many of Mr. Kernahan's friends in Essex, and elsewhere, 
will be glad to possess a copy, which, on account of its limited 
edition, will soon become scarce and valuable. 

In the extremely interesting Life of Lord Tennyson, by his son, 
which everyone seems to be reading just now, the fact of his 
residence in Essex for a short time in his early manhood has been 
brought to light. It had long been forgotten probably, for at the 
time of his residence in the county he had been little heard of. 
Upon his father's death, in 1837, the family, or such of them as 
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remained with their mother, left Somersby, their Lincolnshire home, 
and settled at High Beech. The house they inhabited was then 
called Beech Hill; it stood in a park boasting a small piece of 
water, upon which in winter the poet was to be seen skating in his 
long blue cloak. In one of his letters to Miss Emily Sell wood, who 
afterwards became his wife, he wrote : " I have been at this place. 
High Beech, in Epping Forest, all the year, with nothing but that 
muddy pond in prospect, and those two little sharp-barking dogs." 
It was convenient for visits to town, and as he journeyed up and 
down the poet watched " the light of London flaring like a dreary 
dawn." In another letter he writes an account of one of the 
heavy storms for which it seems Essex had even then a reputation. 
1839, July loth. — High Beech. What a thunderstorm we had the other night. 

I wonder whether it was so bad at H It lasted the whole night, and part of 

the previous afternoon. Lewis Fytche, who was with us then, was looking out of 
my window about half-past eleven o'clock, and saw a large fireball come up the 
valley from Waltham, till it seemed to come quite over our pond. It then, 
according to his account, grew on a sudden amazingly large. How large ? I asked 
him. He said, '* Like a great balloon, and burst with an explosion like fifty 
batteries of cannon." I was so sorry not to have seen it, for it was a thing to 
remember ; but I had just gone to my mother's room. She was grovelling on the 
floor in an extremity of fear when the clap came, upon which she cried out, " Oh, 

I will leave this house ! The storms are very bad here ;')" and F , who is here, 

burst out weeping. Such a scene, almost ludicrous in its extremes. 

In 1839 the Tennysons left Essex, by the advice of a London 
physician, for Tunbridge Wells, which, the physician said, was the 
only place in England for the Tennyson constitution. "The 
sequel," writes Tennyson, "is that they are half killed by the 
tenuity of the atmosphere, and the presence of steel, more or less, 
in earth, air, and water." His description of their departure from High 
Beech shows that they made many friends in their Essex home. 

So much to do and feel in parting from the house. Such a scene of sobbing 
and weeping was there on Monday morning among the servants at Beech Hill 
and cottagers' daughters as that Cockney residence has seldom witnessed, perhaps 
never since its stones were cemented and trowelled. There were poor Milnes 
wringing her hands and howling, Ann Green swallowing her own tears with 
exclamations of such pathos as would have moved the heart of a whinstone, and 
other villagers all joining in the chorus, as if for some great public calamity. 
Finding we had human hearts, though we lived in a big house, they thought it 
all the harder that they were to lose us so soon. 

To Tennyson, fresh from the wolds of Lincolnshire, it may have 
seemed " Cockney," but High Beech must then have been a rural 
village, compared to to-day. Perhaps some reader can say whether 
Beech Hill and its park still exists, or whether it has given place to 
modern villas with mathematical squares of villa gardens. 
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